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CHAPTEE I. 

THE GRESHAMS OF GRESHAMSBUBY, 

Before the reader is introduced to the modest 
country medical practitioner who is to be the 
chief personage of the following tale, it will be 
well that he should be made acquainted with 
some particulars as to the locality in which, and 
the neighbours among whom, our doctor followed 
his profession. 

There is a county in the west of England not 
so full of life, indeed, nor so widely spoken of as 
some of its manufacturing leviathan brethren in 
the north, but which is, nevertheless, very dear to 
those who know it well. Its green pastures, its 
waving wheat, its deep and shady and— let us 
add — dirty lanes, its paths and stiles, its tawny- 
coloured, weU-built rural churches, its avenues of 
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2 DOCTOR THORNB. 

beeches, and frequent Tudor mansions, its con- 
stant county hunt, its social graces, and the gene- 
ral air of clanship which pervades it, has made it 
to its own inhabitants a favoured land of Goshen. 
It is purely agricultural ; agricultural in its pro- 
duce, agricultural in its poor, and agricultural in 
its pleasures. There are towns in it, of course ; 
dep6ts from whence are brought seeds and gro- 
ceries, ribbons and fire-shovels ; in which markets 
are held and county balls are carried on ; which 
return members to parliament, generally — ^in 
spite of reform bills, past, present, and coming — 
in accordance with the dictates of some neigh- 
bouring land magnate ; from whence emanate the 
coimtry postmen, and where is located the supply 
of post-horses necessary for county visitings. 
But these towns add nothing to the importance 
of the county ; they consist, with the exception 
of the assize-town, of dull, all but death-like 
single streets. Each possesses two pumps, three 
hotels, ten shops, fifteen beer-houses, a beadle, and 
a market-place. 

Indeed, the town population of the county 
reckons for nothing when the importance of the 
county is discussed, with the exception, as before 
said, of the assize-town, which is also a cathedral 
city. Herein is a clerical aristocracy, which is 
certainly not without its due weight. A resident 
bishop, a resident dean, an archdeacon, three or 
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four resident prebendaries, and ail their numerous 
chaplains, vicars, and ecclesiastical satellites, do 
make up a society sufficiently powerful to be 
counted as something by the county squirearchy. 
In other respects tha greatness of Barsetshire 
depends whoUy on the landed powers. 

Barsetshire, however, is not now so essentially 
one whole as it was before the Eeform Bill divided 
it. There is in these days an East Barsetshire, 
and there is a West Barsetshire ; and people con- 
versant with Barsetshire doings declare that they 
can already decipher some difference of feeling, 
some division of interests. The eastern moiety 
of the county is more purely conservative than 
the western ; there is, or was, a taint of Peelism 
in the latter ; and then, too, the residence of two 
such great Whig magnates as the Duke of Om- 
nium and the Earl de Courcy in that locality in 
some degree overshadows and renders less influ- 
ential the gentlemen who live near them* 

It is to East Barsetshire that we are called. 
When the division above spoken of was first con- 
templated, in those stormy days in which gallant 
men were still combating reform ministers, if not 
with hope, still with spirit, the battle was fought 
by none more bravely than by John Newbold 
Gresham of Greshamsbury, the member for Bar- 
setshire. Fate, however, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were adverse, and in the following par- 
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4 BOCTOR THORNE. 

liament, John Newbold Gresham was only member 
for East Barsetshire. 

Whether or not it was true, as stated at the 
time, that the aspect of the men with whom he 
was called on to associate at St. Stephen's broke 
his heart, it is not for us now to inquire. It is cer- 
tainly true, that he did not live to see the first 
year of the reformed parliament brought to a 
dose. The then Mr. Gresham was not an old 
man at the time of his death, and his eldest son, 
Francis Newbold Gresham, was a very young 
man ; but, notwithstanding his youth, and not- 
withstanding other grounds of objection which 
stood in the way of such preferment, and which 
must be explained, he was chosen in his father's 
place. The father's services had been too recent, 
too weU appreciated, too thoroughly in unison 
with the feelings of those around him to aUow of 
any other choice ; and in this way young Frank 
Gresham found himself member for East Barset- 
shire, although the very men who elected him 
knew that they had but slender ground for trust- 
ing him with their suflrages. 

Frank Gresham, though then only twenty -four 
years of age, was a married man, and a father. 
He had already chosen a wife, and by his choice 
had given much ground of distrust to the men of 
East Barsetshire. He had married no other than 
Lady Arabella de Courcy, the sister of the great 
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^wliig earl who lived at Courcy Castle in the 
west, that earl who not only had voted for the 
Beform BiU, but had been infamously active in 
bringing over other young peers so to vote, and 
whose name therefore stank in the nostrils of the 
staunch Tory squires of the county. 

Not only had Frank Gresham so wedded, but 
having thus improperly and unpatriotically chosen 
a wife, he had added to his sin by becoming reck- 
lessly intimate with his wife's relations. It is 
true, that he still called himself a Tory, belonged 
to the club of which his father had been one of 
the most honoured members, and in the days of 
the great battle got his head broken in a row, on 
the right side ; but, nevertheless, it was felt by the 
good men, true and blue of East Barsetshire, that 
a constant sojourner at Courcy Castle could not 
be regarded as a consistent Tory. When, however, 
his father died, that broken head served him in 
good stead : his sufferings in the cause were made 
the most of; these, in unison with his father's 
merits, turned the scale, and it was accordingly 
decided, at a meeting held at the George and 
Dragon at Barchester, that Frank Gresham should 
fill his father's shoes. 

But Frank Gresham could not fill his father's 
shoes ; they were too big for him. He did become 
member for East Barsetshire ; but he was such a 
member — so lukewarm, so indifferent, so prone to 
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6 DOCTOR THORNB. 

associate with the enemies of the good cause, so 
Kttle willing to fight the good fight, that he soon 
disgusted those who most dearly loved the me- 
mory of the old squire. 

De Courcy Castle in those days had great 
allurements for a young man, and all those allure- 
ments were made the most of to win over young 
Gresham. His wife, who was a year or two older 
than himself, was a fashionable woman, with 
thorough Whig tastes and aspirations, such as 
became the daughter of a great Whig earl ; she 
cared for politics, or thought that she cared for 
them, more than her husband did : for a month or 
two previous to her engagement she had been 
attached to the court, and had been made to 
believe that much of the policy of England's rulers 
depended on the poUtical intrigues of England's 
women. She was one who would fain be doing 
something if she only knew how, and the first 
important attempt she made was to turn her re- 
spectable young Tory husband into a second-rate 
Whig bantling. As this lady's character will, it is 
hoped, show itself in the following pages, we need 
not now describe it more closely. 

It is not a bad thing to be son-in-law to a potent 
earl, member of parliament for a county, and pos- 
sessor of a fine old English seat, and a fine old 
English fortune. As a very young man, Frank 
Gresham found the hfe to which he was thus in- 
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troduced agreeable enough. He consoled himself 
as best he might for the blue looks with which he 
was greeted by his own party, and took his re- 
venge by consorting more thoroughly than ever 
with his political adversaries. Foolishly, like a 
foolish moth, he flew to the bright light, and, like 
the moths, of course he burnt his wings. Early 
in 1833 he had become a member of parliament, 
and in the autumn of 1834 the dissolution came. 
Young members of three or four-and-twenty do 
not think much of dissolutions, forget the fancies 
of their constituents, and are too proud of the 
present to calculate much as to the future. So it 
was with Mr. Gresham. His father had been 
member for Barsetshire all his life, and he looked 
forward to similar prosperity as though it were 
part of his inheritance ; but he failed to take any 
of the steps which had secured his father's seat. 

In the autumn of 1834 the dissolution came, 
and Frank Gresham, with his honourable lady wife 
and all the De Courcys at his back, found that 
he had mortally offended the county. To his 
great disgust another candidate was brought for- 
ward as a fellow to his late colleague, and though 
he manfully fought the battle, and spent ten thou- 
sand pounds in the contest, he could not recover 
his position. A high Tory, with a great Whig in- 
terest to back him, is never a popular person in 
England. Ko one can trust him, though there 
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8 DOCTOE THORNE. 

may be those who are willing to place him, im- 
trusted, in high positions. Such was the case with 
Mr. Gresham. There were many who were will- 
ing, for family considerations, to keep him in par- 
liament ; but no one thought that he was fit to 
be there. The consequences were, that a bitter 
and expensive contest ensued. Frank Gresham, 
when twitted with being a Whig, foreswore the De 
Courcy family; and then, when ridiculed as 
having been thrown over by the Tories, foreswore 
his father's old friends. So between the two 
stools he fell to the ground, and, as a politician, he 
never again rose to his feet. 

He never again rose to his feet ; but twice 
again he made violent eflforts to do so. Elections 
in East Barsetshire, from various causes, came 
quick upon each other in those days, and before 
he was eight-and-twenty years of age, Mr. Gresham 
had three times contested the county and been 
three times beaten. To speak the truth of him, 
his own spirit would have been satisfied with the 
loss of the first ten thousand pounds ; but Lady 
Arabella was made of higher mettle. She had 
married a man with a fine place and a fine for- 
tune ; but she had nevertheless married a com- 
moner, and had in so far derogated from her high 
birth. She felt that her husband should be by 
rights a member of the House of Lords ; but, if not, 
that it was at least essential that he should have 
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a seat in the lower chamber. She would by 
degrees sink into nothing if she allowed herself 
to sit down the mere wife of a mere country 
squire. 

Thus instigated, Mr. Gresham repeated the use- 
less contest three times, and repeated it each time 
at a serious cost. He lost his money, Lady 
Arabella lost her temper, and things at Gres- 
hamsbury went on by no means as prosperously 
as they had done in the days of the old squire. 

In the first twelve years of their marriage, 
children came fast into the nursery at Greshams- 
bury. The first that was bom was a boy ; and 
in those happy halcyon days, when the old squire 
was still alive, great was the joy at the birth of 
an heir to Greshamsbury, bonfires gleamed through 
the country side, oxen were roasted whole, and 
the customary paraphernalia of joy usual to rich 
Britons on such occasions were gone through 
with wondrous dclat. But when the tenth baby, 
and the ninth Uttle girl was brought into the 
world, the outward show of joy was not so great. 

Then other troubles came on. Some of these 
little girls were sickly, some very sickly. Lady 
Arabella had her faults, and they were such as 
were extremely detrimental to her husband's 
happiness and her own ; but that of being an in- 
different mother was not among them. She had 
worried her husband daily for years because he 
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was not in parliament, she had worried him be- 
cause he would not refurnish the house in Port- 
man-square, she had worried him because he 
objected to have more people every winter at 
Greshamsbury Park than the house would hold ; 
but now she changed her tune and worried him 
because Selina coughed, because Helena was hectic, 
because poor Sophy's spine was weak, and Ma- 
tilda's appetite was gone. 

Worrying from such causes was pardonable it 
will be said. So it was ; but the manner was 
hardly pardonable. Selina's cough was certainly 
not fairly attributable to the old-fashioned furni- 
ture in Portman- square ; nor would Sophy's spine 
have been materially benefited by her father 
having a seat in parliament ; and yet, to have 
heard Lady Arabella discussing those matters in 
family conclave, one would have thought that she 
would have expected such results. 

As it was, her poor weak darlings were carried 
about from London to Brighton, from Brighton to 
some German baths, from the German baths back 
to Torquay, and thence — as regarded the four we 
have named — ^to that bourne from whence no 
ftirther journey could be made under the Lady 
Arabella's directions. 

The one son and heir to Greshamsbury was 
named as his father, Francis Newbold Gresham. 
He would have been the hero of our tale had not 
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that place been preoccupied by the village doctor. 
As it is, those who please may so regard him. It 
is he who is to be our favourite young man, to 
do the love scenes, to have his trials and his 
difficulties, aud to win through them or not, ss 
the case may be. I am too old now to be a hard- 
hearted author, and so it is probable that he may 
not die of a broken heart. Those who don't 
approve of a middle-aged bachelor country 
doctor as a hero, may take the heir to Greshams- 
bury in his place, and call the book, if it so please 
them, * The loves and adventures of Francis New- 
bold Grresham the younger/ 

And Master IVank Gresham was not ill adapted 
for playing the part of a hero of this sort. He 
did not share his sisters' ill health, and though 
the only boy of the family, he excelled all his 
sisters in personal appearance. The Greshams 
from time immemorial had all been handsome. 
They were broad browed, blue eyed, fair haired, 
bom with dimples in their chins, and that 
pleasant, aristocratic, dangerous curl of the upper 
lip, which can equally express good humour or 
scorn. Young Frank was every inch a Gresham, 
and was the darling of his father's heart. 
' The De Courcys had never been plain. There 
was too much hauteur, too much pride, we may 
perhaps even fairly say, too much nobility in 
their gait and manners, and even in their faces, 
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to allow of their being considered plain ; but thej^ 
were not a race nurtured by Venus or Apollo. 
They were tall and thin, with high cheek-bones; 
high foreheads, and large, dignified, cold eyes. 
The De Courcy girls had all good hair; and, 
as they also possessed easy manners and powers 
of talking, they managed to pass in the 
world for beauties, till they were absorbed in 
the matrimonial market, and the world at large 
cared no longer whether they were beauties or 
not. The Misses Gresham were made in the De 
Courcy mould, and were not on this account the 
less dear to their mother. 

The two eldest, Augusta and Beatrice, lived, 
and were apparently likely to Uve. The four 
next faded and died one after another — all in the 
same sad year — and were laid in the neat, new 
cemetery at Torquay. Then came a pair, bom 
at one birth, weak, deUcate, frail little flowers, 
with dark hair and dark eyes, and thin, long, 
pale faces, with long, bony hands, and long, bony 
feet, whom men looked on as fated to follow their 
sisters with quick steps. Hitherto, however, 
they had not followed them, nor had they suflfered 
as their sisters had suffered; and some people 
at Greshamsbury attributed this to the fact that 
a change had been made in the family medical 
practitioner. 

Then came the youngest of the flock, she whose 
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birtli we have said was not heralded with loud 
joy ; for when she came into the world four others, 
with pale temples, wan, worn cheeks and skeleton, 
white arms, were awaiting permission to leave it 
Such was the family when, in the year 1854, 
the eldest son came of age. He had been educated 
at Harrow, and was now still at Cambridge ; but, 
of course, on such a day as this he was at home. 
That coming of age must be a delightful time to 
a young man born to inherit broad acres and wide 
wealth. Those full-mouthed congratulations ; 
those warm prayers with which his manhood is 
welcomed by the gray-haired seniors of the county ; 
the affectionate, all but motherly caresses of neigh- 
bouring mothers who have seen him grow up 
from his cradle, of mothers who have daughters, 
perhaps, fair enough, and good enough, and sweet 
enough even for him; the soft-spoken, half- 
bashful, but tender greetings of the girls, who 
now, perhaps for the first time, call him by his 
stem family name, instructed by instinct rather 
than precept that the time has come when the 
familiar Charles or familiar John must by them 
be laid aside ; the ' lucky dogs,' and hints of silver 
spoons which are poured into his ears as each 
young compeer slaps his back and bids him live 
a thousand years and then never die ; the shout- 
ing of the tenantry, the good wishes of the old 
farmers who come up to wring his hand, the 
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kisses which he gets from the farmers' wives, and 
the kisses which he gives to the farmers' 
daughters ; all these things must make the 
twenty-first birthday pleasant enough to a young 
heir. To a youth, however, who feels that he 
is now liable to arrest, and that he inherits no 
other privilege, the pleasure may very possibly not 
be quite so keen. 

The case with young Frank Gresham may be 
supposed to be much nearer the former than the 
latter ; but yet the ceremony of his coming of age 
was by no means like that which fate had accorded 
to his father. Mr. Gresham was now an embar- 
rassed man, and though the world did not know 
it, or, at any rate, did not know that he was 
deeply embarrassed, he had not the heart to 
throw open his mansion and park and receive 
the county with a free hand as though all things 
were going weU with him. 

Nothing was going well with him. Lady 
Arabella would allow nothing near him or round 
him to be well. Everything with him now turned 
to vexation ; he was no longer a joyous, happy, 
man, and the people of East Barsetshire did not 
look for gala doings on a grand scale when young 
Gresham came of age. 

Gtda doings, to a certain extent, there were 
there. It was in July, and tables were spread 
under the oaks for the tenants. Tables were 
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spread, and meat, and beer, and wine were there, 
and Frank, as he walked round and shook his 
gu^ts by the hand, expressed a hope that 
their relations with each other might be long, 
close, and mutually advantageous. 

We must say a few words now about the place 
itself. Greshamsbury Park was a fine old English 
gentleman's seat — ^was and is ; but we can assert 
it more easily in past tense, as we are speaking 
of it with reference to a past time. We have 
spoken of Greshamsbury Park ; there was a park 
so called, but the mansion itself was generally 
known as Greshamsbury House, and did not 
stand in the park. We may perhaps best de- 
scribe it by saying that the village of Greshams- 
bury consisted of one long, straggling street, a 
mile in length, which in the centre turned sharp 
round, so that one half of the street lay directly 
at right angles to the other. In this angle stood 
Greshamsbury House, and the gardens and 
grounds around it filled up the space so made. 
There was an entrance with large gates at each 
end of the village, and each gate was guarded by 
the effigies of two huge pagans with clubs, such 
being the crest borne by the family ; from each 
entrance a broad road, quite straight, running 
through to a majestic avenue of limes, led up to 
the house. This was built in the richest, perhaps 
we should rather say in the purest, style of Tudor 
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architecture, so much so that, though Greshams- 
bury is less complete than Longleat, less magnifi- 
cent than Hatfield, it may in some sense be said 
to be the finest specimen of Tudor architecture of 
which the country can boast. 

It stands amid a multitude of trim gardens 
and stone-built terraces, divided one fi'om another : 
these to our eyes are not so attractive as that 
broad expanse of lavni by which our country 
houses are generally surrounded ; but the gardens 
of Greshamsbury have been celebrated for two cen* 
turies, and any Gresham who would have altered 
them would have been considered to have destroyed 
one of the well-known landmarks of the family. 

Greshamsbury Park — ^properly so called — spread 
far away on the other side of the village. Oppo- 
site to each of the great gates leading up to the 
mansion was a smaller gate, the one opening on 
to the stables, kennels, and farm-yard, and the 
other to the deer park. This latter was the 
principal entrance to the demesne, and a grand 
and picturesque entrance it was. The avenue 
of limes which on one side stretched up to the 
house, was on the other extended for a quarter of 
a mile, and then appeared to be terminated only 
by an abrupt rise in the ground. Here there 
were four savages and four clubs, two to each 
portal, and what with the massive iron gates, 
' surmounted by a stone wall, on which stood the 
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femily arms supported by two other club- 
bearers, the stone-built lodges, the Doric, ivy- 
covered columns which surrounded the circle, the 
four grim savages, and the extent of the space 
itself through which the high road ran, and 
which just abutted on the village, the spot was 
sufficiently significant of old family greatness. 

Those who examined it more closely might see 
that under the arms was a scroll bearing the 
Gresham motto, and that the words were repeated 
in smaller letters under each of the savages. 
* Grardez Gresham,' had been chosen in the days 
of motto-choosing probably by some herald-at- 
arms as an appropriate legend for signifying the 
peculiar attributes of the family. Now, however, 
unfortunately, men were not of one mind as to 
the exact idea signified. Some declared, with 
much heraldic warmth, that it was an address to 
the savages, calling on them to take care of their 
patron ; while others, with whom I myself am 
inclined to agree, averred with equal certainty 
that it was an advice to the people at large, espe- 
cially to those inclined to rebel against the aris- 
tocracy of the county, that they should ' beware 
the Gresham.' The latter signification would 
betoken strength — so said the holders of this doc- 
trine — the former weakness. Now the Greshams 
were ever a strong people, and never addicted to 
a false humility. 
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We will not pretend to decide the question. 
Alas! either construction was now equally un- 
suited to the family fortunes. Such changes had 
taken place in England since the Greshams had 
founded themselves that no savage could any 
longer in any way protect them ; they must protect 
themselves like common folk, or live unprotected. 
Nor now was it necessary that any neighbour 
should shake in his shoes when the Gresham 
frowned. It would have been to be wished that the 
present Gresham himself could have been as in- 
different to the frowns of some of his neighbours. 

But the old symbols remained, and may such 
symbols long remain among us; they are still 
lovely and fit to be loved. They tell us of the 
true and manly feelings of other times ; and to 
him who can read aright, they explain more fully, 
more truly, than any written history can do, how 
Englishmen have become what they are. England 
is not yet a commercial country in the sense in 
which that epithet is now used for her ; and let 
us still hope that she will not soon become so. 
She might surely as well be called feudal England, 
or chivalrous England. If in western civilized 
Europe there does exist a nation among whom 
there are high signors, and with whom the owners 
of the land are the true aristocracy, the aristocracy 
that is trusted as being best and fittest to rule, 
that nation is the English . Choose out the ten lead- 
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ing men of each great European people. Choose 
them in France, in Austria, Sardinia, Prussia, 
Bussia, Sweden, Denmark, Spain (?), and then 
select the ten in England whose names are 
best known as those of leading statesmen ; the 
result will show in which country there stiQ exists 
the closest attachment to, the sincerest trust in, 
the old feudal and now so-called landed interests. 

England a commercial country ! Tes ; as 
Venice was. She may excel other nations in 
commerce, but yet it is not that in which she 
most prides herself, in which she most excels. 
Merchants as such are not the first men among 
us ; though it perhaps be open, barely open, to a 
merchant to become one of them. Buying and 
selling is good and necessary ; it is very neces- 
sary, and may, possibly, be very good ; but it 
cannot be the noblest work of man ; and let us 
hope that it may not in our time be esteemed 
the noblest wort of an Enghshman. 

Greshamsbury Park was very laxge ; it lay on 
the outside of the angle formed by the village 
street, and stretched away on two sides without 
apparent limit or boundaries visible from the 
village road or house. Indeed, the ground on 
this side was so broken up into abrupt hills, and 
conical-shaped, oak-covered excrescences, which 
were seen peeping up through and over each 
other, that the true extent of the park was much 
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magnified to the eye. It was very possible for a 
stranger to get into it and to find some difficulty 
in getting out again by any of its known gates ; 
and such was the beauty of the landscape, that a 
lover of scenery would be tempted thus to lose 
himself. 

I have said that on one side lay the kennels, 
and this will give me an opportunity of describing 
here one especial episode, a long episode, in the 
life of the existing squire. He had once repre- 
sented his county in parUament, and when he 
ceased to do so he still felt an ambition to be 
connected in some peculiar way with that county's 
greatness ; he still desired that Q-resham of 
Greshamsbury should be something more in East 
Barsetshire than Jackson of the Grange, or Baker 
of Mill Hill, or Bateson of Annesgrove. They 
were all his friends, and very respectable country 
gentlemen ; but Gresham of Greshamsbury should 
be more than this : even he had enough of ambi- 
tion to be aware of such a longing. Therefore, 
when an opportunity occurred he took to hunt- 
ing the county. 

For this employment he was in every way well 
suited — unless it was in the matter of finance. 
Though he had in his very earliest, manly years 
given such great oflfence by his indifierence to his 
family politics, and had in a certain degree fos- 
tered the ill-feeling by contesting the county in 
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opposition to the wishes of his brother squires, 
nevertheless, he bore a loved and popular name. 
Men regretted that he should not have been 
what they wished him to be, that he should not 
have been such as was the old squire ; but when 
they found that such was the case, that he could 
not be great among them as a politician, they 
were still willing that he should be great in any 
other way if there were county greatness for 
which he was suited. Now he was knovm as an 
excellent horseman, as a thorough sportsman, as 
one knowing in dogs, and tender hearted as a 
sucking mother to a litter of young foxes; he 
had ridden in the county since he was fifteen^ 
had a fine voice for a view halloo, knew every 
hound by name, and could wind a horn with 
sufficient music for all hunting purposes ; more- 
over, he had come to his property, as was well 
known through all Barsetshire, with a clear in- 
come of fourteen thousand a-year. 

Thus, when spme old worn-out master of 
hounds was run to ground, about a year after 
Mr. Gresham's last contest for the county, it 
seemed to all parties to be a pleasant and rational 
arrangement that the hounds should go to 
Greshamsbury. Pleasant, indeed, to all except 
the Lady Arabella ; and rational, perhaps, to all, 
except the squire himself. 

All this time he was already considerably en- 
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cambered. He had spent much more than. he 
should have done, and so indeed had his wife, in 
those two splendid years in which they had 
figured as great among the great ones of the 
earth. Fourteen thousand a-year ought to have 
been enough to allow a member of parHament 
with a young wife and two or three children to 
live in London and keep up their country family 
mansion; but then the De Courcys were very 
great people, and Lady Arabella chose to live as 
she had been accustomed to do, and as her sister- 
in-law the countess lived : now Lord de Courcy 
had much more than fourteen thousand a-year. 
Then came the three elections, with their vast 
attendant cost, and then those costly expedients 
to which gentlemen are forced to have recourse 
who have lived beyond their income, and find it 
impossible so to reduce their establishments as 
to live much below it. Thus when the hounds 
came to Greshamsbury, Mr. Gresham was already 
a poor man. 

Lady Arabella said much to oppose their com- 
ing ; but Lady Arabella, though it could hardly 
be said of her that she was under her husband's 
rule, certainly was not entitled to boast that she 
had him under hers. She then made her first 
grand attack as to the furniture in Portman- 
square ; and was then for the first time specially 
informed that the famiture there wa« not matter 
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of much importance, as she would not in future 
be required to move her family to that residence 
during the London seasons. The sort of conver- 
sations which grew from such a commencement 
may be imagined. Had Lady Arabella worried 
her lord less, he might perhaps have considered 
with more coolness the folly of encountering so 
prodigious an increase to the expense of his 
establishment ; had he not spent so much money 
in a pursuit which his wife did not enjoy, she 
might perhaps have been more sparing in her 
rebukes as to his indifference to her London 
pleasures. As it was, the hounds came to 
GFreshamsbury, and Lady Arabella did go to 
London for some period in each year, and the 
&,mily expenses were by no means lessened. 

The kennels, however, were now again empty. 
Two years previous to the time at which our story 
begins, the hounds had been carried off to the seat 
of some richer sportsman. This was more felt 
by Mr. Grresham than any other misfortune which 
he had yet incurred. He had been master of 
hounds foi^ ten years, and that work he had at 
any rate done well. The popularity among his 
neighbours which he had lost as a politician he 
had regained as a sportsman, and he would fain 
have re mained autocratic in the himt had it been 
possible. But he so remained much longer than 
he should have done, and at last they went away, 
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not without signs and sounds of visible joy on the 
paxt of Lady Arabella. 

But we have kept the Greshamsbury tenantry 
waiting under the oak-trees by far too long. 
Yes ; when young Frank came of age there was 
still enough left at Greshamsbury, still means 
enough at the squire's disposal to light one bon- 
fire, to roast, whole in its skin, one buUock. 
Frank's virility came on him not quite unmarked, 
as that of the parson s son might do, or the son 
of the neighbouring attorney. It could still be 
reported in the Barsetshire Conservative Standard 
that ' The beards wagged all ' at Greshamsbury, 
now as they had done for many centuries on 
similar festivals. Yes ; it was so reported. But 
this, like so many other such reports, had but a 
shadow of truth in it. * They poured the liquor 
on,' certainly, those who were there; but the 
beards did not wag as they had been wont to wag 
in former years. Beards won't wag for the tilling. 
The squire was at his wits' end for money, and 
the tenants one and all had so heard. Bents had 
been raised on them ; timber had fallen fast ; the 
lawyer on the estate was growing rich ; trades- 
men in Barchester, nay, in Greshamsbury itself, 
were beginning to mutter ; and the squire himself 
would not be merry. Under such circumstances 
the throats of a tenantry will still swallow, but 
their beards will not wag. 
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* I minds well/ said fanner Oaklerath to his 
neighbour, *when the squoire hisself corned of 
age. Lord love'ee! there was fiin going that 
day. There was more yale drank then than's 
been brewed at the big honse these two years. 
T'old squoire was a one'er.' 

' And I minds when squoire was homed ; minds 
it well/ said an old fanner sitting opposite. 
'Them was the days! it a'nt that long ago 
neither. Squoire a'nt come o' fifty yet ; no, nor 
a'nt nigh it, though he looks it. Things be 
altered at GFreemsbury ' — such was the rural pro- 
nunciation — 'altered sadly, neebor Oaklerath. 
Well, well ; I'll soon be gone, I will, and so it 
a'nt no use talking ; but arter paying one pound 
fifteen for them acres for more nor fifty year, I 
didn't think I'd ever be axed for forty shilling.' 

Such was the style of conversation which went 
on at the various tables. It had certainly been 
of a very different tone when the squire was bom, 
when he came of age, and when, just two years 
subsequently, his son had been bom. On each of 
these events similar rural fetes had been given, 
and the squire himself had on these oco^ons 
been frequent among his guests. On the first, he 
had been carried round by his father, a whole 
traui of ladies and nurses following. On the 
second, he had himself mixed in all the sports, 
the gayest of the gay, and each tenant had 
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squeezed his way up to the lawn to get a sight of 
the Lady Arabella, who, as was already known, 
was to come from Courcy Castle to Greshams- 
bury to be their mistress. It was little they any 
of them cared now for the Lady Arabella. On 
the third, he himself had borne his child in his 
arms as his father had before borne him ; he was 
then in the zenith of his pride, and though the 
tenantry whispered that he was somewhat less 
familiar with them than of yore, that he had put 
on somewhat too much of the De Courcy airs, 
still he was their squire, their master, the rich 
man in whose hand they lay. The old squire 
was then gone, and they were proud of the young 
member and his lady bride in spite of a little 
hauteur. They were none of them proud of him 
now. 

He walked once round among the guests, and 
spoke a few words of welcome at each table ; and 
as he did so the tenants got up and bowed and 
wished health to the old squire, happiness to the 
yoimg one, and prosperity to Greshamsbury ; but, 
nevertheless, it was but a tame aflBair. 

There were also other visitors, of the gentle 
sort, to do honour to the occasion ; but not such 
swarms, not such a crowd at the mansion itself 
and at the houses of the neighbouring gentry, as 
had always been collected on these former gala 
doings. Lideed, the party at Greshamsbury was 
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not a large one, and consisted chiefly of Lady de 
Courcy and her suite. Lady Arabella still kept 
up, as far as she was able, her close connexion 
with Courcy Castle. She was there as much as 
possible, to which Mr. Grresham never objected ; 
and she took her daughters there whenever she 
could, though, as regarded the two elder girls, she 
was often interfered with by Mr. Gh*esham, and 
not unfrequently by the girls themselves. Lady 
Arabella had a pride in her son, though he was 
by no means her favourite child. He was, how- 
ever, the heir of Greshamsbury, of which fa.;t she 
was disposed to make the most, and he was also 
a fine gainly open-hearted young man who could 
not but be dear to any mother. Lady Arabella 
did love him dearly, though she felt a sort of dis- 
appointment in regard to him, seeing that he was 
not so much like a De Courcy as he should have 
been. She did love him dearly ; and, therefore* 
when he came of age she got her sister-in-law 
and all the Ladies Amelia, Eosina, &c., to come 
to Greshamsbury, and she also, with some dif- 
ficulty, persuaded the Honourable Georges and 
the Honourable Johns to be equally condescend- 
ing. Lord de Courcy himself was in attendance 
at the court — or said that he was — and Lord 
Porlock, the eldest son, simply told his aunt 
when he was invited that he never bored himself 
with those sort of things. 
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Then there were the Bakers, and the Batesons, 
and the Jacksons, who all lived near and returned 
home at night ; there was the Reverend Caleh Oriel, 
the high-church rector, with his heautifiil sister, 
Patience Oriel ; there was Mr. Yates TJmhleby, 
the attorney and agent; and there was Dr. 
Thome, and the doctor's modest, quiet-looking 
little niece, Miss Mary. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

LONG, LONG AGO, 

As Dr. Thome is our hero — or I should rather 
say my hero, a privilege of selecting for them- 
selves in this respect being left to all my readers 
— and as Miss Mary Thome is to be our heroine, 
a point on which no choice whatsoever is left to 
any one, it is necessary that they shall be intro- 
duced and explained and described in a proper, 
formal manner. I quite feel that an apology is 
due for begiiming a noTel with two long duU 
chapters full of description. I am perfectly aware 
of the danger of such a course. In so doing I 
sin against the golden rule which requires us all 
to put our best foot foremost, the wisdom of 
which is fiilly recognised by novelists, myself 
among the number. It can hardly be expected 
that any one wiU consent to go through with a 
fiction that offers so little of allurement in its 
first pages ; but twist it as I will I cannot do 
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otherwise. I find that I cannot make poor Mr. 
Grresham hem and haw and turn himself uneasily 
in his arm-chair in a natural manner till I have 
said why he is uneasy. I cannot hring in my 
doctor speaking his mind freely among the hig 
wigs till I have explained that it is in accordance 
with his usual character to do so. This is un- 
artistic on my part, and shows want of imagina- 
tion as well as want of skill. Whether or not I 
can atone for these fiiults by straightforward, 
simple, plain story telling — that, indeed, is very 
doubtful. , 

Dr. Thome belonged to a family in one sense 
as good, and at any rate as old, as that of Mr. 
Gbesham ; and much older he was apt to boast 
than that of the De Courcys. This trait in his 
character is mentioned first, as it was the weak- 
ness for which he was most conspicuous. He 
was second cousin to Mr. Thome of Ullathome, 
a Barsetshire squire living in the neighbourhood 
of Barchester, and who boasted that his estate 
had remained in his family, descending from 
Thome to Thome, longer than had been the case 
with any other estate or any other family in the 
county. 

But Dr. Thome was only a second cousin; 
and, therefore, though he was entitled to talk of 
the blood as belonging to some extent to himself, 
he had no right to lay claim to any position in 
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the county other than such as he might win for 
himself if he chose to locate himself in it. This 
was a fact of 'which no one was more fully aware 
than OUT doctor himself His father, who had 
heen first cousin of a former squire Thome, had 
been a clerical dignitary in Barchester, but 
had been dead now many years. He had had 
two sons ; one he had educated as a medical man, 
but the other, and the younger, whom he had 
intended for the bar, had not betaken himself in 
any satisfactory way to any calling. This son 
had been first, rusticated from Oxford, and then 
expelled; and thence returning to Barchester, 
had been the cause to his father and brother of 
much suffering. 

Old Dr. Thome, the clergyman, died when the 
two brothers were yet young men, and left 
behind him nothing but some household and 
other property of the value of about two thou- 
sand pounds, which he bequeathed to Thomas, 
the elder son, much more than that having been 
spent in liquidating debts contracted by the 
younger. Up to that time there had been close 
harmony between the TJllathome family and that 
of the clergyman ; but a month or two before the 
doctor's death — the period of which we are speak- 
ing was about two-and-twenty years before the 
commencement of our story — the then Mr. 
^Thome of UUathorne had made it understood. 
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that he would no longer receive at his house his 
cousin Henry, whom he regarded as a disgrace to 
the family. 

Fathers are apt to he more lenient to their 
sons than uncles to their nephews, or cousins to 
each other. Dr. Thome still hoped to reclaim 
his black sheep, and thought that the head of his 
family showed an unnecessary harshness in put- 
ting an obstacle in his way of doing so. And if 
the father was warm in support of his profligate 
son, the young medical aspirant was warmer in 
support of his profligate brother. Dr. Thome, 
junior, was no rouS himself, but perhaps, as a 
young man, he had not sufficient abhorrence of his 
brothers vices. At any rate, he stuck to him 
manfaUy ; and when it was signified in the Close 
that Henry's company was not considered de- 
sirable at Ullathorne, Dr. Thomas Thome sent 
word to the squire, that under such circumstances 
his visits there would also cease. 

This was not very prudent, as the young 
Galen had elected to establish himself in Bar- 
chester, very mainly in expectation of the help 
which his XJUathome connexion would give him. 
This, however, in his anger he failed to consider : 
he was never known, either in early or in middle 
life, to consider in his anger those points which 
were probably best worth his consideration. This, 
perhaps, was of the less moment as his anger was, 
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of an unenduring kind, evaporating frequently 
with more celerity than he could get the angry 
words out of his mouth. With the Ullathome 
people, however, he did establish a quarrel suf- 
ficiently permanent to be of vital injury to his 
medical prospects. 

And then the father died, and the two brothers 
were left living together with very little means 
between them. At this time there were living, 
in Barchester, people of the name of Scatcherd. 
Of that family, as then existing, we have only to 
do with two, a brother and a sister. They were 
in a low rank of life, the one being a journeyman 
stone-mason, and the other an apprentice to a 
straw-bonnet maker ; but they were, nevertheless, 
in some sort remarkable people. The sister was 
reputed in Barchester to be a model of female 
beauty of the strong and robuster cast, and had 
also a better reputation as being a girl of good 
character and honest womanly conduct. Both of 
her beauty and of her reputation her brother 
was exceedingly proud, and he was the more so 
when he learnt that she had been asked in mar- 
riage by a decent master-tradesman in the city. 

Roger Scatcherd had also a reputation, but not 
for beauty or propriety of conduct. He was 
known for the best stone-mason in the four coun- 
ties, and as the man who could, on occasions, drink 
the most alcohol in a given time in the same lo- 
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calities. As a workman, indeed, he hadi higher 
repute even than this : he was not only a good 
and a very quick stone-mason, but he had also a 
capacity of turning other men into good stone- 
masons : he had a gift of knowing what a man 
could and should do ; and, by degrees, he taught 
himself what five, and ten, and twenty — ^latterly, 
what a thousand and two thousand men might ac- 
complish among them : this, also, he did with very 
Uttle aid from pen and paper, with which he was 
not, and never became, very conversant. He had 
also other gifts and other propensities. He could 
talk in a manner dangerous to himself and others ; 
he could persuade without knowing that he did so ; 
and being himself an extreme demagogue, in those 
noisy times just prior to the Eeform Bill, he 
created a hubbub in Barchester of which he him- 
self had had no previous conception. 

Henry Thome among his other bad qualities 
had one which his friends regarded as worse than 
all the others, and which perhaps justified the 
UUathorne people in their severity. He loved to 
consort with low people. He not only drank- — 
that might have been forgiven — but he drank in 
tap-rooms with vulgar drinkers; so said his friends, 
and so said his enemies. He denied the charge 
e>s being made in the plural number, and declared 
that his only low co- reveller was Eoger Scatcherd. 
"With Eoger Scatcherd, at any rate, he associated, 
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and became as democratic as Boger was himself. 
Now the Thornes of Ullathome were of the very 
highest order of Tory excellence. 

Whether or iiofc Mary Scatcherd at onee accepted 
the offer of the respectable tradesman, I cannot 
Bay- After the occurrence of certain events which 
must be here shortly told, she declared that she 
never had done so. Her brother averred that she 
most positively had. The respectable tradesman 
himself refiised to speak on the subject. 

It is certain, however, that Scatcherd, who had 
hitherto been silent enough about his sister in 
those social hours which he passed with his gen- 
tleman friend, boasted of the engagement when 
it was, as he said, made ; and then boasted also 
of the girl's beauty. Scatcherd, in spite of his 
occasional intemperance, looked up in the world, 
and the coming marriage of his sister was, he 
thought, suitable to his own ambition for his 
£unily. 

Henry Thome had already heard of, and already 
seen, Mary Scatcherd ; but hitherto she had not 
Mien in the way of his wickedness. Now, how- 
ever, when he heard that she was to be decently 
married, the devil tempted him to tempt her. It 
boots not to tell all the tale. It came out clearly 
enough when all was told, that he made her most 
distinct promises of marriage ; he even gave her 
such in writing ; and having in this way obtained 
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froin her her company during some of her little 
holidays — ^her Sundays or summer evenings — he 
seduced her. Scatcherd accused him openly of 
having intoxicated her with drugs ; and Thomas 
Thome, who took up the case, ultimately helieved 
the charge. It hecame known in Barchester that 
she was with child, and that the seducer was 
Henry Thome. 

Eoger Scatcherd, when the news first reached 
him, filled himself with drink, and then swore 
that he would kill them both. With manly wrath, 
however, he set forth first against the man, and 
that with manly weapons. He took nothing with 
him but his fists and a big stick as he went in 
search of Henry Thorne. 

The two brothers were then lodging together 
at a farm-house close abutting on the town. This 
was not an eligible abode for a medical prac- 
titioner ; but the young doctor had not been able 
to settle himself eligibly since his father's death ; 
and wishing to put what constraint he could upon 
his brother had so located himself. To this farm- 
house came Roger Scatcherd one sultry summer 
evening, his anger gleaming from his blood-shot 
eyes, and his rage heightened to madness by the 
rapid pace at which he had run from the city, 
and by the ardent spirits which were fermenting 
within him. 

At the very gate of the farm-yard, standing 
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placidly with his cigar in his mouth, he encoun- 
tered Henry Thome. He had thought of search- 
ing for him through the whole premises, of de- 
manding his victim with loud exclamations, and 
making his way to him through all ohstacles. In 
lieu of that, there stood the man before him. 

'Well, Eoger, what's in the wind?' said 
Henry Thorne. 

They were the last words he ever spoke. He 
was answered by a blow from the blackthorn. A 
contest ensued, which ended in Scatcherd keeping 
his word ; at any rate as regarded the worst of- 
fender. How the fatal blow on the temples was 
struck was never exactly determined : one me- 
dical man said it might have been done in a fight 
with a heavy-headed stick ; another thought that a 
stone had been used ; a third suggested a stone- 
mason's hammer. It seemed, however, to be proved 
subsequently that no hammer was taken out, and 
Scatcherd himself persisted in declaring that he had 
taken in his hand no weapon but the stick. 
Scatcherd, however, was drunk ; and even though 
he intended to tell the truth may have been mis- 
taken. There were, however, the facts that 
Thome was dead ; that Scatcherd had sworn to 
kOl him about an hour previously, and that he 
had without delay accomplished his threat. He 
was arrested and tried for murder ; all the dis- 
tressing circumstances of the case came out on the 
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trial : he was found guilty of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for six months. Our 
readers will probably think that the punishment 
was too severe. 

Thomas Thome and the farmer were on the 
spot soon after Henry Thome had fallen. The 
brother was at first furious for vengeance against 
his brother's murderer ; but, as the facts came 
out, as he learnt what had been the provocation 
given, what had been the feelings of Scatcherd 
when he left the city determined to punish him 
who had ruined his sister, his heart was changed. 
Those were trying days for him. It behoved 
him to do what in him lay to cover his brother's 
memory from the obloquy which it deserved; 
it behoved him also to save, or to assist to save, 
from undue punishment the unfortunate man 
who had shed his brother s blood ; and it behoved 
him also, at least so he thought, to look after that 
poor fallen one whose misfortunes were less me- 
rited than those either of his brother or of hers. 

And he was not the man to get through these 
things lightly, orwith as much ea*e as he perhaps 
might conscientiously have done. He would pay for 
the defence of the prisoner ; he would pay for the 
defence of his brother's memory ; and he would pay 
for the poor girrs comforts. He would do this, 
and he would allow no one to help him. He 
stood alone in the world, and insisted on so standi 
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ing. Old Mr. Thome of XJllathome oflfered again 
to open hi& arms to him ; bat he had conceived a 
foolish idea that his cousin's severity had driven 
Ills brother on to his bad career, and he would 
consequently accept no kindness from Ullathorne. 
Miss Thome, the old squire's daughter — a cousin 
considerably older than himself, to whom he had 
at one time been much attached — sent him money ; 
and he returned it to her under a blank cover. 
He had stiU enough for those unhappy purposes 
which he had in hand. As to what might happen 
afterwards he was then mainly indiflferent. 

The affair made much noise in the county, and 
was inquired into closely by many of the county 
magistrates ; by none more closely than by John 
Newbold Gresham, who was then alive. Mr. 
Gresham was greatly taken with the energy and 
justice shown by Dr. Thome on the occasion ; 
and when the trial was over he invited him to 
Greshamsbury. The visit ended in the doctor 
establishing himself in that village. 

We must return for a moment to Mary Scat- 
cherd. She was saved from the necessity of en- 
countering her brother's wrath, for that brother 
was under arrest for murder before he could get 
at her. Her immediate lot, however, was a cruel 
one. Deep as was her cause for anger against the 
man who had so inhumanly used her, still it was 
natural that she should turn to him with love 
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rather than with aversion. To whom else could 
she in such plight look for love ? When, there- 
fore, she heard that he .was slain, her heart sank 
within her ; she turned her face to the wall, and 
laid herself down to die : to die a double death, 
for herself and the fatherless babe that was now 
quick within her. 

But, in fact, life had still much to offer both to 
her and to her child. For her it was still destined 
that she should, in a distant land, be the worthy 
wife of a good husband, and the happy mother of 
many children. For that embryo one it was des- 
tined — ^but that may not be so quickly told : to 
describe her destiny these volumes have yet to be 
written. 

Even in those bitterest days God tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb. Dr. Thome was by her 
bedside soon after the bloody tidings had reached 
her, and did for her more than either her lover or 
her brother could have done. When the baby 
was bom Scatcherd was stiU in prison, and had 
still three months more confinement to undergo. 
The story of her great wrongs and cruel usage 
were much talked of, and men said that one who 
had been so injured should be regarded as having 
in no wise sinned at aU. 

One man, at any rate, so thought. At twilight, 
one evening, Thome was surprised by a visit 
from a demure Barchester hardware dealer, whom 
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he did not remember ever to have addressed be- 
fore. This was the former lover of poor Mary 
Scatcherd. He had a proposal to make ; and it 
was this. If Mary would consent to leave the 
country at once, to leave it without notice from 
her brother, or talk or iclat on the matter, he 
would sell all that he had, marry her, and emi- 
grate. There was but one other condition ; she 
must leave her baby behind her. The hardware- 
man could find it in Ms heart to be generous, 
to be generous and true to his love ; but he could 
not be generous enough to father the seducer's 
child. 

* I could never abide it, sir, if I took it,' said 
he ; * and she, why in course she would always 
love it the best.' 

In praising his generosity, who can mingle any 
censure for such manifest prudence ? He would 
still make her the husband of his bosom, defiled 
in the eyes of the world as she had been ; but she 
must be to him the mother of his own children, 
not the mother of another's child. 

And now again our doctor had a hard task to 
win through. He saw at once that it was his 
duty to use his utmost authority to induce the 
poor girl to accept such an oflfer. She liked the 
man ; and here was opened to her a course which 
would have been most desirable even before her 
misfortune. But it is hard to persuade a mother 
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to part with her first habe ; harder, perhaps, when 
the babe has been so fathered and so born than 
when the world has shone brightly on it earliest 
hours. She at first refiised stoutly: she sent a 
thousand loves, a thousand thanks, profiisest ac- 
knowledgments for his generosity to the man who 
showed her that he loved her so well ; but Nature* 
she said, would not let her leave her child. 

' And what will you do for her here, Mary ?* 
said the doctor. Poor Mary replied to him with 
a deluge of tears. 

^* She is my niece,' said the doctor, taking up the 
tiny infant in his huge hands ; ' she is already the 
nearest thing, the only thing I have in this world. 
I am her unde, Mary. If you will go with this 
man I will be father to her and mother to her. 
Of what bread I eat, she shall eat ; of what cup I 
drink, she shall drink. See, Mary, here is the 
Bible ;' and he covered the book with his hand. 
' Leave her to me, and by this word she shall be 
my child.' 

The mother consented at last ; left her baby 
with the doctor, married, and went to America. 
All this was consummated before Eoger Scatcherd 
was liberated firom gaol. Some conditions the 
doctor made. The first was, that Scatcherd should 
not know that his sister's child was thus disposed 
of. Dr. Thome, in undertaking to bring up the 
baby, did not choose to encounter any tie with 
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persons who might hereafter claim to be the girl's 
relations on the other side. Relations she would 
undoubtedly have had none had she been left to 
live or die as a workhouse bastard ; but should 
the doctor succeed in life, should he ultimately be 
able to make this girl the darling of his own house, 
and then the darUng of some other house, should 
she live and win the heart of some man whom the 
doctor might delight to call his friend and nephew ; 
then relations might spring up whose ties would 
not be advantageous. 

No man plumed himself on good blood more 
than Dr. Thome ; no man had greater pride in 
his genealogical tree, and his hundred and thirty 
clearly-proved descents from MacAdam ; no man 
had a stronger theory as to the advantage held 
by men who have grandfathers over those who 
have none, or have none worth talking about. 
Let it not be thought that our doctor was a perfect 
character. No, indeed; most far from perfect. 
He had within him an inner, stubborn, self- 
admiring pride, which made him believe himself 
to be better and higher than those around him, 
and this from some unknown cause which he 
could hardly explain to himself. He had a pride 
in being a poor man of a high family ; he had a 
pride in repudiating the very family of which he 
was proud ; and he had a special pride in keeping 
his pride silently to himself. His father had been 
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a Thome, and his mother a Thorold. There was 
no better blood to be had in England. It was in 
the possession of such properties as these that he 
condescended to rejoice ; this man, with a man's 
heart, a man's courage, and a man's humanity ! 
Other doctors round the county had ditch water 
in their veins ; he could boast of a pure ichor, to 
which that of the great Omnium family was but a 
muddy puddle. 'Twas thus that he loved to excel 
his brother practitioners, he who might have in- 
dulged in the pride of excelling them both in 
talent and in energy! We speak now of his 
early days ; but even in his maturer life, the man, 
though mellowed, was the same. 

This was the man who now promised to take 
to his bosom as his own child a poor bastard 
whose father was already dead, and whose mother's 
family was such as the Scatcherds' ! It was ne- 
cessary that the child's history should be known 
to none. Except to the mother's brother it was 
an object of interest to no one. The mother had 
for some short time been talked of ; but now the 
nine days' wonder was a wonder no longer. She 
went off to her far-away home; her husband's 
generosity was duly chronicled in the papers, and 
the babe was left untalked of and unknown. 

It was easy to explain to Scatcherd that the 
child had not lived. There was a parting inter- 
view between the brother and sister in the gaol. 
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during which, with real tears and unaffected sorrow, 
the mother thus accounted for the offspring of her 
shame. Then she started, fortunate in her coming 
fortunes ; and the doctor took with him his charge 
to the new country in which they were both to 
live. There he found for her a fitting home till 
she should be old enough to sit at his table and 
live in his bachelor house ; and no one but old 
Mr. Gresham knew who she was, or whence she 
had come. 

Then, also, Eoger Scatcherd, having completed 
his six months' confinement, came out of prison. 

Eoger Scatcherd, though his hands were now 
red with blood, was to be pitied. A short time 
before the days of Henry Thome's death he had 
married a young wife in his own class of life, and 
had made many resolves, that henceforward his 
conduct should be such as might become a married 
man, and might not disgrace the respectable 
brother-in-law he was about to have given him. 
Such was his condition when he first heard of his 
sister's plight. As has been said, he filled himself 
vdth drink and started off on the scent of blood. 

During his prison days his wife had to support 
herself as she might. The decent articles of 
fomiture which they had put together were sold ; 
she gave up their little house, and, bowed down 
by misery, she also was brought near to death. 
When he was Hberated he at once got work ; but 
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those who have watched the lives of such people 
know how hard it is for them to recover lost 
ground. She became a mother immediately after 
his liberation, and when her child was bom they 
were in direst want; for Scatcherd was again 
drinking, and his resolves were blown to the wind. 

The doctor was then living at Greshamsbury. 
He had gone over there before the day on which 
he undertook the charge of poor Mary's baby, and 
soon found himself settled as the Greshamsbury 
doctor. This occurred very soon after the birth 
of the young heir. His predecessor in this career 
had ' bettered ' himself, or endeavoured to do so, 
by seeking the practice of some large town, and 
Lady Arabella, at a very critical time, was abso- 
lutely left with no other advice than that of a 
stranger, picked up, as she declared to Lady de 
Courcy, somewhere about Barchester gaol, or 
Barchester court-house, she did not know which. 

Of course Lady Arabella could not suckle the 
young heir herself. Ladies Arabella never can. 
They are gifted with the powers of being mothers, 
but not nursing-mothers. Nature gives them 
bosoms for show, but not for use. So Lady 
Arabella had a wet-nurse. At the end of six 
months the new doctor found that Master Frank 
was not doing quite so well as he should do ; • and 
after a little trouble it was discovered that the 
very excellent young woman who had been sent 
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express from Courcy Castle to Greshamsbury — a 
supply being kept up on the lord's demesne for 
the family use — ^was fond of brandy. She was at 
once sent back to the castle, of course ; and as 
Lady de Courcy was too much in dudgeon to send 
another, Dr, Thome was allowed to procure one. 
He thought of the misery of Eoger Scatcherd's 
wife, thought also of her health, and strength, and 
active habits; and thus Mrs. Scatcherd became 
foster-mother to young Frank Gresham. 

One other episode we must tell of past times. 
Previous to his father's death, Dr. Thome was in 
love. Nor had he altogether sighed and pleaded 
in vain; though it had not quite come to that, 
that the young lady's friends, or even the young 
lady herself, had actually accepted his suit. At 
that time his name stood well in Barchester. 
His father was a prebendary ; his cousins and his 
best friends were the Thornes of Ullathome, and 
the lady, who shall be nameless, was not thought 
to be injudicious in listening to the young doctor. 
But when Henry Thorne went so far astray, when 
the old doctor died, when the young doctor quar- 
relled with Ullathome, when the brother was 
killed in a disgraceful quarrel, and it turned out 
that the physician had nothing but his profession, 
and no settled locality in which to exercise it; 
then, indeed, the young lady's friends thought 
that she was injudicious, and the young lady 
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herself had not spirit enough, or love enough, to 
be disobedient. In those stormy days of the trial 
she told Dr. Thome, that perhaps it would be wise 
that they should not see each other any more. 

Dr. Thome, so counselled, at such a moment, so 
informed then, when he most required comfort 
from his love, at once swore loudly that he agreed 
with her. He rushed forth with a bursting heart, 
and said to himself that the world was bad, all 
bad. He saw the lady no more ; and, if I am 
rightly informed, never again made matrimonial 
overtures to any one. 
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And thus Dr. Thorne became settled for Kfe in 
the little village of Greshamsbury. As was then 
the wont with many country practitioners, and as 
should be the wont with them all if they con- 
sulted their own dignity a little less and the com- 
forts of their customers somewhat more, he added 
the business of a dispensing apothecary to that of 
physician. In doing so, he was of course much 
reviled. Many people around him declared that 
he could not truly be a doctor, or at any rate, a 
doctor to be so called; and his brethren in the 
art living around him, though they knew that 
his deplomas, degrees, and certificates, were all 
en regie, rather countenanced the report. There 
was much about this new comer which did not 
endear him to his own profession. In the first 
place, he was a new comer, and, as such, was of 
course to be regarded by other doctors as being 
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de trap. Greshamsbury was only fifteen miles from 
Barchester, where there was a regnlar depot of 
medical skill, and but eight from Silverbridge, 
where a properly-established physician had been 
in residence for the last forty years. Dr. Thome's 
predecessor at Greshamsbury had been a humble- 
minded, general practitioner, gifted with a due 
respect for the physicians of the county ; and he, 
though he had been allowed to physic the ser- 
vants, and sometimes the children at Greshams- 
bury, had never had the presumption to put him- 
self on a par with his betters. 

Then, also. Dr. Thome, though a graduated 
physician, though entitle^ beyond all dispute to 
* call himself a doctor, according to all the laws of 
all the colleges, made it known to the East Bar- 
setshire world, very soon after he had seated him- 
self at Greshamsbury, that his rate of pay was to 
be seven-and-sixpence a visit within a circuit of 
five nules, with a proportionally-increased charge 
at proportionally-increased distances. Now there 
was something low, mean, unprofessional, and 
democratic in this ; so, at least, said the children 
of ^sculapius gathered together in conclave at 
Barchester. In the first place, it showed that this 
Thome was always thinking of his money, like 
an apothecary, as he was ; whereas, it would have 
behoved him, as a physician, had he had the feel- 
ings of a physician under his hat, to have regarded 
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his own pursuits in a purely philosophical spirit, 
and to have taken any gain which might have 
accrued as an accidental adjunct to his station in 
life. A physician should take his fee without let- 
ting his left hand know what his right hand was 
doing; it should be taken without a thought, 
without a look, without a move of the facial 
muscles; the true physician should hardly be 
aware that the last friendly grasp of the hand 
had been made more precious by the touch of 
gold. Whereas, that fellow Thome would lug 
out half-a-crown from his breeches' pocket and 
give it in change for a ten-shilling piece. And 
then it was clear that this man had no apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of a learned profession. He 
might constantly be seen compounding medicines 
in the shop, at the left hand of his front door ; 
not making experiments philosophically in materia 
medica for the benefit of coming ages — which, if 
he did, he should have done in the seclusion of his 
study, far from profane eyes — but positively put- 
ting together common powders for rural bowels, 
or spreading vulgar ointments for agricultural 
ailments. 

A man of this sort was not fit society for Dr. 
Fillgrave of Barchester. That must be admitted. 
And yet he had been found to*be fit society for 
the old squire of Greshamsbury, whose shoe ribbons 
Dr. Fillgrave would not have objected to tie ; so 
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high did the old squire stand in the county just 
previous to his death. But the spirit of the Lady 
Arabella was known by the medical profession of 
Barsetshire, and when that good man died it was 
felt that Thome's short tenure of Greshamsbury 
favour was already over. The Barsetshire regulars 
were, however, doomed to disappointment. Our 
doctor had aheady contrived to endear himself to 
the heir; and though there was not even then 
much personal love between him and the Lady 
Arabella, he kept his place at the great house un- 
moved, not only in the nursery and in the bed- 
rooms, but also at the squire's dining-table. 

Now there was in this, it must be admitted, 
quite enough to make him unpopular among his 
brethren ; and this feeling was soon shown in a 
marked and dignified manner. Dr. Fillgrave, 
who had certainly the most respectable profes- 
sional connexion in the county, who had a repu- 
tation to maintain, and who was accustomed to 
meet, on almost equal terms, the great medical 
baronets from the metropolis at the houses of the 
nobility, Dr. Fillgrave declined to meet Dr. Thome 
in consultation. He exceedingly regretted, he 
said, most exceedingly, the necessity which he 
felt of doing so : he had never before had to per- 
form so painful a duty ; but, as a duty which he 
owed to his profession, he must perform it. With 
every feeling of respect for Lady , — a sick 
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guest at Greshamsbury, — and for Mr. Gresham, he 
must decline to attend in conjunction with Dr. 
Thome. If his services could be made available 
under any other circumstances, he would go to 
Greshamsbury as fast as post-horses could carry 
him. 

Then, indeed, there was war in Barsetshire. 
K there was on Dr. Thome's cranium one bimip 
more developed than another, it was that of com- 
bativeness. Not that the doctor was a bully, or 
even pugnacious, in the usual sense of the word ; 
he had no disposition to provoke a fight, no pro- 
pense love of quarrelling ; but there was that in 
him which would allow him to yield to no attack. 
Neither in argument nor in contest would he 
ever allow himself to be wrong ; never, at least, 
to any one but to himself; and on behalf of his 
special hobbies, he was ready to meet the world at 
large. 

It will therefore be understood, that when such 
a gauntlet was thus thrown in his very teeth by 
Dr. Fillgrave, he was not slow to take it up. He 
addressed a letter to the Barsetshire Conservative 
Standard, in which he attacked Dr. Fillgrave with 
some considerable acerbity. Dr. Fillgrave responded 
in four lines, saying, that on mature consideration 
he had made up his mind not to notice any re- 
marks that might be made on him by Dr. Thome 
in the public press. The Greshamsbury doctor 
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then wrote another letter, more witty and much 
more severe than the last ; and as this was copied 
into the Bristol, Exeter, and Gloucester papers, 
Dr. Fillgrave found it very difScult to maintain 
the magnanimity of his silence. It is sometimes 
becoming enough for a man to wrap himself in 
the dignified toga of silence, and proclaim himself 
indifferent to public attacks ; but it is a sort of 
dignity which it is very difficult to maintain. As 
well might a man, when stung to madness by 
wasps, endeavour to sit in his chair vdthout moving 
a muscle, as endure with patience and without 
reply the courtesies of a newspaper opponent. 
Dr. Thome wrote a third letter, which was too 
much for medical flesh and blood to bear. Dr. 
Fillgrave answered it, not, indeed, in his own 
name, but in that of a brother doctor ; and then 
the war raged merrily. It is hardly too much to 
say that Dr. Fillgrave never knew another happy 
hour. Had he dreamed of what materials was 
made that young compounder of doses at Greshams- 
bury he would have met him in consultation, 
morning, noon, and night, without objection ; but, 
having begun the war, he had no alternative to . 
going on with it : his brethren would allow him 
no alternative. Thus he was continually being 
brought up to the fight, as a prize-fighter may be 
seen to be, who is carried up to round after round, 
without any hope on his own part, and who, in 
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each round, drops to the ground before the very 
wind of his opponent's blows. 

But Dr. Fillgrave, though thus weak himself, 
was backed in practice and in countenance by 
nearly all his brethren in the county. The guinea 
fee, the principle of giving advice and of selling 
no medicine, the great resolve to keep a distinct 
barrier between the physician and the apothecary, 
and, above all, the hatred of the contamination of 
a bill, were strong in the medical mind of Barset- 
shire. Dr. Thome had the provincial medical world 
against him, and so he appealed to the metropolis. 
The Lancet took the matter up in his favour, but 
the Journal of Medical Science was against him ; 
the Weekly Chinirgeon, noted for its medical de- 
mocracy, upheld him as a medical prophet ; but 
the Scalping Knife, a monthly periodical got up 
in dead opposition to the Lancet, showed him no 
mercy. So the war went on, and our doctor, to a 
certain extent, became a noted character. 

He had, moreover, other difficulties to encounter 
in his professional career. It was something in 
his feivour that he understood his business ; some- 
thing that he was willing to labour at it with 
energy ; and resolved to labour at it conscien- 
tioosly. He had also other gifts, such as conver- 
sational brilliancy, an aptitude for true good fel- 
lowship, firmness in friendship, and general 
honesty of disposition, which stood him in stead 
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as he advanced in life. But, at his first starting, 
much that belonged to himself personally was 
against him. Let him enter what house he would, 
he entered it with a conviction, often expressed 
to himself, that he was equal as a man to the pro- 
prietor, equal as a human being to the proprietress. 
To age he would allow deference, and to special 
recognised talent — at least, so he said ; to rank, 
also, he would pay that respect which was its clear 
recognised prerogative ; he would let a lord walk 
out of a room before him if he did not happen 
to forget it ; in speaking to a duke he would ad- 
dress him as his grace ; and he would in no way 
assume a familiarity with bigger men than him- 
self, allowing to the bi^er man the privilege of 
making the first advances. But beyond this he 
would admit that no man should walk the earth 
with head higher than his own. 

He did not talk of these things much; he 
offended no rank by boasts of his own equality ; 
he did not absolutely teU the Earl de Courcy in 
words, that the privilege of dining at Courcy 
Castle was to him no greater than the privilege 
of dining at Courcy Parsonage; but there was 
that in his manner that told it. The feeling in 
itself was perhaps good, and was certainly much 
justified by the manner in which he bore himself 
to those below him in rank ; but there was folly 
in the resolution to run counter to the world's 
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recognised rules on such matters ; and much ab- 
surdity in his mode of doing so, seeing that at 
heart he was a thorough Conservative. It is 
hardly too much to say that he naturally hated a 
lord at first sight; but, nevertheless, he would 
have expended his means, his blood, and spirit, in 
fighting for the upper house of parhament. 

Such a disposition, until it was thoroughly 
understood, did not tend to ingratiate him with 
the wives of the country gentlemen among whom 
he had to look for practice. And then, also, there 
was not much in his individual manner to re- 
commend him to the favour of ladies. He was 
brusque, authoritative, given to contradiction, 
rough, though never dirty in his personal be- 
longings, and inclined to indulge in a sort of 
quiet raillery which sometimes was not thoroughly 
understood. People did not always know whether 
he was laughing at them or with them ; and 
some people were, perhaps, inclined to think that 
a doctor should not laugh at all when called in 
to act doctorially. 

When he was known, indeed, when the core of 
the fruit had been reached, when the huge pro- 
portions of that loving, trusting heart had been 
learned, and understood, and appreciated, when 
that honesty had been recognised, that manly, 
and almost womanly tenderness had been felt, 
then, indeed, the doctor was acknowledged to be 
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adequate to his profession. To trifling ailments 
he was too often brusque ; seeing that he accepted 
money for the cure of such, he should, we may 
say, have cured them without an offensive manner. 
So far he is without defence. But to real suffering 
no one found him brusque ; no patient lying pain- 
fiilly on a bed of sickness ever thought him 
Tough. 

Another misfortune was, that he was a bache- 
lor. Ladies think, and I, for one, think ladies 
are quite right in so thinking, that doctors 
should be married men. All the world feels that 
a man when married acquires some of the attri- 
butes of an old woman — he becomes, to a certain 
extent, a motherly sort of being ; he acquires a 
conversance with women's ways and women's 
wants, and loses the wilder and offensive sparks 
of his virility. It must be easier to talk to such 
a one about Matilda's stomach, and the growing 
pains in Fanny's legs, than to a young bachelor. 
This impediment also stood much in Dr. Thome's 
way during his first years at Greshamsbury. 

But his wants were not at first great; and 
though his ambition was perhaps high, it was not 
of an impatient nature. The world was his oyster ; 
but, circumstanced as he was, he knew it was not 
for him to open it with his lancet all at once. He 
had bread to earn, which he must earn wearily ; 
he had a character to make, which must come 
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slowly ; it satisfied his soul that, in addition to 
his immortal hopes, he had a possible future in 
this world to which he could look forward with 
dear eyes, and advance with a heart that would 
know no fainting. 

On his first arrival at Greshamsbury he had 
been put by the squire into a house, which he 
still occupied when that squire's grandson came 
of age. There were two decent, commodious pri- 
vate houses in the village — always excepting the 
rectory, which stood grandly in its own grounds, 
and, therefore, was considered as ranking above the 
vilh^e residences — of these two Dr. Thome had 
the smaller. They stood exactly at the angle 
before described, on the outer side of it, and at 
right angles with each other. They both pos- 
sessed good stables and ample gardens ; and it 
may be as well to specify, that Mr. Umbleby, the 
agent and lawyer ta the estate, occupied the 
larger one. 

Here Dr. Thome lived for eleven or twelve 
years, all alone ; and then for ten or eleven more 
with his niece, Mary Thorne. Mary was thirteen 
when she came to take up her permanent abode 
as mistress of the establishment — or, at any rate, 
to act as the only mistress which the establish- 
ment possessed. This advent greatly changed 
the tenor of the doctor's ways. He had been 
before pure bachelor; not a room in his house 
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liad been comfortably furnished : he at first com- 
menced in a make-shift sort of way. because he 
had not at his command the means of commenc- 
ing otherwise ; and he had gone on in the same 
£ishion, because the exact time had never come 
at which it was imperative in him to do other- 
wise. He had had no fixed hour for his meals, 
no fixed place for his books, no fixed ward- 
robe for his clothes. He had a few bottles of 
good wine in his cellar, and occasionally asked a 
brother bachelor to take a chop with him ; but 
beyond this he had touched very Uttle on the 
cares of housekeeping. A slop-bowl fall of strong 
tea, together with bread, and butter, ande^s, was 
produced for him in the morning, and he expected 
that at whatever hour he might arrive in the 
evening, some food should be presented to him 
wherewith to satisfy the cravings of Nature ; if, in 
addition to this, he had angther slop-bowl of tea 
in the evening, he got all that he ever required, 
or all, at least, that he ever demanded. 

But when Mary came, or rather when she was 
about to come^ things were altogether changed at 
the doctor's. People had hitherto wondered — ^and 
especially Mrs. Umbleby — ^how a gentleman like 
Dr. Thome could continue to Uve in so slovenly 
a manner ; and now people again wondered, and 
again especially Mrs. Umbleby, how the doctor 
could possibly think it necessary to put such a 
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lot of fiimitnre into his house because a Kttle chit 
of a girl of twelve years of age was coining to live 
with him. 

Mrs. Umbleby had great scope for her wonder. 
The doctor made a thorough revolution in his 
household, and fiimished his house from the 
ground to the roof completely. He painted— 
for the first time since the commencement of his 
tenantcy— he papered, he carpeted, and curtained, 
and mirrored, and linened, and blanketed, as though 
a Mrs. Thome with a good fortune were coming 
home to-morrow ; and aU for a girl of twelve 
years old. * And how,' said Mrs. Umbleby, to 
her friend Miss Gushing, * how did he find out 
what to buy?' as though the doctor had been 
brought up like a wild beast, ignorant of the 
-nature of tables and chairs, and with no more 
developed ideas of drawing-room drapery than an 
hippopotamus. 

To the utter amazement of Mrs. Umbleby and 
Miss Gushing, the doctor did it aU very well. He 
said nothing about it to any one, he never did 
say much about such things, but he furnished 
his house well and discreetly ; and when Mary 
Thome came home from her school at Bath, to 
which she had been taken some six years pre- 
viously, she found herself called upon to be the 
presiding genius of a perfect paradise. 

It has been said that the doctor had managed 
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to endear himself to the new squire before the old 
squire's death, and that, therefore, the change at 
Greshamsbury had had no professional ill effects 
upon him. Such was the case at the time ; but, 
nevertheless, all did not go on smoothly in the 
Greshamsbury medical department. There were 
six or seven years' difference in age between 
Mr. Gresham and the doctor, and, moreover, 
Mr. Gresham was young for his age, and the 
doctor old; but, nevertheless, there was a very 
close attachment between them early in life. This 
was never thoroughly sundered, and, backed by 
this, the doctor did maintain himself for some 
years before the fire of Lady Arabella's artillery. 
But drops falling, if they faU constantly, will bore 
through a stone. 

Dr. Thome's pretensions, mixed with his sub- 
versive professional democratic tendencies, his 
seven-and-sixpenny visits, added to his utter dis- 
regard of Lady Arabella's airs, were too much 
for her spirit. He brought Frank through his 
first troubles, and that at first ingratiated her; 
he was equally successful with the early dietary of 
Augusta and Beatrice ; but, as his success was 
obtained in direct opposition to the Courcy Castle 
nursery principles, this hardly did much in his 
favour. When the third daughter was bom, he 
at once declared that she was a very weakly 
flower, and sternly forbade the mother to go to 
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London. The mother, loving her babe, obeyed ; 
but did not the less hate the doctor for the order, 
which she firmly believed was given at the in- 
stance and express dictation of Mr. Gresham. 
Then another little girl came into the world, and 
the doctor was more imperative than ever as to 
the nursery rules and the excellence of country 
air. Quarrels were thus engendered, and Lady 
Arabella was taught to believe that this doctor 
of her husband's was after all no Solomon. In her 
husband's absence she sent for Dr. Fillgrave, 
giving very express intimation that he would not 
have to wound either his eyes or dignity by en- 
countering his enemy; and she found Dr. Fill- 
grave a great comfort to her. 

Then Dr. Thome gave Mr. Gresham to under- 
stand, that, under such circumstances, he could not 
visit professionally at Greshamsbury any longer. 
The poor squire saw there was no help for it, and 
though he still maintained his friendly connexion 
with his neighbour, the seven-and-sixpenny visits 
were at an end. Dr. Fillgrave from Barchester, 
and the apothecary at Silverbridge, divided the 
responsibility between them, and the nursery 
principles of Courcy Castle were again in vogue 
at Greshamsbury. 

So things went on for years, and those years 
were years of sorrow. We must not ascribe to 
our doctor's enemies the sufferings, and sickness, 
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and deaths that occurred. The four frail little 
ones that died wonld probably hare been taken had 
I^y Arabella been more tolerant of Dr. Thome. 
But the £skct was, that ther did die : and that the 
mother's heart then got the better of the woman's 
pride, and Lady Arabella hmnbled herself before 
Dr. Thome. She hnmbled herself, or wonld have 
done so, had the doctor permitted her. Bnthe,with 
his eyes fnll of tears, stopped the utterance of her 
apology, took her two hands in his, pressed them 
wamdy, and assured her that his joy in returning 
would be great, for the love that he bore to all 
that belonged to Greshamsbury. And so the seven- 
and-sixpenny visits were recommenced ; and the 
great triumph of Dr. Fillgrave came to an end. 

Great was the joy in the Greshamsbury nur- 
sery when the second change took place. Among 
the doctor s attributes, not hitherto mentioned, 
was an aptitude for the society of children. He 
delighted to talk to children, and to play with 
them. He would carry them on his back, three 
or four at a time, roll with them on the ground, 
race with them in the gardens, invent games for 
them, contrive amusements in circumstances which 
seemed quite adverse to all maimer of delight ; 
and, above all, his physic was not nearly so nasty 
as that which came firom SUverbridge. 

He had a great theory as to the happiness of 
children ; and though he was not disposed alto- 
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gather to throw over the precepts of Solomon — 
always bargaining that he should, under no cuv 
comstances, be himself the executioner — he 
argued that the principal duty which a parent 
owed to a child was to make him happy. Not 
only was the man to be made happy, the future 
man, if that might be possible, but the existing 
boy was to be treated with equal favour ; and his 
happiness, so said the doctor, was of much easier 
attainment. ^ 

* Why struggle after future advantage at the 
expense of present pain, seeing that the results 
were so very doubtftd ?' Many an opponent of 
the doctor had thought to catch him on the hip 
when so singular a doctrine was broached ; but 
they were not always successful. 'What,' said 
the sensible enemies, ' is Johnny not to be taught 
to read because he does not like it ?' * Johnny 
must read by all means,' would the doctor answer ; 
* but is it necessary that he should not like it ? If 
the preceptor have it in him, may not Johnny 
learn, not only to read, but to like to learn to 
read?' 

* But,' would say the enemies, ' children must be 
controlled.' ' And so must men also,' would say 
the doctor. ' I must not steal your peaches, nor 
make love to your wife, nor libel your character. 
Much as I might wish through my natural depra- 
vity to indulge in such vices, I am debarred from 
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tiiem wiihont pain, and I maj almosi say with- 
out nnliappiness.' 

And so the arg^ument went on, neither party 
oonyindng theother. But, in the meantime, the 
children of the neighbourhood became very fond 
of Dr. lliome. 

Dr. Thome and the squire were still &st friends, 
but drcmnstances had occnrred, spreading them- 
selves now over a period of many years, which 
almost made the poor squire uneasy in the doctor's 
company. Mr. Gresham owed a large sum of 
money, and he had, moreover, already sold a portion 
of his property. Unfortunately it had been the 
pride of the Greshams that their acres had de- 
scended from one to another without an entail, so 
that each possessor of Ghreshamsbury had had fall 
power to dispose of the property as he pleased. 
Any doubt as to its going to the male heir had 
never hitherto been felt. It had occasionally been 
encumbered by charges for younger children ; but 
these charges had been Uquidated, and the pro- 
perty had come down without any burden to the 
present squire. Now a portion of this had been 
sold, and it had been sold to a certain degree 
through the agency of Dr. Thome. 

This made the squire an unhappy man. No man 
loved his family name and honour, his old family 
blazon and standing more thoroughly than he did : 
he was every whit a Gb'esham in heart, but his 
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spirit had been weaker than that of his fore- 
fathers ; and in his days, for the first time, the ' 
Greshams were to go to the wall! Ten years 
before -tibe beginning of our story it had been 
necessary to raise a large sum of money to meet 
and pay off pressing liabilities, and it was found 
that this could be done with more material ad- 
vantage by selling a portion of the property than 
in any other way. A portion of it, about a third 
of the whole in value, was accordingly sold. 

Boxall Hill lay halfway between Gh-eshamsbury 
and Baxchester, and was known as having the 
best partridge-shooting in the county ; as having 
on it also a celebrated fox cover, Boxall Gorse, 
held in very high repute by Barsetshire sportsmen. 
There was no residence on the immediate estate, 
and it was altogether divided from the remainder 
of the Greshamsbury property. This, with many 
inward and outward groans, Mr. Gresham per- 
mitted to be sold. 

It was sold, and sold well, by private contract 
to a native of Baxchester, who, having risen from 
the world's ranks, had made for himself great 
wealth. Somewhat of this man's character must 
hereafter be told ; it will suffice to say that he 
relied for advice in money matters upon Dr. Thome, 
and that at Dr. Thome's suggestion he had pur- 
chased Boxall Hill, partridge shooting and gorse 
cover all included. He had not only bought 
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BoxaU ESn, but had sobsequeiithr lent ihe ^pdie 
large sums of moner oa mortgage, in all which 
transactknis the doctor had taken parL It had 
therefore oome to pass, that Mr. Ghediam was not 
nnfreqnentty called on to discuss his money a;&ir8 
with Dr. Thome, and occasiiHiaD^ to sobniit to 
lectures and advice which mi^t peihaps as well 
have been omitted. 

So much for Dr. Thome. A few words must 
still be said about Miss Maij b^xe we rush into 
our story ; the crust will thai have been broken, 
and the pie will be open to the guests. Little 
Miss Mary was kept at a &rm-house till she was 
six; she was then sent to school at Bath, and 
transplanted to the doctor's newly-fbomished house 
a litde more than six years after that. It must 
not be supposed that he had lost sight of his 
chaige during her earlier years. He was much 
too well aware of the nature of the promise which 
he had made to the departing mother to do that. 
He had constantly visited Ids little niece, and long 
before the first twelve years of her fife was over 
had lost all consciousness of his promise, and of 
his duty to the mother, in the stronger ties of down- 
right personal love for the onty creature that 
belonged to him. 

When Mary came home the doctor was like a 
diild in his glee. He prepared surprises for her 
with as mndi forethought and trouble as though 
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ie were contriving mines to blowup an enemy. 
He took her first into the shop, and then to the 
kitchen, thence to the dining-rooms, after that to 
his and her bed-rooms, and so on till he came to 
the full glory of the new drawing-room, enhancing 
the pleasure by little jokes, and telling her that 
he should never dare to come into the last para- 
dise without her permission, and not then till he 
had taken off his boots. Child as she was, she 
understood the joke, and carried it on like a little 
queen ; and so they soon became the firmest of 
friends. 

But though Mary was a queen, it was still 
necessary that she should be educated. Those 
were the earlier days in which Lady Arabella had 
humbled herself, and to show her humility she 
invited Mary to share the music lessons of Augusta 
and Beatrice at the great house. A music master 
from Barchester came over three times a-week, and 
remained for three hours, and if the doctor chose 
to send his girl over, she could pick up what was 
going without doing any harm. So said the Lady 
Arabella. The doctor, with many thanks and 
with no hesitation, accepted the offer, merely 
adding, that he had perhaps better settle separately 
with Signor CantabiH, the music master. He was 
very much obhged to Lady Arabella for giving 
his little girl permission to join her lessons to 
those of the Miss Greshams. 
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It need hardlj be said thafc tiie Ladf Anbdk 
was <Hi file at ODoe. Settle wifliS^iiflrGadafaili! 
No,iiideed; she woold do that ; flieie mist he no 
e^ense wfaateYer inemied in soA an arrmgemcgt 



<m Miss Thome's aooount ! But hoe, as in most 
things, the doctor carried his point. Itheii^the 
time of the laid^s hnmility, she eoold not make 
as good a figfat as she woold odierwise haTedone, 
and thus she found, to her great diagnst^ that Maij 
Thorne was karning mnsic in her sdiool-room on 
eqaal terms, as regarded payment, with her own 
daogfaters. The arrangement haring been made 
coold not be brc^Len, especialty as tlie yoon^ lady 
in nowise made herself disagveeafale ; and more 
espedall J as the Miss Gheahama tlnwiMJi C h were 
Teiy lond of her. 

And so Mary Th<»ne learnt mnsie at Cbesliams- 
boiy, and with her mnsic she learnt a»ha things 
ako: howtobdiaveherselfamfli^gidsofherown 
age; how to speak and talk as oeieryoong ladies 
do; how to dress herself and how to moreandwalk. 
An which, she, being qidck to karn, knot widion^ 
trouble at the great house. Something also die 
learnt of French, seeing tittt the Greshamsbuij 
French goTcmeas was always in the room. 



And then, some few years later flieie came a 
TedboTy and a rector's sister; and with the latter 
Mary studied German, and French abo. IVoni 
the doctor himsetf she learnt nradi; the choice. 
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namely^ of English books for her own reading, and 
habits of thought somewhat akin to his own, 
though modified by the feminine softness of her 
individual mind. 

And so Mary Thome grew up and was edu- 
cated. Of her personal appearance it certainly is 
my business as an author to say something. She 
is my heroine, and, as such, must necessarily be very 
b^autifW ; but, in teutii, her mind aad Jer q J- 
ties are more clearly distinct to my brain than her 
outward form and features. I know that she was 
fer from being tall, and far from being showy; 
that her feet and hands were small and delicate ; 
that her eyes were bright when looked at, but 
not gleaming so as to make thei^ brilliancy pal- 
pably visible to aU around her ; her hair was dark 
brown, and worn very plainly brushed from her 
forehead; her Kps were thin, aad her mouth, 
perhaps, in general inexpressive, but when she was 
eager in conversation it would show itself to be 
animated with curves of wondrous energy ; and, 
quiet as she was in manner, sober and demure as 
was her usual settled appearance, she could talk, 
when the fit came on her, with an energy which 
in truth surprised those who did not know her ; 
ay, and sometimes those who did. Energy ! nay, 
it was occasionally a concentration of passion, 
which left her for the moment perfectly uncon- 
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scions of all other cases bat solidtade for that 
sobject which she might then be adTOcating. 

AH her Mends, indnding the doctor, had at 
times been made nnhappy by this Tehemence of 
character ; bnt yet it was to that Tery Tehemence 
Uiat she owed it that all her Mends so loved her. 
It had once nearly banished her in early years 
firom the Greshamsbnry school-room ; and yet it 
ended in Tnalmig her claim to remain there so 
strong, that Lady Arabella conld no longer oppose 
it, even when she had the wish to do so. 

A new French governess had lately come to 
Greshamsbniy, and was, orwas to be, a great pet 
with Lady Arabella, having all the great gifts 
with which a goyemess can be endowed, and being 
also a protegee from the castle. The castle, in 
Greshamsbniy parlance, always meant that of 
Conrcy. Soon after this a valned little locket 
belonging to Angosta Gresham was missing. The 
French governess had objected to its being worn 
in the school-room, and it had been sent up to the 
bed-room by a yonng servant-girl, the daughter 
of a small &rmer on the estate. The locket was 
missing, and after a while, a considerable noise in 
the matter having been made, was found, by the 
diligence of the governess, somewhere among the 
belongings of the English servant. Great was 
the anger of Lady Arabella^ loud were the pro- 
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testations of the girl, mute the woe of her father, 
piteous the tears of her mother, inexorable the 
judgment of the Greshamsbury world. But 
something occurred, it matters now not what, to 
separate Mary Thome in opinion from that world 
at large. Out she then spoke, and to her face 
accused the governess of the robbery. For two 
days Mary was in disgrace ahnost as deep as that 
of the farmer's daughter. But she was neither 
quiet nor dumb in her disgrace. When Lady 
Arabella would not hear her, she went to Mr! 
Gresham. She forced her uncle to move in the 
matter. She gained over to her side, one by one, 
the potentates of the parish, and ended by bring- 
ing Mam'selle Larron down on her knees with a 
confession of the facts. From that time Mary 
Thome was dear to the tenantry of Greshamsbury ; 
and specially dear at one smaU household, where a 
rough-spoken father of a family was often heard 
to declare, that for Miss Mary Thome he'd face 
man or magistrate, duke or devil. 

And so Mary Thorne grew up under the 
doctor's eye, and at the beginning of our tale she 
was one of the guests assembled at Greshamsbury 
on the coming of age of the heir, she herself 
having then arrived at the same period of her 
life. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LESSONS FROM COUBCT CASTLE. 

It was the first of July, young Frank Gresliam's 
birthday, and the London season was not yet 
over ; nevertheless, Lady de Conrcy had managed 
to get down into the conntry to grace the coming 
of age of the heir, bringing with her all the Ladies 
Amelia, Bosina, Margaretta, and Alexandrina, 
together with snch of the Honourable Johns and 
Georges as conld be collected for the occasion. 

The Lady Arabella had contrived this year to 
spend ten weeks in town, which, by a little stretch- 
ing, she made to pass for the season; and had 
managed, moreover, at last to reftunish, not in- 
gloriously, the Portman-sqnare drawing-room. 
She had gone np to London under the pretext, 
imperatively urged, of Augusta's teeth — ^young 
ladies' teeth are not unfrequently of value in this 
way — and having received authority for a new 
carpet, which was really much wanted, had made 
such dexterous use of that sanction as to run up 
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an upholsterer's bill of six or seven hundred pounds. 
She had of course had her carriage and horses ; 
the girls of course had gone out; it had been 
positively necessary to have a few friends in 
Portman-square ; and, altogether, the ten weeks 
had not been unpleasant, and not inexpensive. 

For a few confidential minutes before dinner, 
Lady de Courcy and her sister-in-law sat together 
in the latter's dressing-room, discussing the un- 
reasonableness of the squire, who had expressed 
himself with more than ordinary bitterness as to 
the folly — he had probably used some stronger 
word — of these London proceedings. 

? Heavens !' said the countess, with much eager 
animation ; ' what can the man expect ? What 
does he wish you to dor 

* He would like to sell the house in London, 
and bury us all here for ever. Mind I was there 
only for ten weeks.* 

* Barely time for the girls to get their teeth 
properly looked at ! But, Arabella, what does he 
say ?' Lady de Courcy was very anxious to learn 
the exact truth of the matter, and ascertain, if she 
could, whether Mr. Gresham was really as poor 
as he pretended to be. 

'Why, he said yesterday that he would have 
no more going to town at all ; that he was barely 
able to pay the claims made on him and keep up 
the house here, and that he would not — ' 
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. ' Would not what ?' asked the coontess. 

* Why, he said that he wonld not ntterly mm 
poor Frank/ 

*Eain Prank?* 

' That's what he said.' 

' But, sorely, Arabella, it is not so had as that ? 
What possible reason can iliere be for him to be 
in debt?* 

' He is always talking of those elections/ 

* Bnt, my dear, Boxall Hill paid all that off. 
Of course Frank will not have such an income as 
there was when yon married into the family. 
We all know that ; and whom will he have to 
thank bnt his father? Bnt Boxall Hill paid all 
those debts, and why should there be any difficulty 
now?' 

'It was those nasty dogs, Bosina,' said the 
Lady Arabella, almost in tears. 

* Well, I for one never approved of the hounds 
coming to Greshamsbury . When a man has once 
involved his property he should not incur any 
expenses that are not absolutely necessary. That 
is a golden rule which Mr. Gresham ought to 
have remembered. Indeed, I put it to him nearly 
in those very words ; but Mr. Gresham never did, 
and never will receive with common civility any- 
thing that comes from me.' 

* I know, Bosina, he never did ; and yet where 
would he have been but for the De Courcys?' 
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So exclaimed, in her gratitude, the Lady Arabella ; 
to speak truth, however, but for the De Courcys, 
Mr. Gresham might have been at this moment 
on the top of Boxall Hill, monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

' As I was saying,' continued the countess, ' I 
never approved of the hounds coming to 
Greshamsbury ; but yet, my dear, the hounds 
can't have eaten up everything. A man with ten 
thousand a-year ought to be able to keep hounds ; 
particularly as he had a subscription.' 

*He says the subscription was little or 
nothing.' 

* That's nonsense, my dear. Now, Arabella, 
what does he do with his money? that's the 
question. Does he gamble ?' 

* Well,' said Lady Arabella, very slowly, ' I 
don't think he does.' If the squire did gamble 
he must have done it very slily, for he rarely 
went away from Greshamsbury, and certainly 
very few men looking like gamblers were in the 
habit of coming thither as guests. ' I don't 
think he does gamble.' Lady Arabella put her 
. emphasis on the word gamble, as though her 
husband, if he might perhaps be charitably ac- 
quitted of that vice, was certainly guilty of every 
other known in the civilized world. 

' I know he used,' said Lady de Courcy, looking 
very wise, and rather suspicious. She certainly 
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had soffidoit domestic reasons lor dJaKking the 
imypenaity ; 'I knoir he used; and when a man 
b^;ins he is haidty erer cored.' 

' WeD, if he does, I don't know it,' said the 
Ladj AiabeDa. 

'The monej, mj dear, most go somewhere. 
What excuse does he gire when jon teD him jou 
want this and that — all the ocmimon necessaries 
<^life, that joa hare ahrap been nsed to?* 

' He giTes no excuse ; sometimes he says Ihe 
funilj is so huge.' 

•Nonsense! Girls cost nothing ; thae's only 
Frank, and he can't hare cost anything yet 
Can he he saTing money to boy hack BoxaQ Hill V 

'Oh, no!' said the Lady Arabella quiddy. 
' He is not saying anything ; he nerer did, and 
never will sare, though he is so stingy to me. He 
is hard pushed for money, I know that.' 

' Then where has it gone?' said the CSountess 
de Courcy , with a look <^ stem decision. 

' Heayen only knows ! Now Augusta is to be 
married, I nrast of course haye a &w hundred 
pounds. You should haye heard how he groaned 
when I asked him for it. Heayen only knows 
where the money goes V And the injured wife 
wq^ed a piteous tear firom her eye with her fine 
dress cambric handkerchief. *I haye all the 
suflferings and privations of a poor man's wife, but 
I haye none of the consdlations. He has no 
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confidence in me ; he never tells me anything. He 
never talks to me about his affiiirs. K he talks 
to any one it is to that horrid doctor.' 

' What ! Doctor Thome T Now the Countess de 
Courcy hated Dr. Thome with a holy hatred. 

* Yes, Doctor Thome. I believe that he knows 
everything ; and advises everything, too. What- 
ever difficulties poor Gresham may have, I do 
believe Doctor Thome has brought them about. 
I do believe it, Bosina.' 

* Well, that is surprising. Mr. Gresham, with 
all his faults, is a gentleman; and how he can 
talk about his affairs with a low apothecary like 
that, I, for one, cannot imagine. Lord de Courcy 
has not always been to me all that he should 
have been; far from it.' And Lady de Courcy 
thought over in her mind injuries of a much 
graver description than any that her sister-in- 
law had ever suffered ; ' but I have never known 
an3rtliing like that at Courcy Castle. Surely 
Umbleby knows all about it, doesn't he ?' 

' Not half so much as the doctor,' said Lady 
Arabella. 

The countess shook her head slowly : the idea 
of Mr. Gresham, a country gentleman of good 
estate like him, making a confidant of a country 
doctor was too great a shock for her nerves ; and 
for a while she was constrained to sit silent before 
she could recover herself. 
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'One thing at any rate is certain, Arabella/ 
said the countess, as soon as she found herself 
again sufficiently composed to oflfer counsel in a 
properly dictatorial manner. ' One thing at any 
rate is certain ; if Mr. Gresham be involved so 
deeply as you say, Frank has but one duty before 
hiTYi : he must marry money. The heir of four- 
teen thousand a-year may indulge himself in 
looking for blood, as Mr. Gresham did, my dear ' — 
it must be understood that there was very little 
compliment in this, as the Lady Arabella had 
always conceived herself to be a beauty — ' or for 
beauty, as some men do,' continued the countess, 
thinking of the choice that the present Earl de 
Courcy had made; 'but Frank must marry 
money. I hope he will understand this early : 
do make him understand this before he makes a 
fool of himself: when a man thoroughly under- 
stands this, when he knows what his circumstances 
require, why, the matter becomes easy to him. 
I hope that Frank understands that he has no 
alternative. In his position he must marry 
money.' 

But, alas ! alas ! Frank Gresham had already 
made a fool of himself. 

* Well, my boy, I wish you joy with all my heart,' 
said the Honourable John, slapping his cousin 
on the back, as he walked round to the stable-yard 
with him before dinner, to inspect a setter puppy 
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of peculiarly fine breed whicli had been sent 
to Frank as a birthday present. * I wish I 
were an elder son; but we can't. all have that 
luck.' 

* Who wouldn't sooner be the younger son of 
an earl than the eldest son of a plain squire?' 
said Frank, wishing to say something civil in 
return for his cousin's civility. 

* I wouldn't for one,' said the Honourable John. 
* What chance have I ? There's Porlock's bb strong 
as a horse ; and then George comes next. And 
the governor's good for these twenty years.' And 
the young man sighed as he reflected what 
small hope there was that aU those who were 
nearest and dearest to him should die out of his 
way, and leave him to the sweet enjoyment of an 
earl's coronet and fortune. * Now, you're sure of 
your game some day ; and as you've no brothers, 
I suppose the squire'U let you do pretty well what 
you like. Besides, he's not so strong as my 
governor, though he's younger.' 

Frank had never looked at his fortune in this 
light before, and was so slow and green that he 
was not much delighted at the prospect now that 
it was offered to him. He had always, however, 
been taught to look to his cousins, the De Courcys, 
as men with whom it would be very expedient 
that he should be intimate ; he therefore showed 
no offence, but changed the conversation. 
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' Shan joa himi with the Baraeidiiie's tins next 
neason, John ? I hope joa will ; I siiaJL' 

• Well, I don't know. It's veiy slow. It's all 
tfllage here^ or else woodland. I ntlier hner I 
shall go to Leicestershiie when the partzidge 
shooting is orer. What sort of a kffc do yoa 
mean to come out with, Frank?* 

Frank became a little Ted as he answered, 
'Oh, I shall hare two,' he said; 'that is, the 
mare I hare had these two years, and the hoise 
my &ther gave me this nKnning/ 

'What! only those two? and the mare is 
nothing more than a pony/ 

' She is fifteen hands,' said Frank, ofiended. 

'Well, Frank, I certainly would not stand 
that,' said the Hononrable John. ' Whai,go out 
before the comity with one nntndned horse and a 
pony ; and yon the heir to Greshunsbmy !' 

' 111 have him so trained befiireNoTember/said 
Frank, 'that nothing in Baraetsfaire shall ^Aap 
him. 'Peter says' — Peter was the Gieshams- 
bnry stnd-groom — 'that he tucks up his hind 
l^s beantifblly.' 

' But who the deuce would tiiink of going to 
work with one horse ; or two eitlier, if y ou insist on 
calling the old pony a huntress? HI put you up 
to a trick, my lad : if you stand that yonll stand 
anything ; and if yon dcm't mean to go in lead- 
ing-strings all your life, now is the time to show 
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it. There^s young Baker — ^Harry Baker, you 
know — he came of age last year, and he has as 
pretty a string of nags as any one would wish to 
set eyes on ; four hunters and a hack. Now, if 
old Baker has four thousand a-year it's every 
shilling he has got/ 

This was true, and Frank Gresham, who in the 
morning had been made so happy by his father's 
present of a horse, began to feel that hardly 
enough had been done for him. It was true 
that Mr. Baker had only four thousand a-year ; 
but it was also true that he had no other child 
than Harry Baker; that he had no great esta- 
blishment to keep up ; that he owed a shilling to 
no one ; and, also, that he was a great fool in 
encouraging a mere boy to ape all the caprices of 
a man of wealth. Nevertheless, for a moment 
rrank Gresham did feel that, considering his 
position, he was being treated rather unworthily. 

'Take the matter in your own hands, Frank,' 
said the Honourable John, seeing the impression 
that he had made. 'Of course the governor 
knows very well that you won't put up with 
such a stable as that. Lord bless you ! I have 
heard that when he married my aunt, and that 
was when he was about your age, he had the 
best stud in the whole county; and then he 
was in parliament before he was three-and- 
twenty.' 

G 2 
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* BSs father you know died when he was Tery 
young/ said Frank. 

'Yes; I know he had a stroke of luck that 
doesn't fall to every one ; but — ' 

'Young Frank's hce grew dark now instead of 
red. When his cousin submitted to him the 
necessity of having more than two horses for his 
own use he could listen to him ; but when the 
same monitor talked of the chance of a other's 
death as a stroke of luck, Frank was too much 
disgusted to be able to pretend to pass it over 
with indifference. What ! was he thus to think 
of his father, whose face was always lighted up 
with pleasure when his boy came near him, and 
so rarely bright at any other time ? Frank had 
watched his father closely enough to be aware of 
this ; he knew how his father delighted in him ; 
he had had cause to guess that his father had 
many troubles, and that he strove hard to banish 
the memory of them when his son was with him. 
He loved his father truly, purely, and thoroughly, 
liked to be with him, and would be proud to be 
his confidant. Could he then listen quietly 
while his cousin spoke of the chance of his 
father's death as a stroke of luck ? 

* I shouldn't think it a stroke of luck, John. 
I should think it the greatest misfortune in the 

world.' 

It is so difficult for a young man to enumerate 
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sententioTisly a principle of morality, or even an 
expression of ordinary good feeling, without 
giving himself something of a ridiculous air, 
without assuming something of mock grandeur. 

*0h, of course, my dear fellow/ said the 
Honourable John, laughing ; * that's a matter of 
course. We all understand that without saying 
it. Porlock, of course, would feel exactly the 
same about the governor; but if the governor 
were to walk, I think Porlock would console 
himself with the thirty thousand a-year.' 

* I don't know what Porlock would do ; he's 
always quarrelling with my uncle, I know. I 
only spoke for myself; I never quarrelled with 
my father and I hope I never shall/ 

'All right, my lad of wax, all right. I dare 
say you won't be tried ; but, if you are, you '11 
find before six months are over that it's a very 
nice thing to be master of Greshamsbury.' 

'I'm sure I shouldn't find anything of the 
kind.' 

'Very well, so be it. Tou wouldn't do as 
young Hatherly did, at Hatherly Court, in 
Gloucestershire, when his father kicked the 
bucket. Tou know Hatherly, don't you ?' 

' No ; I never saw him.' 

' He's Sir Frederick now, and has, or had, one 
of the finest fortunes in England, for a commoner ; 
the most of it is gone now. Well, when he heard 
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ci his goTenuH-'s deaiii, lie ¥ra8 in Finis, \mt ht 
went {^ to Hadierfy as hst as specbl tnim and 
post-horses would cany him, and got Ihen jut: 
in time for the foneraL As he came hack to 
Hatherij Court fiom the draich, thej were pot* 
ting up the hairhment over the door, and lEaefeer 
Fred saw that the nndratakers pot at the hottam 
'* Besmgam.'' Yon know what that means r 

' Oh, yes,' said Frank. 

' *' in ocHne hack again," ' said the Hkmonr- 
able John, ccmstming the Latin fixr the henefit of 
his cousin. ' '^ Ko," said Fred Haftheiir, lookii^ 
up at the lifliyiiinpni ; ** I'm hlessed if jon do, old 
gentleman, lliat would he too much of m joke ; 
in take caze of IhaL" So he got up ai nighty 
and he got some ieDows with him, and they 
cHmhed iq> md painted out "Besm^am," and thiy 
painted into its place, ** Beq[uiescat in pace ;" which 
means, you know, ''yon'd a great deal hetter 
stay where yon are/' Now I caU tiiat good. 
Fred Hatherly did that as sure as — as sure as — 
as sure as anything. 

Frank could not help laughing at ihe skjory, 
espedaOy at his cousin's mode of tianslatmg the 
undertaker's motfcos; and then tibey sauntered 
back from the staUes into the house to dress for 
dinner. 

Dr. Thome had come to the house somewhat 
before dinner-time, at Mr. Chresham's request. 
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and waa now sitting with the squire in his own 
book-room — so called — ^while Mary was talking 
to some ofthegirk upstairs. 

' I must have ten or twelve thousand pounds ; 
ten at the very least/ said the squire, who was 
sitting in his usual arm-chair, close to his littered 
table, with his head supported on his hand, look- 
ing very unlike the father of an heir to a noble 
property, who had that day come of age. 

It was the first of July, and of course there 
was no fire in the grate; but, nevertheless, the 
doctor was standing with his back to the fire- 
place, with his coat-tails over his arms, as though 
he were engaged, now in summer as he so often 
was in winter, in talking, and roasting his hinder 
person at the same time. 

* Twelve thousand pounds ! It's a very large 
sum of money.' 

* I said ten,' said the squire. 

*Ten thousand pounds is a large sum of 
money. There is no doubt he'U let you have it. 
Scatcherd will let you have it ; but I know he'll 
expect to have the title-deeds.' 

*What! for ten thousand pounds?' said the 
squire. ' There is not a registered debt against 
the property but his own and Armstrong's.' 

* But his own is very large already.' 

* Armstrong's is nothing; about four-and- 
twenty thousand pounds.' 
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' Yes ; bat he comes first, Mr. Ghi^efiham/ 

* Well, what of that ? To hear jou talk, one 
would think that Hhere was nothing left of 
Greshamsbuij. What's four-and-twentj thon- 
fiand pounds? Does Scatcherd know what the 
rent roll is ?' 

* Oh, yes ; he knows it well enongh : I wish he 
did not/ 

' Well, then, why does he make such a bother 
about a few thousand .pounds ? The title-deeds, 
indeed!' 

* What he means is, that he must have amj^ 
security to cover what he has already advanced 
before he goes on. I wish to goodness you had 
no further need to borrow. I did think that 
things were settled last year/ 

* Oh, if there's any difficulty, TJmbleby will get 
it for me/ 

* Yes ; and what will you have to pay for it ?' 
'I'd sooner pay double than be talked to in 

this way/ said the squire, angrily, and, as he 
spoke, he got up hurriedly fix)m his diair, thrust 
his hands into his trousers' pockets, walked 
quicUy to the window, and immediately walking 
back again threw himself once more into his 
chair. 

'There are some things a man cannot bear, 
doctor/ said he, beating the devil's tattoo on the 
floor with one of his feet, ' though Grod knows I 
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ought to be patient now, for I am made to bear 
a good many si\ch things. You had better tell 
Scatcherd that I am obliged to him for his offer, 
but that I will not trouble him/ 

The doctor during this little outburst had 
stood quite silent with his back to the fire-place 
and his coat tails hanging over his arms; but 
though his voice said nothing, his face said much. 
He was very unhappy ; he was greatly grieved to 
find that the squire was so soon again in want of 
money, and greatly grieved also to find that this 
want had made him so bitter and unjust. Mr. 
Gresham had attacked him; but as he was de- 
termined not to quarrel with Mr. Gresham, he 
refirained from answering. 

The squire also remained silent for a few 
minutes; but he was not endowed with the 
gift of silence, and was soon, as it were, compelled 
to speak again. 

* Poor Frank,' said he. * I could yet be easy 
about everything if it were not for the injury I 
have done him. Poor Frank !' 

The doctor advanced a few paces from off the 
rug, and taking his hand out of his pocket, he 
laid it gently on the squire's shoulder. ' Frank 
will do very well yet,' said he. ' It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that a man should have fourteen 
thousand pounds a-year to be happy.' 

*My father left me the property entire, and 
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I should leave it entire to m j son ; but yon don't 
understand this/ 

The doctor did understand the feeling fuUy. 
The iauct, on the other hand, was that, long as he 
had known him, the squire did not understand 
the doctor. 

* T would you could, Mr. Gresham,' said the 
doctor, ^ so that your mind might be happier ; but 
that cannot be, and, therefore, I say again, that 
Frank will do very well yet, although he will not 
inherit fourteen thousand pounds a-y ear ; and I 
would have you say the same thing to yourself.' 

* Ah, you don't understand it,' persisted the 
squire. ' You don't know how a man feels when 
he — ^Ah, well ! it's no use my troubling you with 
what cannot .be mended. I wonder whether 
Umbleby is about the place any where ?' 

The doctor was again standing with his back 
against the chimney-piece, and with his hands in 
his pockets. 

* You did not see Umbleby as you came in ?' 
again asked the squire. 

*No, I did not; and if you will take my 
advice you will not see him now; at any rate 
with reference to this money.' 

* I tell you I must get it from some one ; you 
say Scatchard won't let me have it.' 

' No, Mr. Gresham ; I did not say that.' 

* Well, you said what was as bad. Augusta is 
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to be married in September, and the money must 
be had. I have agreed to give Moffat six thou- 
sand pounds, and he is to have the money down 
in hard cash/ 

' Six thousand pounds,' said the doctor. ' Well, 
I suppose that is not more than your daughter 
should have. But then, five times six are thirty ; 
thirty thousand pounds will be a large sum to 
make up.' 

The father thought to himself that his younger 
girls were but children, and that the trouble of 
arranging their marriage portions might well be 
postponed awhile. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. 

'That Moffat is a griping, hungry fellow/ 
said the squire. ^ I suppose Augusta likes him ; 
and, as regards money, it is a good match.' 

' If Miss Gresham loves him that is everything. 
I am not in love with him myself, but then, I 
am not a young lady.' 

' The De Courcys are very fond of him. Lady 
de Courcy says that he is a perfect gentleman, 
and thought very much of in London.' 

' Oh ! if Lady de Courcy says that, of course 
it's all right,' said the doctor, with a quiet 
sarcasm, that was altogether thrown away on the 
squire. 

The squire did not like any of the De Courcys, 
especially, he did not like Lady de Courcy ; but 
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itill be vas accessible to a certain amount of 
^cafibkatiaii in the near connexion which he had 
wififii tlie eail and countess ; and when he wanted 
to $a{^rt his family greatness, would sometimes 
wmklr fiJI back upon the grandeur of Courcy 
Castle. It was only when talking to his wife 
that he invariably snubbed the pretensions of his 
noble relatives. 

The two men after this remained silent for a 
while ; and then the doctor, renewing the subject 
for which he had been summoned into the book- 
room, remarked, that as Scatcherd was now in the 
country — he did not say, was now at BoxaU 
Hill, as he did not wish to wound the squire's 
ears — perhaps he had better go and see him, and 
ascertain in what way this affair of the money 
might be arranged. There was no doubt, he 
said, that Scatcherd would supply the sum re- 
quii'ed at a lower rate of interest than that at 
which it could be procured through Umbleby's 
means. 

'Very well/ said the squire, 'I'll leave it in 
your hands then. I think ten thousand pounds 
will do. And now I'll dress for dinner.' And 
tlien the doctor left him. 

Perhaps the reader will suppose after this 
that the doctor had some pecuniary interest of 
his own in arranging the squire's loans ; or, at 
Uhl* mte^ he will think that the squire must have 
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SO thought. Not in the least ; neither had he 
any such interest, nor did the squire think that 
that he had any. What Dr. Thome did in this 
matter he did for love ; what Dr. Thome did in 
this matter the squire well knew was done for 
love. But the squire of Greshamsbury was a 
a great man at Greshamsbury ; and it behoved 
him to maintain the greatness of his squirehood 
when discussing his affairs with the village 
doctor. So much he had at any rate learnt jfrom 
his contact with the De Courcys. 

And the doctor, proud, arrogant, contradictory, 
headstrong as he was, why did he bear to be 
thus snubbed ? Because he knew that the squire 
of Gh-eshamsbury, when struggling with debt and 
poverty, required an indulgence for his weakness. 
Had Mr. Gresham been in easy circumstances, the 
doctor would by no means have stood so placidly 
with his hands in his pockets, and have had 
Mr. Umbleby thus thrown in his teeth. The 
doctor loved the squire, loved him as his own 
oldest friend ; but he loved him ten times better 
as being in adversity than he could ever have done 
had things gone well at Greshamsbury in his 
time. 

While this was going on down stairs, Mary 
was sitting up stairs with Beatrice Gresham in 
the school-room. The old school-room, so called, 
was now a sitting-room, devoted to the use of 
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the grown-Tip yonng ladies of the family, whereas, 
one of the old nurseries was now the modem 
school-room. Mary well knew her way to this 
sanctum, and, without asking any questions, 
walked up to it when her uncle went to the 
^squire. On entering the room she found that 
Augusta and the Lady Alexandrina were also 
there, and she hesitated for a moment at the 
door. 

'Come in, Mary,' said Beatrice, *you know 
my cousin Alexandrina.' Mary came in, and 
and having shaken hands with her two friends, 
was bowing to the lady, when the lady conde- 
scended, put out her noble hand, and touched 
Miss Thome's fingers. 

Beatrice was Mary's friend, and many heart- 
burnings and much mental solicitude did that 
young lady give to her mother by indulging in 
such a friendship. But Beatrice, with some 
faults, was trae at heart, and she persisted in 
loving Mary Thome in spite of the hints which 
her mother so frequently gave as to the impro- 
priety of such an affection. 

Nor had Augusta any objection to the society 
of Miss Thome. Augusta was a strong-minded 
girl, with much of the De Courcy arrogance, 
but quite as well inclined to show it in opposi- 
tion to her mother as in any other form. To 
her alone in the house did Lady Arabella show 
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mtich deference. She was now going to make 
a suitable match with a man of large fortune, 
who had been procured for her as an eligible 
parti by her aunt, the countess. She did not 
pretend, had never pretended, that she loved Mr. 
Mofiat, but she knew, she said, that in the present 
staAe of her father's afiairs such a match was 
expedient. Mr. Moffat was a young man of very 
large fortune, in parhament, inclined to business, 
and in every way recommendable. He was not 
a man of birth, to be sure ; that was to be la- 
mented — in confessing that Mr. Moffat was not 
a man of birth, Augusta did not go so far as to 
admit that he was the son of a tailor ; such, 
however, was the rigid truth in this matter — he 
was not a man of birth, that was to be lamented ; 
but in the present state of affairs at Gbeshamsbury, 
she understood well that it was her duty to 
postpone her own feelings in some respect. Mr. 
Mof^t would bring fortune ; she would bring 
blood and connexion. And as she so said, her 
bosom glowed with strong pride to think that 
she would be able to contribute so much more 
towards the proposed future partnership than 
her husband would do. 

*Twas thus that Miss Gresham spoke of her 
match to her dear friends, her cousins, the De 
Courcys for instance, to Miss Oriel, her sister 
Beatrice, and even to Mary Thome. She had 
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no enthusiasm she admitted, but she thought she 
had good judgment. She thought she had shown 
good judgment in accepting Mr. MoflGat's oflfer, 
though she did not pretend to any romance of affec- 
tion. And, having so said, she went to work with 
considerable mental satisfaction, choosing furni- 
ture, carriages, and clothes, not extravagantly as 
her mother would have done, not in deference to 
the sterner dictates of the latest fashion as her aunt 
would have done, with none of the girlish glee 
in new purchases which Beatrice would have felt, 
but with sound judgment. She bought things 
that were rich, for her husband was to be rich, 
and she meant to avail herself of his wealth ; 
she bought things that were fashionable, for she 
meant to live in the fashionable world ; but she 
bought what was good, and strong, and lasting, 
and worth its money. 

Augusta Gresham had perceived early in life 
that she could not obtain success either as an 
heiress or as a beauty, nor could she shine as a 
wit ; she, therefore, fell back on such qualities as 
she had, and determined to win the world as a 
strong-minded, useful woman. That which she 
had of her own was blood ; having that, she 
would in all ways do what in her lay to enhance 
its value. Had she not possessed it, it would to 
her mind have been the vainest of pretences. 

When Mary came in, the wedding preparations 
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were being discussed. The number and names 
of the bridesmaids were being settled, the dresses 
were on the tapis, the invitations to be given 
were talked over. Sensible as Augusta was, she 
was not above such feminine cares; she was, 
indeed, rather anxious that the wedding should 
go off well. She was a little ashamed of her 
tailor's son, and therefore anxious that things 
should be as brilliant as possible. 

The bridesmaids' names had just been written 
on a card as Mary entered the room. There were 
the Ladies Amelia, Eosina, Margaretta, and Alex- 
andrina of course at the head of it ; then came 
Beatrice and the twins, then Miss Oriel, who, 
though only a parson's sister, was a person of 
note, birth, and fortune. After this there had 
been here a great discussion whether or not there 
should be any more. If there were to be one 
more there must be two. Now Miss MoflEat had 
expressed a direct wish, and Augusta, though she 
would much rather have done without her, hardly 
knew how to refuse. Alexandrina — we hope we 
may be allowed to drop the * lady,' for the sake 
of brevity, for the present scene only — was dead 
against such an unreasonable request. * We none 
of us know her, you know ; and it would not be 
comfortable.' Beatrice strongly advocated the 
future sister-in-law's acceptance into the bevy: 
she had her own reasons; she was pained that 
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Mdjy iThbriie should not be among the nnihber, 
and ijf Miss 'Ao&i were accepted, perhaps Mary 
taiight be bronght m as her cdleagne. 

' If y6a have Miss Moffiit/ €aid Alexandrina, 
' you must have de^ Kttle pUsisfy, too ; and I really 
think that pns6y is too yonng ; it will be trouble- 
some/ Pussy was the youngest Miss Gresham, 
who was now only eight years old, and whose 
real name was Nina. 

' Augusta,* said Beaiaice, speaking with some 
flight hesitation, some ^aupqdn ci doubt, befoi^ 
the high authority of her noble cotishi, * if you do 
have Miss Moffiit would you mind asking Mary 
Thome to join her ? I think Mary would like it, 
because, you see. Patience Oriel is to be otie ; and 
we have known Mary much longer than we have 
known Patience/ 

Then out and spake tlie Lady Alexandrina. 

^ Beatrice, dear, if you think of what you are 
asking, I am sure you will see that it would not 
do ; would not do at alL Miss Thome is a very 
nice girl, I am sure; and, indeed, what little I 
have seen of her I highly approve. But, after all, 
who is she ? Mamma, I know, thinks that Aunt 
Arabella has been wrong to let her be here so 
much, but — ' 

Beatrice became rather red in the face, and, in 
spite of the dignity of her cousin, was preparing 
to defend her friend. 
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' Mind, I am not saying a word against Miss 
X3iome/ 

'If I am married before her, she dball be one 
of my biidesmaidB,' said Beatrice. 

^ That -will probably depend on ciroamstauces/ 
said the Lady Alezandrina : I find that I cannot 
bring ooay courteous pen to drop the title. ' But 
Axiginsta is i^ery peculiarly situated. Mr. Mofiat 
is, you see, not of the very highest birth ; and, 
therefore, she should take care that on her side 
every one about her is well bom.' 

'"Then you cannot have Miss Moffat,' said 
^Beatrice. 

' No ; I would not if I could help it,' said the 
cousin. 

' Bat the Thomes are as good a family as the 
Gre^ams,' said Beatrice. She had not quite 
couTage to say, as good as the De Courcys. 

* I dare say they are ; and if this was Miss 
Thome of XJllathome, Augusta probably would 
not object to her. But can you tell me who Miss 
Mary Thome is ?' 

* She is Doctor Thome's niece.' 

* You mean that she is called so ; but do you 
know who her father was, or who her mother was ? 
I, for one, must own I do not. Mamma, I believe, 
does, but — ' 

At this moment the door opened gently, and 
Mary Thome entered the room. 

H 2 
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It may easily be conceived, that whfle Mary 
was malring her salutations the three other young 
ladies were a little cast aback. The Lady Alex- 
andrina, however, quickly recovered herself, and, 
1>y her inimitable presence of mind and &cile grace 
of manner, soon put the matter on a proper footing. 

' We were discussing Miss Gresham's marriage,' 
said she; 'I am sure I may mention to an ac 
quaintance of so long standing as Miss Thome, 
that the first of September has been now fixed for 
the wedding/ 

Miss Gresham! Acquaintance of so long 
standing! Why, Mary aud Augusta Gresham 
had for years, we will hardly say now for how 
many, passed their mornings together in the same 
school-room ; had quarrelled and squabbled, and 
caressed and kissed, and been all but as sisters to 
each other. Acquaintance, indeed ! Beatrice felt 
that her ears were tingling, and even Augusta 
was a little ashamed. Mary, however, knew that 
the cold words had come from a De Courcy, and 
not from a Gresham, and did not, therefore, resent 
them. 

* So it's settled, Augusta, is it ?' said she ; * the 
first of September. I wish you joy with all my 
heart,' and coming round, she put her arm over 
Augusta's shoulder and kissed her. The Lady 
Alexandrina could not but think that the doctor's 
niece uttered her congratulations very much as 
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though she were speaking to an equal ; very much 
as though she had a father and mother of her own. 

*You will have dehcious weather/ continued 
Mary. * September, and the beginning of October, 
is the nicest time of the year. If I were going 
honeymooning it is just the time I would choose/ 

' I wish you were, Mary,* said Beatrice. 

*So do not I, dear, till I have found some 
decent sort of body to honeymoon along with me. 
I won't stir out of Greshamsbury till I have sent 
you off before me, at any rate. And where will 
you go, Augusta?' 

' We have not settled that,' said Augusta. ^ Mr. 
Moffiit talks of Paris.' 

* Who ever heard of going to Paris in Septem- 
ber ?' said the Lady Alexandrina. 

' Or who ever heard of the gentleman having 
anything to say on the matter ?' said the doctor s 
niece. ' Of course Mr. Moffat will go wherever you 
are pleased to take him.' 

The Lady Alexandrina was not pleased to 
find how completely the doctor's niece took upon 
herself to talk, and sit, and act at Greshamsbury 
as though she was on a par with the young ladies 
of the family. That Beatrice should have allowed 
this would not have surprised her ; but it was to 
be expected that Augusta would have shown 
better judgment. 

'These things require some tact in their 
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management , some deKcacy when high interests 
are at stake/ said she. "- 1 agree witb Miss Tboma 
in thinking that, in ordinary circumstaaces^ with 
ordinary people, perhaps, the lady should have 
her. way. Bank, however, has its drawbacks^ 
Mi8B Thome, a« weU as its privileges.' 

' I should not object to the drawbados,' said the 
doctor's niece, ' presuming them to be of some use ; 
but I fear I might &il in getting on so well with 
the privileges/ 

The Lady Alexandrina looked at her as 
though not ftdly aware whether she intended to 
be pert. In truth, the Lady Alexandrina was 
rather in the dark on the subject. It was almost 
impossible, it waa incredible, that a fatherless, 
motherless, doctor s niece should be pert to an 
earl's daughter at Greshamsbury, seeing that that 
earl's daughter was the cousin of the Miss 
Gbeshams. And yet the Lady Alexandrina hardly 
knew what other construction to put on the words 
she had just heard. 

It was at any rate clear to her that it was not 
becoming that she should just then stay any 
longer in that room. Whether she intended to be 
pert or not^ Miss Mary Thome was, to say the least> 
very free. The De Courcy ladies knew what was 
due to them, no la^es better ; and, therefore, the 
Lady Alexandrina made up her mind at once to 
go to her own bed-room. 
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'Aug^stay' she ^aid^ nsing ^^owly from heqr 
chair with much stately com,posiii^e, ' it is aeJixly 
time to dress \ will you come with me ? We l^ve 
a grea,t des^ tp settl^^ you Iqiow/ 

So fijhe sw£^:^ oi^t of the room, and August^, 
t0^ing M^ry that sJie T^ould see her agapi £^. 
dinner, swam — ^no, tried to swim — after he;r. 
I^Cl^ GreshaiT) Jt^^l^iad gre£)»t a^yautages ; but sl\^ 
1^ jxf^if beepi ab^Jutely brought up at Co\ircy 
C^tl^> ^d coi|ld not ^js yet quite a^isum^ t^e. 
Courcy style of swimming. 

' Tliere/ said Mary, as the 4oc? plosecl bel^ind 
the rustling mu§lins of the ladies. 'TJierfi, I 
Ijaye piade aijt ene^jpiy fqr ever, perhaps two ; tl^at's 
sf^ti^fi^ory/ 

' And w^y l^aye yoi^ 4p^^ it> Mary ? When \ 
am fighting your battles bchii^d your bac^, wfey 
dp yo^ pome an^ upset \i all by making the wholp 
%i41y of the De Cpurpys dislie you ? In such 
a letter as th%t, they'll £(11 go together.' 

'I aji^ gi^ye tljey lyill/ said Mary; 'wbetl^er 
they would be equally unanimous in a case of Ipye 
and charity, that, indeed, is another question.- 

' But why ^b^l^d you try |jp make i)ay cousin 
^ligry I joyi jkh^t oug}it to have ^o much sen^e ? 
Dpn't you rpmefliber ^hat you were saying your- 
a^Jf the othpr day, of the absurdity of combating 
pretences which the world sanctions T 

* I 4p, Trichy, I 4o ; don't scold me now. It is 
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80 much easier to preacli than to practise. I do 
so wish I was a clergyman.' 

' But jon have done so much harm, Mary/ 

* Have I y said Mary, kneeling down on the 
ground at her Mend's feet. * If I humble myself 
very low, if I kneel through the whole evening in 
a comer, if I put my neck down and let aQ your 
cousins trample on it, and then your aunt, would 
not that make atonement ? I would not object to 
wearing sackcloth, either; and I'd eat a little 
ashes — or, at any rate, I'd try/ 

* I know you're very clever, Mary ; but still I 
think you're a fooL I do indeed/ 

' I am a fool, Trichy, I do confess it ; and am 
not a bit clever : but don't scold me, you see how 
humble I am ; not only humble but umble, which 
I look upon to be the comparative or, indeed, su- 
perlative degree. Or perhaps there are four de- 
grees ; humble, umble, stumble, tumble ; and then, 
when one is absolutely in the dirt at their feet, 
perhaps these big people won't wish one to stoop 
any further.* 

' Oh, Mary !' 

' And, oh, Trichy ! you don't mean to say I 
mayn't speak out before you. There, perhaps 
you'd like to put your foot on my neck.* And 
then she put her head down to the footstool and 
kissed Beatrice's foot. 

' I'd like, if I dared, to put my hand on your 
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cheek and give you a good slap for being such a 
goose/ 

* Do ; do, Trichy : you shall tread on me, or 
slap me, or kiss me ; whichever you like/ 

*I can't tell you how vexed I am,* said 
Beatrice ; * I wanted to arrange something/ 

* Arrange something ! What ? arrange what ? 
I love arranging. I fancy myself qualified to be 
an arranger-general in female matters. I mean 
pots and pans, and such like. Of course I don't 
aUude to extraordinary people and extraordinary 
circumstances that require tact, and delicacy, 
and drawbacks, and that sort of thing.' 

* Very well, Mary/ 

* But it's not very well ; it's very bad if you 
look like that. Well, my pet, there, I won't. I 
won't allude to the noble blood of your noble re- 
latives either in joke or in earnest. What is it 
you want to arrange, Trichy ?' 

* I want you to be one of Augusta's brides- 
maids.' 

* Good heavens, Beatrice ! Are you mad ? 
What ! Put me, even for a morning, into the 
same category of finery as the noble brood from 
Courcy Castle !' 

* Patience is to be one.' 

* But that is no reason why Impatience should 
be another, and I should be very impatient under 
such honours. No, Trichy ; joking apart, do not 
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think 0/ it. Even if Aijigusta wished it I should 
refuse. I should be obliged to refuse. I, too, suflfer 
from pride ; a pride quite as unpardonable a^ that 
of others : I eould }fiot stand with your four lady- 
cousins behiAd your sister at the altar. Ia such 
a galaxy they would be the stars, and I— ^* 

* Why, Mary, aU the world knows that you are 
prettier than any of them !' 

'I am all the world's very humble o^rvant. 
But, Trichy, I should not plflect if I were ^s ugly 
as the veiled prophet and they ^ as beautiful as 
Zuleika. The glory of that gfi^lft^j^y will be hel4 
to depend not op its beauty, but on its birth. 
You know how they would look at me ; how they 
would scorn me ; and there, ip cjiuroh, 2^i the i^tar, 
with fill that is solemn roun4 us, I could not re- 
turn tl^eir scoyn ^ I might 4p elsewhere. Jn a 
room I'm not a bit a&aid of them ^-^ A?^4 
Mary was again allowing herself to be absorbed 
by that feeling of indomitable pr^dp, of ^t^o- 
nism to the pride of others, which she herself in 
her cooler moments ws^b the first to bjame. 

^ You offcep say, Ma^yt tM't that sort of arrq- 
gance shoved be despised and pqssfe^d over without 
notice.' 

• So it should, Trichy. I tell ypu th^ a§ the 
clergymap tells jron to hate riches. Put though 
the d,ergym^P toUs JQV- so, he is not tfep Ipss 
ap^iovvs to get rich himself/ 
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* I particolarly wish you to be ope of Augusta's 
bridesmaids.' 

* And I particularly wish to decHne the honour ; 
which honour has not been, and will not be, of- 
fered to me. No, Trichy. I will not be Au- 
gusta's bridesmaid, but— but— but— ' 

* But what, dearest ?' 

* But, Trichy, when some one else is married, 
when the new wing has been built to a house 
that you know of — ' 

* Now, Mary, hold your tongue, or you know 
you'll make me angry.' 

* I do so like to see you angry. And when 
that time comes, when that wedding does take 
place, then I will be a bridesmaid, Trichy. Yes ! 
even though I am not invited. Yes ! though all 
the De Courcys in Barsetshire should tread upon 
me and obliterate me. Though I should be as 
dust among the stars, though I should creep up 
in calico among their satins and lace, I will never- 
theless be there ; close, close to the bride ; to hold 
something for her, to touch her dress, to feel that 
I am near her, to — ^to — to — ' and she threw her 
arms round her companion, aud kissed her over 
and over again. * No, Trichy ; I won't be 
Augusta's bridesmaid; I'll bide my time for 
bridesmaiding.' 

What protestations Beatrice made against the 
probability of such an event as was foreshadowed 
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in her friend's promise, we will not now repeat. 
The afternoon was adrancing, and the ladies also 
had to dress fixr dinner, to do honoorto the joxmg 
heir. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

PRANK GRESHAm's PIRST SPEECH. 

We have said, that over and above those assembled 
in the house, there came to the Greshamsbury 
dinner on Frank's birthday, the Jacksons of the 
Grange, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson ; the 
Batesons from Annesgrove, viz., Mr. and Mrs. 
Bateson, and Miss Bateson, their daughter — an 
unmarried lady of about fifty; the Bakers of 
Mill Hill, father and son ; and Mr. Caleb Oriel, 
the rector, with his beautiful sister, Patience. 
Dr. Thome, and his niece Mary, we count among 
those already assembled at Greshamsbury. 

There was nothing very magnificent in the 
number of the guests thus brought together to do 
honour to young Frank ; but he, perhaps, was 
called on to take a more prominent part in the 
proceedings, to be made more of a hero than 
would have been the case had half the county 
been there. In that case the importance of the 
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guests would have been so great that Frank 
would have got off with a half-muttered speech or 
two ; but now he had to make a separate oration 
to every one, and very weary work he found it. 

The Batesons, Bakers, and Jacksons were very 
civil ; no doubt the more so from an unconscious 
feeling on their part, that as the squire was known 
to be a little out at elbows as regards money, any 
deficiency on their part might be considered as 
owing to the present state of affairs at Greshams- 
bury. Fourteen thousand a-year will receive 
honour in that case there is no doubt, and ihe 
mat! absolutely possessing it is BX)t apt tto be sus- 
jpicious as to the teeatment he may receive ; but 
the ghost of fourteen thousand a-year is not iiilway^ 
so self-assured. Mr. Baker, with his modetrate 
income, was a verjr much richer man than the 
squire ; and, therefore, he was peculiarly forward 
in congratulating Frank on the brilliancy of his 
prospects. 

Poor Frank had hardly anticipated what there 
would be to do, land before dinner was announced 
he was very tired of it. He had no warmer 
feeling for any of his grand cousins than a very 
ordinary cousinly love ; and he had xesolved, for- 
getftd of birth and blood, and all those gigantic 
considerations which, now that maoihood had come 
upon him, he was bound always to bear in mind, 
he had resolved to sneak out to dinner comfort- 
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albly with Maiy I'horne tf possible ; and if not 
with Maty, then with his other love. Patience 
Oriel. 

Grefett, therefoi^, was his conste(mation at find- 
ing that, after being kept continually in the fote- 
groitod for half an hour before dinner, he had to 
walk ott to the dining-room witti his aunt, the 
countess, and take his father^s place for the day at 
the bottom of the table. 

^It will now depend altogether on younself, 
•Prank, whether you maintain or lose that high 
position in the county which has been held by the 
Gireshams for so many years,' said the countess, 
as she wialked through the spacious hall, resolving 
to lose no time in teaching to her nephew that 
great lesson which it was so imperative that he 
should learn. 

Yrmk took this as an ordinaiy lecture, meant 
to inculcate general good conduct, such as old 
bores of aunts are apt to inflict on youthful victims 
in the shape of nephews and nieces. 

* Yes,* said Frank ; ' I suppose so ; and I mean 
to go along all square, aunt, and no mistake. 
When I get back to Cambridge, I'U read Hke bricks.' 

His aunt did not care two straws about his read- 
ing. It was not by reading that the Grreshams of 
Greshamsbury had held their heads up in the 
county, but by having high blood and plenty of 
money. The blood had come naturally to this 
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young man ; but it behoved him to look for the 
money in a great measure himself. She, Lady da 
Courcy, could doubtless help him ; she might pro- 
bably be able to fit him with a wife who would 
bring her money to match his birth. His 
reading was a matter in which she could in no way 
assist him : whether his taste might lead him to 
prefer books or pictures, or dogs and horses, or 
turnips in drills, or old Italian plates and dishes, 
was a matter which did not much signify ; with 
which it was not at all necessary that his noble 
aunt should trouble herself. 

' Oh ! you are to go to Cambridge again, are 
you ? Well, if your father wishes it ; though 
very little is ever gained now by a university 
connexion.' 

* I am to take my degree in October, aunt ; 
and I am determined, at any rate, that I won't be 
plucked.' 

^Plucked!' 

* No ; I won't be plucked. Baker was plucked 
last year, and all because he got into the wrong 
set at John's. He's an excellent fellow if you 
know him. He got among a set of men who did 
nothing but smoke and drink beer. Malt- 
husians, we call them.' 

* Malthusians !' 

' " Malt," you know, aunt, and " use ;" meaning 
that they drink beer. So poor Harry Baker got 
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plucked. I don't know that a fellow's any the 
worse ; however, I won't get plucked/ 

By this time the party had taken their place 
round the long board, Mr. Gresham sitting at 
the top, in the place usually occupied by the Lady 
Arabella. She, on the present occasion, sat next 
to her son on the one side, as the countess did on 
the other. If, therefore, Frank now went astray 
it would not be from want of proper leading. 

* Aunt, will you have some beef ?' said he, as 
soon as the soup and fish had been disposed of^ 
anxious to perform the rites of hospitality now 
for the first time committed to his charge. 

* Do not be in a hurry, Frank,' said his mother ; 
*the servants will — * 

* Oh ! ah ! I forgot ; there are cutlets and those 
sort of things. My hand is not in yet for this 
work, aunt. Well, as I was saying about Cam- 
bridge — ' 

* Is Frank to go back to Cambridge, Arabella ?* 
said the countess to her sister-in-law, speaking 
across her nephew. 

* So his father seems to say.' 

* Is it not waste of time ?' asked the countess. 

* You know I never interfere,' said the Lady 
Arabella ; * I never liked the idea of Cambridge 
myself, at all. All the De Courcys were Christ- 
church men; but the Greshams, it seems, were 
always at Cambridge.' 

VOL. 1. I 
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* Would it not be better to send him abroad at 
once ?' 

' Much better, I should think/ said the Ladj 
Arabella ; * but you know I never interfere : per- 
haps you would speak to Mr. Gresham.' 

The countess smiled grimly, and shook her 
head with a decidedly negative shake. Had she 
said out loud to the young man, * Tour father is 
such an obstinate, pig-headed, ignorant fool, that 
it is no use speaking to him ; it would be wasting 
fragrance on the desert air,* she could not have 
spoken more plainly. The eflfect on Frank wa^ 
this : that he said to himself, speaking quite as 
plainly as Lady de Courcy had spoken by her 
shake of the face, *My mother and aunt are 
always down on the governor, always ; but the 
more they are down on him the more I'll stick 
to him. I certainly will take my degree : I will 
read like bricks ; and I'll begin to-morrow.' 

* Now will you take some beef, aimt ?* This 
was said out loud. 

The Countess de Courcy was very anxious to 
go on with her lesson without loss of time ; but 
she could not, while surrounded by guests and 
servants, enunciate the great secret : * You must 
marry money, Frank ; that is your one great duty ; 
that is the matter to be borne stedfastly in your 
mind/ She could not now, with sufficient weight 
and impress of emphasis, pour this wisdom into 
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his ears ; the more especially as he was standrng^ 
ixp to his work of cLing: and was deep to hk 
elbows in horseradish, &.t, and gravy. So the 
countess sat silent while the banquet proceeded. 
. * Beef, Harry ? shouted out the young heir to 
his friend, Baker. ' Oh ! but I see it isn't your 
turn yet. I beg your pardon. Miss Bateson,' and 
he sent to that lady a pound and a half of excel- 
bat me* cat out 'with great energy in one slice, 
about half an inch thick. 

And so the banquet went on. 

Before dinner Frank had found himself obliged 
to make numerous small speeches in answer to 
the numerous individual congratulations of his 
friends; but these were as nothing to the one 
great accumulated onus of an oration which he 
had long known that he should have to sustain 
after the cloth was taken away. Some one of 
course would propose his health, and then there 
would be a clatter of voices, ladies and gentlemen, 
men and girls ; and when that was done he would 
find himself standing on his legs, with the room 
about him, going round and round and round. 

Having had a previous hint of this, he had 
sought advice from his cousin, the Honourable 
George, whom he regarded as a dab at speaking ; 
at least, so he had heard the Honourable George 
say of himself. 
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* What the deuce is a fellow to say, Greorge, 
when he stands np after the clatter is done ?' 

* Oh, it's the easiest thing in life/ said the cou- 
sin. ' Only remember this : you musn't get astray ; 
that is what they call presence of mind, you know, 
ril tell you what I do, and I'm often called up, 
you know ; at our agriculturals I always propose 
the farmers' daughters : well, what I do is this — 
I keep my eye steadfastly fixed on one of the 
bottles, aad never move it/ 

* On one of the bottles !' said Frank ; * wouldn't 
it be better if I made a mark of some old covey's 
head ? I don't like looking at the table.' 

* The old covey'd move, and then you'd be done ; 
besides, there isn't the least use in the world in 
looking up. I've heard people say, who go to 
those sort of dinners every day of their Uves, tiiat 
whenever anything witty is said, the fellow who 
says it is sure to be looking at the mahogany/ 

' Oh, you know I shan't say anything witty ; 
I'll be quite the other way/ 

* But there's no reason you shouldn't learn the 
manner. That's the way I succeeded* Fix your 
eye on one of the bottles, put your thumbs in 
your waistcoat pockets; stick out your elbows, 
bend your knees a little, and then go ahead.' 

*0h, ah! go ahead; that's very well; but you 
can't go ahead if you haven't got any steam.' 
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' A very little does it. There can be notliiiig 
so easy as your speech. When one has to say 
something now every year about the farmers' 
daughters, why one has to use one's brains a 
bit. Let's see ; how will you begin ? Of course 
you'll say that you are not accustomed to this sort 
of thing ; that the honour conferred upon you is 
too much for your feehngs ; that the bright array 
of beauty and talent around you quite overpowers 
your tongue, and all that sort of thing. Then 
declare you're a Gresham to the backbone.' 

* Oh, they know that.' 

' Well, tell them again. Then of course you 
must say something about us ; or you'll have the 
countess as black as old nick.' 

* About my aunt, George ? What on earth can 
I say about her when she's there herself before 
me?' 

* Before you ! of course ; that's just the reason. 
Oh, say any lie you can think of; you must say 
something about us. You know we've come 
down from London on purpose.' 

Frank, in spite of the benefit he was receiving 
from his cousin's erudition, could not help wish- 
ing in his heart that they had all remained in 
London; but this he kept to himself. He 
thanked his cousin for his hints, and, though he 
did not feel that the trouble of his mind was 
completely cured, he began to hope that he might 
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go tlm,ugh ihe ordeal mthout disgrax^ing him- 

Nevertheless, he felt rather sick at heart when 
Mr. Baker got up to propose the toast as soon as 
the servants were gone. The servants, that is, 
were gone officially ; but they were there in a 
Jbody, men and women, nurses, cooks, and lady^s- 
fiiflids, coachmen, grooms, and footmen, standing 
in the two doorways to hear what Master Frank 
would say. The old housekeeper headed the 
maids at one door, standing boldly inside the 
room ; and the butler controlled the men at the 
other, marshalling them back with a drawn cork- 
screw. 

Mr. Baker did not say much ; but what he did 
(wty, he said weU. They had all seen Frank 
Oresham grow up from a child; aad were now 
required to welcome as a man amongst them one 
who was so Weill qualified to carry on the honour 
\^f that loved and respected family. His young 
friend, Frank, was every inch a Gresham. Mr. 
Baker omitted to make mention of the infiision of 
De Courcy blood, and the countess, therefore, 
-drew herself up on her chair and looked as though 
^he were extremely bored. He thaa alluded ten- 
derly to his own long friendship with the present 
'Squire, Francis Newbold Gresham <iie elder ; and 
sat down, begging them to drink health, pros- 
perity, long life, and an excellent wife to their 
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dear young friend, Francis Newbold Gresham the 
younger. 

There was a great jingling of glasses, of course ; 
made the merrier and the louder by the fact that 
the ladies were still there as well as the gentle- 
men. Ladies don t drink toasts frequently ; and, 
therefore, the occasion coming rarely was the 
more eiyoyed. 'God bless you, Frank!' ' Your 
good health, Frank !' ' And especially a good wife, 
Frank!' ^ Two or three of them, Frank !' 'Good 
health and prosperity to you, Mr. Gresham!' 
'More power to you, Frank, my boyT 'May 
God bless and preserve you, my dear boy !' and 
then a merry, sweet, eager voice, from the fsur end 
t)f the table, ' Frank ! Frank ! do look at me ; pray 
do, Frank ; I am drinking your health in real 
wine ; ain't I, papa ?' Such were the addresses 
which greeted Mr. Francis Newbold GreshaM 
the younger a« he essayed to rise upon hi* feet 
for the first time since he had come to xnan'd 
estate. 

When the clatter was at an end, and he was 
fairly on his legs, he cast a glance before him on 
the table, to look for a decanter. He had not 
noLUich liked his cousin's theory of sticking to ih^ 
boibtle; nevertheless, in the difficulty of the 
moment, it was well to have any system to go by^ 
But, as misfortune would have it, though the 
table was covered with bottles, his eye <^uld not 
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catch one. Indeed, his eye at first could cati^ 
nothing, for the things swam before him, and the 
guests all seemed to dance in their chairs. 

Up he got, however, and commenced his speech. 
As he could not follow his preceptor's advice as 
touching the bottle, he adopted his own crude 
plan. of 'making a mark of some old covejr's 
head,' and therefore looked dead at the doctor. 

* Upon my word, I am very mndi obliged to 
yon, gentlemen and ladies, ladies and gentlemen, 
I should say, for drinking my health, and doing 
me so much honour, and all that sort of thing. 
Upon my word I am. EspeeiaUy to Mr. Baker. 
I don't mean you, Harry, you're not Mr. Baker.' 

'As much as you're Mr. Chresham, Master 
Frank.' 

'But I am not Mr. Gresham; and I don't 
mean to be for many a long year if I can help 
it; not at any rate till we have had another 
coming of age here.' 

'Bravo^ Frank; and whose will that be?* 

'That win be my son, andaveryfine ladhe will 
be ; and I hope hell make a better speech than 
his father. Mr. Baker said I was every inch a 
>€hresham. Well, I hope I am.' Here the countess 
began to look cold and angry. ' I hope the day 
will never come when my &ther won t own me 
for one.' 

' There's no fear, no fear,' said the doctor, who 
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was almost put out of countenance by the orator's 
intense gaze. The countess looked colder and 
more angry, and muttered something to herself 
about a bear-garden. 

* Gardez Gresham ; eh ? Harry ! mind that 
when you're sticking in a gap and I'm coming 
after you. Well, I am sure I am very much 
obliged to you for the honour you have all done 
me, especially the ladies, who don't do this sort 
of thing on ordinary occasions. I wish they did ; 
don't you, doctor ? And talking of ladies, my aunt 
and cousins have come all the way from London 
to hear me make this speech, which certainly is 
not worth the trouble; but, all the same, I am 
very much obHged to them.' And he looked 
round and made a little bow at the countess. 
' And so I am to Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. and Miss Bateson, and Mr. Baker — I'm 
not at aU obliged to you, Harry — and to Mr. 
Oriel and Miss Oriel, and to Mr. Umbleby, and 
to Dr. Thome, and to Mary — I beg her pardon, 
I mean Miss Thome.' And then he sat down, 
amid the loud plaudits of the company, and a 
string of blessings which came from the servants 
behind him. 

After this, the ladies rose and departed. As 
she went. Lady Arabella kissed her son's forehead, 
and then his sisters kissed him, and one or two 
of his lady-cousins : and then Miss Bateson shook 
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him by the hand. ' Oh, Miss Bateson/ said he, 
' I thought the kissing was to go all round.' So 
Miss Bateson laughed and went her way; and 
Patience Oriel nodded at him, but Mary Thome, 
as she quietly left the room, almost hidden among 
the extensive draperies of the grander ladies, 
hardly allowed her eyes to meet his. 

He got up to hold the door for them as they 
passed; and as they went, he managed to take 
Patience by the hand; he took her hand and 
pressed it for a moment, but dropped it quickly, 
in order that he might go through the same 
ceremony with Mary, but Mary was too quick 
for him. 

' Erank,' said Mr. (Jresham, as soon as the door 
was closed, * bring your glass here, my boy ;' and 
the fsiheT made room for his son close beside 
himself. *The ceremony is over now, so you 
may leave your place of dignity.' Frank sat 
himself down where he was told, and Mr. 
Gresham put his haaid on his son's shoulder 
and half caressed him, whUe the tears stood in 
his eyes. ' I think the doctor is right. Baker, I 
think he'll never make us ashamed of him.' 

* I am sure he never will,' said Mr. Baker. 

' I don't think he ever will,' said Dr. Thome. 

The tones of the m^en's voices were very dif- 
ferent. Mr. Baka* did not care a straw about it ; 
why should he ? He had an heir of his own as 
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well as the squire ; one also who was the apple of 
his eye. But the doctor, he did care ; he had a 
niece, to be sure, whom he loved, perhaps as weU 
as these men loved their sons; but there was 
room in his heart also for young Frank Gresham. 

After this small expose of feeling they sat 
silent for a moment or two. But silence was not 
dear to the heart of the Honourable John, and so 
he took up the running. 

"That's a niceish nag you gave Frank this 
morning,' said he to his uncle. * I was looking a/t 
him before dinner. He is a Monsoon, isn't he ?' 

' Well, I can't say I know how he wks bred,' 
flaid the squire. 'He shows a good deal of 
breeding.' 

' He^s a Monsoon, I'm sure,' said the Honour- 
able John. 'They've all those ears, and that 
peculiar dip in the back. I suppose you gave a 
^goodi^ figure for him ?' 

' Not so very much,' said the squire. 

' He's a trained hunter, I suppose ?' 

' If iwyfc, he soon will be,' said the squire. 

' Let Fnuok alone for that,' said Harry Baker. 

'H^ jump beautiftiUy, sir,' said Frank. 'I 
haven't tried him myself, but Peter made him go 
over tt»e bax two ot tiiree times ^lis moming/ 

The Honourable John was determined to give 
•his cousin a helping hand, as he considered it. 
He thought that Frank was very ill used in 
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being put off with so inoomplete a stud, and 
thinking also that the son had not spirit enough 
to attack his £ither himself on the subject, the 
Honourable John determined to do it for him. 

* He's the making of a yeij nice horse, I don't 
doubt. I wish you had a string like him, 
Frank/ 

Frank felt the blood rash to his &ce. He 
would not for worlds have his £ither think that 
he was discontented, or other?rise tiian pleased 
with the present he had received that morning. 
He was heartily ashamed of himself in that he 
had listened with a certain d^ree of complacency 
to his cousin's tempting ; but he had no idea that 
the subject would be repeated — ^and then repeated, 
too, before his £itl^er, in a manner to vex him on 
such a day as this, before such people as were 
assembled there. He was very angry with his 
cousin, and for a moment forgot all his hereditary 
respect for a De Courcy. 

* I tell you what, John,' said he, * do you choose 
your day, some day early in the season, and come 
out on the best thing you have, and I'll bring, 
not the black horse, but my old mare; and then 
do you try and keep near me. If I don't leave 
you at the back of God-speed before long, I'll 
give you the mare and the horse too.' 

The Honourable John was not known in Bar- 
setshire as one of the most forward of its riders. 
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He was a man mucli addicted to hunting, as far 
as the get up of the thing was concerned ; he was 
great in boots and breeches ; wonderously conver- 
sant with bits and bridles ; he had quite a coUec- 
lection of saddles ; and patronised every newest 
invention for carrying spare shoes, sandwiches, 
and flasks of sherry^ He was prominent at the 
cover side ; some people, including the master of 
the hounds, thought him perhaps a Kttle too 
loudly prominent ; he affected a familiarity with 
the dogs, and was on speaking a<5quaintance with 
every man's horse. But when the work was cut 
out, when the pace began to be sharp, when it 
behoved a man either to ride or visibly to decline 
to ride, then — so at least said they who had not 
the De Courcy interest quite closely at heart — 
then, in those heart-stirring moments, the 
Honourable John was too often found deficient. 

There was, therefore, a considerable laugh at 
his expense when Frank, instigated to his inno- 
cent boast by a desire to save his father, chal- 
lenged his cousin to a trial of prowess. The 
Honourable John was not, perhaps, as much 
accustomed to the ready use of his tongue as was 
his honourable brother, seeing that it was not his 
annual business to depict the glories of the farmers* 
daughters ; at any rate, on this occasion he seemed 
to be at some loss for words : he shut up, as the 
slang phrase goes, and made no farther allusion 
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to the necessity of supplying young Gresham 
with a proper string of hunters. 

But the old squire had understood it all ; had 
understood the meaning of his nephew's attack ; 
had thoroughly understood also the meaning of 
his son s defence, and the feeling which had 
actuated it. He also had thought of the stable 
full of horses which had belonged to himself 
when he came of age ; and of the much more 
humble position which his son would have to fill 
than that which his £a,ther had prepared for him. 
He thought of this, and was sad enough, though 
he had sufficient spirit to hide from his friends 
around him the fact, that the Honourable John's 
arrow had not been discharged in vain. 

' He shall have Champion,' said the father to 
himself. ' It is time for me to give it up.* 

Now Champion was one of two fine old hunters 
which the squire kept for his own use. And it 
may have been said of him now, at this period of 
which we are speaking, that the only really happy 
moments of his life were those which he spent in 
the field. So much as to its being time for him 
to give it up. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

FRANK GRESHAM's EARLY LOVES. 

It was we have said the first of July, and such 
being the time of the year, the ladies, after sitting 
in the drawing-room for half an hour or so, began 
to think that they might as well go through the 
drawing-room windows on to the lawn. First 
one slipped out a little way, and then another ; 
and then they got on to the lawn ; and then they 
talked of their hats ; till, by degrees, the younger 
ones of the party, and at last the elder also, found 
themselves dressed for walking. 

The windows, both of the drawing-room and 
the dining-room, looked out on to the lawn ; and 
it was only natural that the girls shoxdd walk 
from the former to the latter. It was only natu^ 
ral that they, being there, should tempt their 
swains to come to them by the sight of their 
broad-brimmed hats and evening dresses; and 
natural also, that the temptation should not be 
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resisted. The squire, therefore, and the elder 
male gaests soon found themselves alone round 
their wine. 

' Upon my word, we were enchanted by your 
eloquence, Mr. Gresham, were we not ?' said Miss 
Oriel, turning to one of the De Courcy girls who 
was with her. 

Miss Oriel was a very pretty girl ; a little older 
than Frank Gresham, perhaps a year or so. She 
had dark hair, large round dark eyes, a nose a 
little too broad, a pretty mouth, a beautiM chin, 
and, as we have said before, a large fortune ; — ^that 
is moderately large — let us say twenty thousand 
pounds, there or thereabouts. She and her 
brother had been living at Greshamsbury for the 
last two years, the living having been purchased 
for him — such were Mr. Gresham's necessities — 
during the lifetime of the last old incumbent. 
Miss Oriel was in every respect a nice neighbour ; 
she was goodhumoured, lady-like, lively, neither 
too clever nor too stupid, belonging to a good 
femily, sufficiently fond of this world's good things, 
as became a pretty young lady so endowed, and 
sufficiently fond, also, of the other world's good 
things, as became the mistress of a clergyman's 
house. 

'Indeed, yes,' said the Lady Margaretta. 
' Frank is very eloquent. When he described our 
rapid journey from London, he nearly moved me 
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to tears. But well as he talks, I think he carves 
better/ 

a wish you'd had it to do, Margaxetta; both 
the carving and talking/ 

* Thank you, Frank ; you're very civil/ 

' But there's one comfort, Miss Oriel, it's over 
now, and done. A feUow can't be made to come 
of age twice/ 

'But you'U take your degree, Mr. Gresham; 
and then, of course, there'll be another speech ; and 
then you'U get married, and then there will be 
two or three more.' 

* I'U speak at your wedding, Miss Oriel, long 
before I do at my own.' 

' I shall not have the slightest objection. It 
will be so kind of you to patronise my husband/ 

' But, by Jove, wiU he patronise me ? I know 
you'U marry some awful bigwig, or some terribly 
clever feUow, won't she Margaretta ?' 

* Miss Oriel was saying so much in praise of 
you before you came out,' said Margaretta, * that 
I began to think that her mind was intent on re- 
maining at Greshamsbury aU her life.' 

Frank blushed, and Patience laughed. There 
was but a year's difference in their age ; Frank, 
however, was stiU aboy, though Patience was fully 
a woman. 

' I am ambitious. Lady Margaretta,' said she. 
' I own it ; but I am moderate in my ambition. I 
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do love Greshamsbiiry, and if Mr. Gresbam had 
liad a younger brother, perhaps, yon know — * 

'Another jnst like myself, I suppose,' said 
Prank. 

* Oh, yes. I conld not possibly wish for any 
change.' 

' Just as eloquent as you are. Prank,' said the 
Lady Margaretta. 

* And as good a carver,' said Patience. 

'Miss Bateson has lost her heart to him for 
ever, because of his carving,' said the Lady Mar- 
garetta, 

'But perfection never repeats itself/ said 
Patience. 

' WeU, you see, I have not got any brothers,' 
said Frank ; ' so all I can do is to sacrifice my- 
self.' 

'Upon my word, Mr. Gresbam, I am under 
more than ordinary obligations to you; I am, 
indeed,' and Miss Oriel stood still in the path, 
and made a very graceftd curtsey. 'Dear me, 
only think Lady Margaretta, that I shoxdd be 
honoured with an ofler from the heir the very 
moment he is legally entitled to make one.' 

* And done with so much true gallantry, too,' 
said the other ; ' expressing himself quite willing 
to postpone any views of his own for your advan- 
tage.' 

' Yes,' said Patience ; ' that's what I value so 
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mucli : had he loved me now, there would have 
been no merit on his part, but a sacrifice you 
know/ 

'Yes, ladies are so fond of such sacrifices. 
Frank, upon my word I had no idea you were so 
very excellent at making speeches/ 

* Well,' said Frank, ' I shouldn't have said sacri- 
fice, that was a slip ; what I meant was — ' 

' Oh, dear me,' said Patience, * wait a minute ; 
now we are going to have a regular declaration. 
Lady Margaretta, you haven't got a scent-bottle, 
have you? And if I should faint, where's the 
garden chair ?' 

* Oh, but I am not going to make a declaration 
at all,' said Frank. 

' Are you not ? Oh ! Now, Lady Margaretta, 
I appeal to you ; did you not understand him to 
say something very particular ?' 

* Certainly, I thought nothing could be plainer, ' 
said the Lady Margaretta. 

* And so, Mr. Gresham, I am to be told, that 
after aJl it means nothing.' said Patience, putting 
her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

* It means that you are an excellent hand at 
quizzing a feUow like me.' 

' Quizzing ! No ; but you're an excellent hand at 
deceiving a poor girl like me. Well, remember I 
have got a witness ; here is Lady Margaretta, who 
heard it all. What a pity it is that my brother 
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is a clergyman. You calculated on that, 1 
know ; or you would never have served me so/ 

She said so just as her brother had joined them, 
or rather just as he had joined Lady Margaretta 
de Courcy ; for her ladyship and Mr. Oriel walked 
on in advance by themselves. Lady Margaretta had 
found it rather dull work, making a third in Miss 
Oriel's flirtation with her cousin ; the more so as 
she was quite accustomed to take a principal part 
herself in all such transactions. She, therefore, 
not unwillmgly walked on with Mr. Oriel. Mr. 
Oriel, it must be conceived, was not a common, 
every-day parson, but had points about him which 
made him quite fit to associate with an earl's 
daughter. And as it was known that he was not 
a marrying man, having very exalted ideas on that 
point connected with his profession, the Lady 
Margaretta, of course, had the less objection to 
trust herself alone with him. 

But directly she was gone. Miss Oriel's tone of 
banter ceased. It was very weU making a fool of 
a lad of twenty-one when others were by; but 
there might be danger in it when they were alone 
together. 

' I don't know any position on earth more envi- 
able than yours, Mr. Gresham,' she said, quite 
soberly and earnestly ; ' how happy you ought to 
be!' 

' What, in being laughed at by you, Miss Oriel, 
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for pretending to be a man, when you choose to 
make out that I am only a boy ? I can bear being 
laughed at pretty weU generally, but I can't say 
that your laughing at me makes me feel so happy 
as you say I ought to be/ 

Frank was evidently of an opinion totally dif- 
ferent from that of Miss Oriel. Miss Oriel, when 
she found herself tSte-drtSte with him, thought it 
was time to give over flirting ; Frank, however, 
imagined that it was just the moment for him to 
begin. So he spoke and looked very languishing, 
and put on him quite the airs of an Orlando. 

* Oh, Mr. Gresham, such good friends as you 
and I may laugh at each other, may we not ?' 

* You may do what you like, Miss Oriel : beau- 
tifiil women I believe always may; but you 
remember what the spider said to the fly, " that 
which is sport to you, may be death to me."* 
Any one looking at Frank's face as he said this, 
might well have imagined that he was breaking 
his very heart for love of Miss Oriel. Oh, Master 
Frank! Master Frank! if you act thus in the 
green leaf, what will you do in the dry ? 

While Frank Gresham was thus misbehaving 
himself, and going on as though to him belonged 
the privilege of falling in love with pretty faces, 
as does to ploughboys and other ordinary people, 
his great interests were not forgotten by those 
guardian saints who were so anxious to shower 
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down on his head all manner of temporal bless- 
ings. 

Another conversation had taken place in the 
Greshamsbury gardens, in which nothing light 
had been allowed to present itself; nothing fri- 
volous had been spoken. The countess, the 
Lady Arabella, and Miss Gresham had been talk- 
ing over Greshamsbury aflGdrs, and they had 
latterly been assisted by the Lady Amelia, than 
whom no De Courcy ever bom was more wise, 
more solemn, more prudent, or more proud. The 
ponderosity of her qualifications for nobility was 
sometimes too much even for her mother, ^nd her 
devotion to the peerage was such, that she would 
certainly have declined a seat in heaven if offered 
to her without the promise that it should be in 
the upper house. 

The subject first discussed had been Augusta's 
prospects. Mr. Moffat had been invited to Courcy 
Castle, and Augusta had been taken tliither to 
meet him, with the express iutentipn, on the part 
of the countess, that they should be man and wife. 
The countess had been careful to make it intelli- 
gible to her sister-in-law and niece, that though 
Mr. Moffat woxdd do excellently well for a daugh- 
ter of Greshamsbury, he could not be allowed to 
raise his eyes to a female scion of Courcy Castle. 

^ Not that we personally dislike him,' said the 
Lady Amelia ; ' but rank has its drawbacks, 
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Augusta/ As the Lady Amelia was now some- 
what nearer hrij than thirty, and was stiH 
allowed to walk 

' Li maiden meditation, fancy free,' 

it may be presumed that in her case rank had 
been found to have serious drawbacks. 

To this Augusta said nothing in objection. 
Whether desirable by a De Courcy or not, the 
match was to be hers, and there was no doubt 
whatever as to the wealth of the man whose 
name she was to take : the offer had been made, 
not to her, but to her aunt ; the acceptance had 
been expressed, not by her, but by her aunt. Had 
jshe thought of recapitulating in her memory all 
that had ever passed between Mr. Moffat and 
herself, she would have found that it did not 
amount to more than the most ordinary conver- 
sation between chance partners in a ball-room. 
Nevertheless, she was to be Mrs. Mofl&»t. AU 
that Mr. Gresham knew of him was, that when 
he met the young man for the first and only 
time in his life, he found him extremely hard to 
deal with in the matter of money. He had 
insisted on having ten thousand pounds with his 
wife, and at last refused to go on with the match 
unless he got six thousand pounds. This latter 
sum the poor squire had undertaken to pay him. 

Mr. Moffat had been for a year or two M,P. 
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for Barcliester ; having been assisted in his views 
on that ancient city by all the De Courcy interest. 
He was a Whig, of course. Not only had Bar- 
chester, departing from the light of other days, 
returned a Whig member of parliament, but it 
was declared, that at the next election, now near 
at hand, a Badical would be sent up, a man 
pledged to the ballot, to economies of all sorts, 
one who would carry out Barchester politics in 
all their abrupt, obnoxious, pestilent virulence. 
This was one Scatcherd, a great railway con- 
tractor, a man who was a native of Barchester, 
who had bought property in the neighbourhood, 
and who had achieved a sort of popularity there 
and elsewhere by the violence of his democratic 
opposition to the aristocracy. According to this 
man's political tenets, the Conservatives should be 
laughed at as fools, but the Whigs should be 
hated as knaves. 

Mr. Mo£^t was now coming down to Courcy 
Castle to look after his electioneering interests, 
and Miss Gresham was to return with her aunt 
to meet him. The countess was very anxious 
that Frank should also accompany them. Her 
great doctrine, that he must marry money, had 
been laid down with authority and received 
without doubt. She now pushed it further, and 
said that no time should be lost ; that he should 
not only marry money, but do so very early in 
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life; there was always danger iii# delay. The 
Greshams, of course she alluded only to the males 
of the family, were foolishly soft-hearted ; no one 
could say what might happen. There was that 
Miss Thome always at Greshamsbury. 

This was more than the Lady Arabella would 
stand. She protested that there was at least no 
ground for supposing that Frank would absolutely 
disgrace his family. 

Still the countess persisted: * Perhaps not/ 
she said; *but when young people of perfectly 
different ranks were allowed to associate together, 
there was no saying what danger might arise. 
They all knew that old Mr. Bateson — the present 
Mr. Bateson's father — had gone off with the 
governess; and young Mr. Everbeery, near 
Taunton, had only the other day married a 
cook-maid.' 

* But Mr. Everbeery was always drunk, aunt,' 
said Augusta, feeling called upon to say some- 
thing for her brother. 

'Never mind, my dear; these things do 
happen, and they are very dreadful.* 

'Horrible!' said the Lady Amelia; * diluting 
the best blood of the country, and paving the 
way for revolutions.' This was very grand ; but, 
nevertheless, Augusta could not but feel that she 
perhaps might be about to dilute the blood of her 
tjoming children in marrying the tailors son. 
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She consoled ^herself by trusting that, at any rate, 
she paved the way for no revolutions. 

'When a thing is so necessary,' said the 
countess, *it cannot be done too soon. Now, 
Arabella, I don't say that anything will come of 
it ; but it may : Miss Dunstable is coming down 
to us next week. Now, we all know that when 
old Dunstable died last year, he left over two 
hundred thousand to his daughter.' * 

' It is a great deal of money, certainly,' said 
Lady Arabella. 

' It would pay off everything, and a great deal 
more,' said the countess. 

*It was ointment, was it not, aunt?' said 
Augusta. 

' 1 believe so, my dear ; something called the 
ointment of Lebanon, or something of that sort : 
but there's no doubt about the money.' 

*But how old is she, Eosina?' asked the 
anxious mother. 

* About thirty, I suppose; but I don't think 
tiiat much signifies.' 

* Thirty,' said Lady Arabella, rather dolefully. 
' And what is she like ? I think that Frank 
already begins to like girls that are young and 
pretty.' 

' But, surely, aimt,' said the Lady Amelia, ' now 
that he has come to man's discretion, he wiU not 
refuse to consider all that he owes to his family. 
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A Mr. Ghresham of Greshamsbury lias a position 
to support/ The De Courcy scion spoke these 
last words in the sort of tone that a parish 
clergyman would use, in warning some young 
farmer's son that he should not put himself on an 
equal footing with the ploughboys. 

It was at last decided that the countess should 
herself convey to Prank a special invitation, to 
Courcy Castle, and that when she got him there, 
she should do all that lay in her power to prevent 
his return to Cambridge, and to further the 
Dunstable marriage. 

' We did think of Miss Dunstable for Porlock, 
once/ she said, naively; *but when we found 
that it wasn't much over two hundred thousand, 
why that idea fell to the ground/ The terms on 
which the De Courcy blood might be allowed to 
dilute itself were, it must be presumed, very 
high indeed. 

Augusta was sent off to find her brother, and 
to send him to the countess in the small draw* 
ing-room. Here the countess was to have her 
tea, apart from the outer common world, and 
here, without interruption, she was to teach her 
great lesson to her nephew. 

Augusta did find her brother, and found Hm 
in the worst of bad society, so at least the stem 
De Courcys would have thought. Old Mr. 
Bateson and the governess, Mr, Everbeery and 
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his cook's diluted blood, and ways paved for 
revolutions, all presented themselves to Augusta's 
mind when she found her brother walking with 
no other company than Mary Thome, and walk- 
ing with her too in much too close proximity. 

How he had contrived to be off with the old 
love and so soon on with the new, or rather, to 
be off with the new love and again on with the 
old, we will not stop to inquire. Had Lady 
Arabella, in truth, known all her son's doings in 
this way, could she have guessed how very nigh 
he had approached to the iniquity of old Mr. 
Bateson, and to the folly of young Mr. Everbeery, 
she would in truth have been in a hurry to send 
him off to Courcy Castle and Miss Dunstable. 
Some days before the commencement of our 
story, young Prank had sworn in sober earnest 
— in what he intended for his most sober earnest, 
his most earnest sobriety — that he loved Mary 
Thome with a love for which words could find 
no sufficient expression, with a love that could 
never die, never grow dim, never become less, 
which no opposition on the part of others could 
extinguish, which no opposition on her part 
should repel; that he might, could, would, and 
should have her for his wife, and that if she told 
him that she didn't love him, he would — 

' Oh, oh ! Mary ; do you love me ? Don't you 
love me ? Won't you love me ? Say you will. 
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Oh, Mary, dearest Mary, will you ? won't you ? 
do you? don't you? Come now, you have a 
right to give a feUow an answer/ 

With such eloquence had the heir of Greshams- 
bury, when not yet twenty-one years of age, 
attempted to possess himself of the affections of 
the doctor's niece. And yet three days after- 
wards he was quite ready to flirt with Miss Oriel. 

If such things are done in the green wood, 
what wiU be done in the dry ? 

And what had Mary said when these fervent 
protestations of an undying love had been thrown 
at her feet ? Mary, it must be remembered, was 
very nearly of the same age as Frank ; but, as I 
and others have so often said before, * Women 
grow on the sunny side of the wall/ Though 
Frank was only a boy, it behoved Mary to be 
something more than a girl. Frank might be 
allowed, without laying himself open to much 
just reproach, to throw all of what he believed to 
be his heart into a protestation of what he 
believed to be love ; but Mary was in duty 
bound to be more thoughtful, more reticent, more 
aware of the facts of their position, more carefiil 
of her own feelings, and more carefiil also of liis. 

And yet she could not put him down as 
another young lady might put down another 
young gentleman. It is very seldom that a 
young man, unless he be tipsy, assumes an un- 
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welcome familiarify in his early acqnamtanoe with 
any girl ; hut when acquaintance has been long 
and intimate, familiarity mnst follow as a matter 
of course. Frank and Mary had been so mnch 
together in his holidays, had so constantly con- 
sorted together as boys and girls, that, as re- 
garded her, he had not that innate fear of a 
woman which represses a yonng man's tongue ; 
and she was so used to his goodhumour, his fim, 
and high jovial spirits, and was, withal, so fond of 
them and him, that it was very difficult for her 
to mark with accurate feeling, and stop with 
reserved brow, the first shade of change from a 
boy^s liking to a man's love. 

And Beatrice, too, had done harm in this 
matter. With a spirit painfully unequal to that 
of her grand relatives, she had quizzed Mary 
and Frank about their early flirtations. This she 
had done ; but had instinctively avoided doing so 
before her mother and sister, and had thus made 
a secret of it, as it were, between herself, Mary, 
and her brother ; had given currency, as it were, 
to the idea that there might be something serious 
between the two. Not that Beatrice had ever 
wished to promote a marriage between them, 
or had even thought of such a thing. She was 
girlish, thoughtless, imprudent, inartistic, and 
very unlike a De Courcy. Very unlike a De 
Courcy she was in all that ; but, nevertheless, she 
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had the De Courcy veneration for blood, and 
more than that, she had the Gresham feeling 
joined to that of the De Courcy's. The Lady 
Amelia would not for worlds have had the De 
Courcy blood defiled ; but gold she thought could 
not defile. Now Beatrice was ashamed of her 
sister's marriage, and had often declared, within 
her own heart, that nothing could have made 
her marry a Mr. Moffat. 

She had said so also to Mary, and Mary had 
told her that she was right. Mary also was proud 
of blood, was proud of her uncle's blood, and the 
two girls had talked together, in all the warmth of 
girlish confidence, of the great glories of family 
traditions and family honours. Beatrice had 
talked in utter ignorance as to her friend's birth, 
and Mary, poor Mary, she had talked, being as 
ignorant; but not without a strong suspicion 
that, at some future time, a day of sorrow would 
tell her some fearful truth. 

On one point Mary's mind was strongly made 
up. No wealth, no mere worldly advantage 
could make any one her superior. If she were 
bom a gentlewoman, then was she fit to match 
with any gentleman. Let the most wealthy 
man in Europe pour all his wealth at her feet, 
she could, if so inclined, give him back at any 
rate more than that. That offered at her feet 
she knew would never tempt her to yield up the 
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fortress of her heart, the guardianship of her 
soul, the possession of her mind ; not that alone, 
nor that even, as any possible slightest fraction 
of a make-weight. 

If she were bom a gentlewoman ! And then 
came to her mind those curious questions ; what 
mates a gentleman? what makes a gentle- 
woman ? What is the inner reality, the spi- 
ritualized quintessence of that privilege in the 
world which men call rank, which forces the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands to bow 
down before the few elect ? What gives, or can 
give it, or should give it ? 

And she answered the question. Absolute, 
intrinsic, acknowledged, individual merit must 
give it to its possessor, let him be whom, and 
what, and whence he might. So far the spirit 
of democracy was strong within her. Beyond 
this it could be had but by inheritance, received 
as it were second hand, or twenty-second hand. 
And so far the spirit of aristocracy was strong 
within her. All this she had, as may be imagined, 
learnt in early years from her uncle ; and all this 
she was at great pains to teach Beatrice Gresham, 
the chosen of her heart. 

When Frank declared that Mary had a right 
to give him an answer, he meant that he had a 
right to expect one. Mary acknowledged this 
right, and gave it him. 
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* Mr. Gresham/ she said. 

' Oh, Maxy ; Mr. Gresham !' 

* Yes, Mr. Gresham. It must be Mr. Gresham 
after that. And, moreover, it must be Miss 
Thome as well.' 

' I'U be shot if it shaU, Majy.* 

' Well ; I can't say that I shall be shot if it 
be not so ; but if it be not so, if you do not 
agree that it shall be so, I shall be turned out of 
Greshamsbury.' 

' What ! you mean my mother ?' said Prank. 

* Indeed, I mean no such thing/ said Mary, 
with a flash from her eye that made Frank almost 
start. * I mean no such thing. I mean you, 
not your mother. I am not in the least afraid 
of Lady Arabella ; but I am afraid of you.' 

* Afraid of me, Mary.' 

'Miss Thorne; pray, pray remember. It 
must be Miss Thome. Do not turn me out of 
Greshamsbury. Do not separate me from Bea- 
trice. It is you that will drive me out ; no one 
else. I could stand my ground against your 
mother — I feel I could ; but I cannot stand 
against you if you treat me otherwise than — 
than—' 

' Otherwise than what ? I want to treat you 
as the girl I have chosen from all the world as 
my wife.' 

' I am sorry you should so soon have found it 
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necessary to make a choice. But, Mr. Gresham, 
we must not joke about this at present. I am 
sure you would not willingly injure me ; but if 
you speak to me, or of me, again in that way, you 
will injure me, injure me so much that I shall be 
forced to leave Ghreshamsbury in my own defence. 
I know you are too generous to drive me to that/ 

And so the interview had ended. Frank, of 
course, went up stairs to see if his new pocket- 
pistols were all ready, properly cleaned, loaded, 
and capped, should he find, after a few days' ex- 
perience, that prolonged existence was unendur- 
able. 

However, he managed to live through the 
subsequent period; doubtless with the view of 
preventing any disappointment to his father's 
guests. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE doctor's garden. 



Mart had contrived to qtiiet her lover with con- 
siderable propriety of demeanour. Then came on 
her the somewhat harder task of quieting herself. 
Young ladies, on the whole, are perhaps quite as 
susceptible of the softer feelings as young gentle- 
men are. Now Frank Gresham was handsome, 
amiable, by no means a fool in intellect, excellent 
in heart; and he was, moreover, a gentleman, 
being the son of Mr. Gresham of Greshamsbury. 
Mary had been, as it were, brought up to love 
him. Had ought but good happened to him, she 
would have cried as for a brother. It must not 
therefore be supposed that when Frank Gresham 
told her that he loved her, she had heard it 
altogether unconcerned. 

He had not, perhaps, made his declaration with 
that propriety of language in which such scenes 
are generally described as being carried on. 
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Ladies may perhaps think that Mary should have 
been deterred, by the very boyishness of his 
manner, from thinking at all seriously on the 
subject. His * will you, won't you — do you, don't 
you ?' does not sound like the poetic raptures of 
a highly-inspired lover. But, nevertheless, there 
had been warmth, and a reality in it, not in 
itself repulsive ; and Mary's anger — anger ? no, 
not anger — her objections to the declaration were 
probably not based on the absurdity of her lover's 
language. 

We are inclined to think that these matters 
are not always discussed by mortal lovers in the 
poetically-passionate phraseology which is gener- 
ally thought to be appropriate for this description. 
A man cannot well describe that which he has 
never seen or heard ; but the absolute words and 
acts of one such scene did once come to the 
author's knowledge. The couple were by no 
means plebeian, or below the proper standard of 
high bearing and high breeding; they were a 
handsome pair, living among educated people, 
sufl&ciently given to mental pursuits, and in 
every way what a pair of polite lovers ought to be. 
The all-important conversation passed in this 
wise. The sight of the passionate scene was 
the searshore, on which they were walking, in 
autumn. 

Gentleman. *Well, Miss, the long and the 
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short of it is this : here I am ; you can take me 
or leave me/ 

Lady — scratching a gutter on the sand with 
her parasol, so as to allow a little salt water to 
run out of one hole into another. ' Of course, I 
know that's aU nonsense.' 

Gentleman. * Nonsense ! By Jove, it isn't non- 
sense at all : come, Jane ; here I am : come, at 
any rate you can say something.' 

Lady. * Yes, I suppose I can say something.' 

Gentleman. * Well, which is it to be ; take me 
or leave me ?' 

Lady — ^very slowly, and with a voice perhaps 
hardly articulate, carrying on, at the same time, 
her engineering works on a wider scale. * Well, 
I don't exactly want to leave you.' 

And so the matter was settled: settled with 
much proprieiy and satisfaction ; and both the 
lady and gentleman would have thought, had 
they ever thought about the matter at all, that 
this, the sweetest moment of their lives, had been 
graced by all the poetry by which such moments 
ought to be hallowed. 

When Mary had, as she thought, properly 
subdued young Frank, the offer of whose love she, 
at any rate, knew was, at such a period of his life, 
ail utter absurdity, then she found it necessary to 
subdue herself. What happiness on earth could 
be greater than the possession of such a lover, 
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had the true possession been justly and honestly 
within her reach? What man could be more 
loveable than such a man as would grow from 
such a boy? And then, did she not love him, 
love him already, without waiting for any change ? 
Did she not feel that there was that about him, 
about him and about herself, too, which might so 
well fit them for each other? It would be so 
sweet to be the sister of Beatrice, the daughter of 
the squire, to belong to Greshamsbury as a part 
and parcel of itself. 

But though she could not restrain these 
thoughts, it never for a moment occurred to 
her to take Frank's offer in earnest. Though she 
was a grown woman, he was still a boy. He 
would have to see the world before he settled in 
it, and would change his mind about woman half 
a score of times before he married. Then, too, 
though she did not like the Lady Arabella, she 
felt that she owed something, if not to her kind- 
ness, at least to her forbearance ; and she knew, 
felt inwardly certain, that she would be doing 
wrong, that the world would say she was doing 
wrong, that her uncle would think her wrong, if she 
endeavoured to take advantage of what had passed. 

She had not for an instant doubted ; not for a 
moment had she contemplated it as possible that 
she should ever become Mrs. Gresham because 
Frank had offered to make her so; but, never- 
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theless, she could not help thinking of what had 
occurred— of thinking of it, most probably much 
more than Frank did himself. 

A day or two afterwards, on the evening before 
Frank's birthday, she was alone with her uncle, 
walking in the garden behind their house, and 
she then essayed to question him, with the 
object of learning if she were fitted by her 
birth to be the wife of such a one as Frank 
Gresham. They were in the habit of walking 
there together when he happened to be at home 
of a summer's evening. This was not often the 
case, for his hours of labour extended much beyond 
those usual to the upper working world, the 
hours, namely, between break&st and dinner; 
but those minutes that they did thus pass 
together, the doctor regarded as perhaps the 
pleasantest of his life. 

* Uncle,' said she, after a while, ' what do you 
think of this marriage of Miss Gresham's ?' 

' Well, Minnie ' — such was his name of endear- 
ment for her — * I can't say I have thought much 
about it, and I don't suppose anybody else has 
either.' 

' She must think about it of course ; and so 
must he, I suppose/ 

* I'm not so sure of that. Some folks would 
ixever get married if they had to trouble them- 
selves with thinking about it.' 
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* I suppose that's why you never got married, 
uncle ?' 

' Either that, or thinking of it too much. One 
is as bad as the other.' 

Mary had not contrived to get at all near her 
point as yet ; so she had to draw off, and after 
a while begin again. 

* Well, I have been thinking about it, at any 
rate, uncle.' 

' That's very good of you ; that will save me 
the trouble ; and perhaps save Miss Gresham too. 
If you have thought it over thoroughly, that will 
do for all.' 

' I believe Mr. Moffat is a man of no family.' 

' Hell mend in that point, no doubt, when he 
has got a wife.' 

' Uncle, you're a goose ; and what is worse, a 
very provoking goose.' 

' Niece, you're a gander ; and what is worse, a 
very siUy gander. What is Mr. Moffat's family 
to you and me? Mr. Moffat has that which 
ranks above family honours. He is a very rich 
man.' 

' Yes,' said Mary, * I know he is rich ; and a 
rich man I suppose can buy anything, except a 
woman that is worth having.' 

* A rich man can buy anything,' said the 
doctor ; ' not that I meant to say that Mr. 
Mofi^t has bought Miss Gresham. I have no 
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doubt that they will suit each other very well/ 
he added with an air of decisive authority, as 
though he had finished the subject. 

But his niece was determined not to let him 
pass so. ' Now, uncle,' said she, * you know you 
are pretending to a great deal of worldly wisdom, 
which, after all, is not wisdom at all in your 
eyes.' 

•Ami?' 

* You know you are ; and as for the impropriety 
of discussing Miss Gresham's marriage — ' 

' I did not say it was improper.' 

' Oh, yes, you did ; of course such things must 
be discussed. How is one to have an opinion if 
one does not get it by looking at the things which 
happen around us.' 

* Now I am going to be blown up,' said Doctor 
Thorne. 

* Dear uncle, do be serious with me.' 

* Well, then, seriously, I hope Miss Q-resham 
will be very happy as Mrs. Moffat.' 

' Of course you do ; so do I. I hope it as much 
as I can hope what I don't at all see ground for 
expecting.' 

'People constantly hope without any such 
ground.' 

'Well, then, I'll hope in this case. But, 
uncle — ' 

* Well, my dear ?' 
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' I want your opinion, truly and really. If you 
were a girl — ' 

'I am perfectly unable to give any opinion 
founded on so strange an hypothesis/ 

' Well ; but if you were a marrying man.' 

' The hypothesis is quite as much out of my 
way/ 

* But, uncle, I am a girl, and perhaps I may 
marry; or at any rate think of marrying some 
day.' 

' The latter alternative is certainly possible 
enough/ 

' Therefore, in seeing a friend take such a step, 
I cannot but speculate on the matter as though 
I were myself in her place. K I were Miss 
Gresham, should I be right ?' 

' But, Minnie, you are not Miss Gresham/ 

* No, I am Mary Thome ; it is a very diflFerent 
thing, I know. I suppose / might marry any 
one without degrading myself' 

It was almost ill-natured of her to say this ; but 
she had not meant to say it in the sense which 
the sounds seemed to bear. She had failed in 
being able to bring her uncle to the point she 
wished by the road she had planned, and in seek- 
ing another road, she had abruptly fallen into un- 
pleasant places. 

* I should be very sorry that my niece should 
think so,' said he ; ' and am sorry too, that she 
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should say so. But, Mary, to tell the truth, I 
hardly know at what you are driving. You are, 
I think, not so clear minded — certainly, not so 
clear worded — as is usual with you.' 

' I will tell you, uncle ;' and, instead of looking 
up into his face, she turned her eyes down on the 
green lawn beneath their feet. 

* Well, Minnie, what is it ?' and he took both 
her hands in his. 

' I think that Miss Gresham should not marry 
Mr. Moffat. I think so because her family is 
high and noble, and because his is low and ignoble. 
When one has an opinion on such matters, one 
cannot but apply it to things and people around 
one ; and having applied my opinion to her, the 
next step naturally is to apply it to myself. 
Were I Miss Gresham, I would not marry Mr. 
Moffat though he rolled in gold. I know where 
to rank Miss Grresham. What I want to know 
is, where I ought to rank myself?' 

They had been standing when she commenced 
her last speech ; but as she finished it, the doctor 
moved on again, and she moved with him. He 
walked on slowly without answering her; and 
she, out of her full mind, pursued aloud the tenor 
of her thoughts. 

*If a woman feels that she would not lower 
herself by marrying in a rank beneath herself^ 
she ought also to feel that she would not lower a 
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man that she might love, by allowiiig him to 
marry into a rank beneath his own — that is, to 
marry her.' 

* That does not follow,' said the doctor, quickly. 
'A man raises a woman to his own standard, 

' but a woman must take that of the man she 
marries.' 

Again they were silent, and again they walked 
on, Mary holding her uncle's arm with both her 
hands. She was determined however to come to 
the point, and after considering for a while how 
best she might do it, she ceased to beat any longer 
about the bush, and asked him a plain question. 

'The Thomes are as good a family as the 
Greshams, are they not ?' 

*In absolute genealogy they are, my dear. 
That is, when I choose to be an old fool and talk 
of such matters in a sense different from that in 
which they are spoken of by the world at large. 
I may say that the Thomes are as good, or 
perhaps better, than the Grreshams ; but I should 
be sorry to say so seriously to any one. The 
Greshams now stand much higher in the county 
than the Thomes do.' 

* But they are of the same class ?' 

' Yes, yes ; Wilfred Thome of Ullathome, and 
our friend the squire here, are of the same class.' 

' But, uncle, I and Augusta Gresham ; are we 
of the same class ?' 
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'Well, Minnie, you would hardly have me 
boast that I am of the same class with the squire. 
I, a poor country doctor.' 

* You are not answering me fairly, dear uncle ; 
dearest uncle, do you not know that you are not 
answering me fairly ? You know what I mean. 
Have I a right to call the Thornes of XJllathorne 
my cousins ?' 

* Mary, Mary, Mary !' said he, after a minute's 
pause, still allowing his arm to hang loose, that she 
might hold it with both her hands. * Mary, Mary, 
Mary ! I would that you had spared me this !' 

*I could not have spared it to you for ever, 
uncle.' 

' I would that you could have done so ; I would 
that you could.' 

' It is over now, uncle : it is told now ; I will 
grieve you no more. Dear, dear, dearest! I 
should love you more than ever now, I would, I 
would; I would if that were possible. What 
should I be but for you ? What must I have been 
but for you?' And she threw herself on his 
breast, and clinging with her arms round his neck, 
kissed his forehead, cheeks, and lips. 

There was nothing more then said on the 
subject between them. Mary asked no further 
question, nor did the doctor volunteer farther in- 
formation. She would have been most anxious 
to ask about her mother's history had she dared 
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to do 80 ; but she did not dare to ask ; she could 
not bear to be told that her mother had been, 
perhaps was, a worthless woman. That she was 
truly a daughter of a brother of the doctor, that 
she did know. Little as she had heard of her 
relatiyes in her early youth, few as had been the 
words which had fallen from her uncle in her 
hearing as to her parentage, she did know this, 
that she was the daughter of Henry Thome, a 
brother of the doctor, and a son of the old pre- 
bendary. Trifling little things that had occurred, 
accidents which could not be prevented, had told 
her this; but not a word had ever passed any 
one's Hps as to her mother. The doctor, when 
speaking of his youth, had spoken of her father ; 
but no one had spoken of her mother. She had 
long known that she was a child of a Thome ; 
now she knew also that she was no cousin of the 
Thomes of TJllathome ; no cousin, at least, in the 
world's ordinary language, no niece indeed of her 
uncle, unless by his special permission that she 
should be so. 

When the interview was over, she went up 
alone to the drawing-room, and there she sat 
thinking. She had not been there long before 
her uncle came up to her. He did not sit down, 
or even take off the hat which he still wore ; but 
coming dose to her, and still standing, he spoke 
thus: — 
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* Mary, after what has passed I should be very- 
unjust and very cruel not to tell you one thing 
more than you have now learned. Tour mother 
was unfortunate in much, not in everything ; but 
the world, which is very often stem in such 
matters, never judged her to have disgraced her- 
self. I tell you this, my child, in order that you 
may respect her memory ;' and, so saying, he again 
left her without giving her time to speak a word. 

What he then told her he had told her in 
mercy. He felt what must be her feelings when 
she reflected that she had to blush for her mother ; 
that not only could she not speak of her mother, 
but that she might hardly think of her with inno- 
cence ; and to mitigate such sorrow as this, and 
also to do justice to the woman whom his brother 
had so wronged, he had forced himself to reveal 
so much as is stated above. 

And then he walked slowly by himself, back- 
wards and forwards through the garden, thinking 
of what he had done with reference to this girl, 
and doubting whether he had done wisely and 
well. He had resolved, when first the little infant 
was given over to his charge, that nothing should 
be known of her or by her as to her mother. 
He was willing to devote himself to this orphan 
child of his brother, this last chance seedling of 
his father's house ; but he was not willing so to 
do this as to bring himself in any manner into 
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familiar contact with the Scatcherds. He had 
boasted to himself that he, at any rate, was a 
gentleman ; and that she, if she were to live in 
his house, sit at his table, and share his hearth, 
must be a lady. He would tell no lie about her ; 
he would not to any one make her out to be aught 
other or aught better than she was ; people would 
talk about her of course, only let them not talk to 
him ; he conceived of himself — and the conception 
was not without due sround — that should any do 
so. he had that with^ him which would silence 
them. He would never claim for this little 
creature — thus brought into the world without a 
legitimate position in which to stand — he would 
never claim for her any station that would not 
properly be her own. He would make for her a 
station as best he could; as he might sink or 
swim, so should she. 

So he had resolved ; but things had arranged 
themselves, as they often do, rather than been 
arranged by him. During ten or twelve years 
no one had heard of Mary Thome ; the memory 
of Henry Thome and his tragic death had passed 
away; the knowledge that an infant had been 
bom whose birth was connected with that tragedy, 
a knowledge never widely spread, had faded down 
into utter ignorance. At the end of these twelve 
years. Dr. Thome had announced, that a young 
niece, a child of a brother long since dead, was 
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coming to live with him. As he had contemplated, 
no one spoke to him ; but some people did no 
doubt talk among themselves. Whether or not 
the exact truth was surmised by any, it matters 
not to say ; with absolute exactness, probably not ; 
with great approach to it, probably yes. By one 
person, at any rate, no guess whatever was made; 
no thought relative to Dr. Thome's niece ever 
troubled him ; no idea that Mary Scatcherd had 
left a child in England ever occurred to him ; and 
that person was Eoger Scatcherd, Mary's brother. 

To one friend, and one only, did the doctor tell 
the whole truth, and that was to the squire. ' I 
have told you,' said the doctor, ' partly that you 
may know that the child has no right to mix with 
your children if you thmk much of such things. 
Do you, however, see to this. I would rather 
that no one else should be told.' 

No one else had been told ; and the squire had 
* seen to it,' by accustoming himself to look at Mary 
Thome running about the house with his own 
children as though she were one of the same 
brood. Indeed, the squire had always been fond 
of Mary, had personally noticed her, and, in the 
affair of Mam'selle Larron, had declared that he 
would have her placed at once on the bench of 
magistrates; much to the disgust of the Lady 
Arabella. 

And so thmgs had gone on and on, and had 
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not been thought of with much downright think- 
ing till now, when she was one-and-twenty years 
of age, his niece came to him, asking as to her 
position, and inquiring in what rank of life she 
was to look for a husband. 

And so the doctor walked backwards and for- 
wards through his garden, slowly, thinking now 
with some earnestness what if, after all, he had 
been wrong about his niece ? What, if by en- 
deavouring to place her in the position of a lady, 
he had falsely so placed her, and robbed her of all 
legitimate position ? What if there was no rank 
of life to which she could now properly attach 
herself? 

And then, how had it answered, that plan of 
his of keeping her all to himself? He, Dr. Thome, 
was still a poor man ; the gift of saving money 
had not been his ; he had ever had a comfortable 
house for her to live in, and, in spite of Doctors 
Fillgrave, Century, Rerechild, and others, had 
made from his profession an income sufficient for 
their joint wants ; but he had not done as others 
do : he had no three or four thousand pounds in 
the three per cents., on which Mary might live 
in some comfort when he should die. Late in life 
he had insured his life for eight hundred pounds ; 
and to that, and that only, had he to trust for 
Mary's future maintenance. How had it an- 
swered, then, this plan of letting her be unknown 
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to, and undreamed of by, those who were as near 
to her on her mother's side as he was on the 
father's ? On that side, though there had been 
utter poverty, there was now absolute wealth. 

But when he took her to himself, had he not 
rescued her from the very depths of the lowest 
misery ; from the degradation of the workhouse ; 
from the scorn of honest-bom charity-childr^i ; 
from the lowest of this world's low conditions ? 
Was she not now the apple of his eye, his one 
great sovereign comfort, his pride, his happiness, 
his glory ? Was he to make her over, to make any 
portion of her over to others, if, by doing so, she 
might be able to share the wealth, as well as the 
coarse manners and uncouth society of her at 
present unknown connexions ? He, who had never 
worshipped wealth on his own behalf; he, who 
had scorned the idol of gold, and had ever been 
teaching her to scorn it ; was he now to show 
that his philosophy had all been &lse as soon as 
the temptation to do so was put in his way ? 

But yet, what man would marry this bastard 
child, without a sixpence, and bring not only 
poverty, but ill blood also on his own children ? 
It might be very well for him, Dr. Thome ; for 
him whose career was made, whose name, at any 
rate, was his own ; for him who had a fixed stand- 
ing-ground in the world ; it might be well for 
him to indulge in large views of a philosophy 
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antagonistic to the world's practice ; but had he 
a right to do it for his niece ? What man would 
marry a girl so placed ? For those among whom 
she might have legitimately found a level, educa- 
tion had now utterly unfitted her. And then, 
he well knew that she would never put out her 
hand in token of love to any one without telling 
all she knew and all shei surmised as to her own 
birth. 

And that question of this evening ; had it not 
been instigated by some appeal to her heart? 
Was there not already within her breast some 
cause for disquietude which had made her so 
pertinacious ? Why else had she told him then, 
then for the first time, that she did not know 
where to rank herself? If such appeal had been 
made to her, it must have come from young Frank 
Gresham. What, in such case, would it behove 
him to do ? Should he pack up his all, his lan- 
cet-cases, pestle and mortar, and seek anew fresh 
ground in a new world, leaving behind a huge 
triumph to those learned enemies of his, Fillgrave, 
Century, and Berechild. Better that than remain 
at Grreshamsbury at the cost of his child's heart 
and pride. 

And so he walked slowly backwards and for- 
wards through his garden, meditating these things 
painfully enough. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MATRIMONIAL PROSPECTS. 



It will of course be remembered, that Mary's 
interview with the other girls at Greshamsbury 
took place some two or three days subsequently 
to Frank's generous offer of his hand and heart. 
Mary had quite made up her mind that the whole 
thing was to be regarded as a folly, and that it 
was not to be spoken of to any one ; but yet her 
heart was sore enough. She was full of pride, 
and yet she knew she must bow her neck to the 
pride of others. Being, as she was herself, name- 
less, she could not but feel a stem, unflinching 
antagonism, the antagonism of a democrat, to the 
pretensions of others who were blessed with that 
of which she had been deprived. She had this 
feeling ; and yet, of all things that she coveted, 
she most coveted that, for, glorying in which, she 
was determined to heap scorn on others. She 
said to herself, proudly, that God's handiwork 
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was the inner man, the inner woman, the naked 
creature animated by a living soul ; that all other 
adjuncts were but man's clothing for the creature ; 
all others, whether stitched by tailors or contrived 
by kings. Was it not within her capacity to do 
as nobly, to love as tnily, to worship her God in 
heaven with as perfect a faith, and her god on 
earth with as leal a troth, as though blood had 
descended to her purely through scores of purely- 
born progenitors ? So to herself she spoke ; and 
yet, as she said it, she knew that were she a man, 
such a man as the heir of Greshamsbury should 
be, nothing should tempt her to sully her chil- 
dren's blood by mating herself with any one that 
was base bom. She felt that were she an Augusta 
Gresham, no Mr. Moffat, let his wealth be what 
it might, should win her hand unless he too could 
tell of family honours and a line of ancestors. 

And so, with a mind at war with itself, she 
came forth armed to do battle against the world's 
prejudices ; those prejudices she herself still loved 
so well. 

And was she to give up her old affections, her 
feminine loves, because she found that she was 
cousin to nobody ? Was she no longer to pour out 
her heart to Beatrice Gresham, with all the girlish 
volubility of an equal ? Was she to be severed from 
Patience Oriel, and banished — or rather was she 
to banish herself— from the free place she had" 
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maintained in the yariotLs youthful female con- 
daves held within that parish of GbeshamsbiiKrf ? 

Hitherto, what Mary Thome would say, what^ 
Miss Thorne suggested in such or such a matter, 
was quite as frequently asked as any opinion froim 
Augusta Grresham — quite as frequently, unless 
when it chanced that any of the De Courcy girls 
were at the house. Was this to be given up ? 
These feelings had grown up among them since* 
they were children, and had not hitherto been 
questioned among them. Now they were ques* 
tioned by Mary Thorne. Was she in fact to find 
that her position had been a false one, and must 
be changed ? 

Such were her feelings when she protested thad 
she would not be Augusta Gresham's bridesmaid, 
and offered to put her neck beneath Beatrice's 
foot ; when she drove the Lady Margaretta oat: 
of the room, and gave her own opinion as io the 
proper grammatical construction of the word 
humble; such also had been her feelings whea 
she kept her hand so rigidly to herself whaler 
Frank held the dining-room door open for her to 
pass through. 

^Patience Oriel,' said she to herself, * can talk 
to him of her father and mother : let Fatienos 
take his hand ; let her talk to him ;' and then, 
not long afterwards, she saw that Fatience did 
talk to him ; and seeing it, she walked along 
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silent, among some of the old people, and with 
much effort did prevent a tear from falling down 
her cheek. 

But why was the tear in her eye ? Had she 
not proudly told Frank that his love-making was 
nothing but a boy's silly rhapsody ? B[ad she not 
said so while she had yet reason to hope that 
her blood was as good as his own ? Had she not 
seen at a glance that his love tirade was worthy 
of ridicule, and of no other notice ? And yet 
there was a tear now in her eye because this boy, 
whom she had scolded from her, whose hand, 
offered in pure friendship, she had just refiised, 
because he, so rebuffed by her, had carried his 
fun and gallantry to one who would be less cross 
to him! 

She could hear as she was walking, that while 
Lady Margaretta was with them, their voices 
were loud and merry ; and her sharp ear could 
also hear, when Lady Margaretta left them, that 
Frank's voice became low and tender. So she 
walked on, saying nothing, looking straight 
before her, and by degrees separating herself 
from all the others. 

The Greshamsbury grounds were on one side 
somewhat too closely hemmed in by the village. 
On this side was a path running the length of 
one of the streets of the village ; and far down 
the path, near to the extremity of the gardens, 
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and near also to a wicket-gate which led out 
into the village, and which could be opened from 
the inside, was a seat, under a big yew-tree, 
from which, through a breach in the houses of 
the village, might be seen the parish church, 
standing in the park on the other side. Hither 
Mary walked alone, and here she seated herself, 
determined to get rid of her tears and their traces 
before she again showed herself to the world. 

* I shall never be happy here again,' she said 
to herself ; * never. I am no longer one of them, 
and I cannot live among them unless I am so.* 
And then an idea came across her mind that she 
hated Patience Oriel ; and then, instantly an- 
other idea followed it — quick as such thoughts 
are quick — that she did not hate Patience Oriel 
at all ; that she liked her, nay, loved her ; that 
Patience Oriel was a sweet girl; and that she 
hoped the time would come when she might see 
her the lady of Q-reshamsbury. And then the 
tear, which had been no whit controlled, which 
indeed had now made itself master of her, came 
to a head, and bursting through the floodgates 
of the eye, came rolling down, and in its fall 
wetted her hand as it lay on her lap. * What a 
fool! what an idiot! what an empty-headed 
cowardly fool I am !' said she, springing up from> 
the bench on her feet. 

As she did so she heard voices close to her, at 
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fhe little gate. They were those of her unde and 
Frank Gresham. 

' God bless you, Frank/ said the doctor, as he 
passed out of the grounds. ' You will excuse a 
lecture, won't you, from so old a friend ? though 
you are a man now, and discreet, of course, by 
act of parliament/ 

' Indeed^ I will, doctor,' said Frank. * I will 
excuse a longer lecture than ihsA from you.' 

* At any rate it won t be to-night,' said the 
doctor, as he disappeared. ^ And if you see Mary, 
tell her that I am obliged to go ; and that I will 
send Janet down to fetch her.' 

Now Janet was the doctor's ancient maid- 
servant. 

Mary could not move on without being per- 
ceived ; she therefore stood still till she heard the 
click of the door, and then began walking rapidly 
back to the house by the path which had brought 
her thither. The moment, however, that she did 
so, she found that she was followed, and in a very 
few minutes Frank was alongside of her. 

' Oh, Mary !' said he, calling to her, but not 
loudly, before he quite overtook her, * how odd 
that I should come across you just when I 
have a message for you; and why are you all 

alone ?' 

Mary's first impulse was to reiterate her com- 
mand to him to call her no more by her Christian 
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name ; but her second impulse told her that such 
an injunction at the present moment would not 
be prudent on her part. The traces of her tears 
were still there ; and she well knew that a very 
little, the slightest show of tenderness on his part, 
the sUghtest effort on her own to appear indif- 
ferent would bring down more than one other 
such intruder. It would, moreover, be better for 
her to drop all outward sign that she remembered 
what had taken place. So long as he and she 
were then at Greshamsbury together, he should 
call her Mary if he pleased. He would soon be 
gone, and while he remained she should keep out 
of his way. 

* Your uncle has been obliged to go away to 
see an old woman at Silverbridge.* 

* At Silverbridge ! why, he won't be back aQ 
night. Why could not the old woman send for 
3>r. Century ?* 

^1 suppose she thought two old women could 
not get on well together.' 

Mary could not help snuling. She did not like 
her uncle going off so late on such a journey ; but 
it WBB always felt as a triumph when he was in- 
vited into the strongholds of his enemies. 

' And Janet is to come over for you. How- 
ever, I told him it was quite unnecessary to dis- 
turb another old woman, for that I should of 
course see you home.' 
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' Oh, no, Mr. Greshara ; indeed you'll not do 
that; 

* Indeed, and indeed, I shall.' 

* What ! on this great day, when every lady is 
looking for you and talking of you. I suppose 
you want to set the countess against me for ever. 
Think, too, how angry Lady Arabella will be if 
you are absent on such an er rand as this/ 

' To hear you talk, Mary, one would think that 
you were going to Silverbridge yourself.' 

' Perhaps I am/ 

' If I did not go with you some of the other 
fellows would. John, or Gteorge — ' 

' Good gracious, Frank ! Fancy either of the 
Mr. de Courcys walking home with me !' 

She had forgotten herself, and the strict pro- 
priety on which she had resolved, in the impossi- 
bility of foregoing her little joke against the De 
Courcy grandeur ; she had forgotten herself, and 
called him Frank in her old, former, eager, free 
tone of voice ; and then, remembering she had 
done so, she drew herself up, bit her lips, and de- 
termined to be doubly on her guard for the fature. 

* Well, it shall be either one of them or I,' 
said Frank : * perhaps you would prefer my cousin 
George to me ?' ^ 

* I should prefer Janet to either, seeing that 
with her I should not suffer the extreme nuisance 
of knowing that I was a bore/ 
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' A bore ! Mary, to me T 

* Yes, Mr. Gresham, a bore to you. Having to 
walk home through the mud with village young 
ladies is boring. All gentlemen feel it to be 
so.* 

' There is no mud ; if there were you would not 
be allowed to walk at aU.' 

* Oh ! village young ladies never care for such 
things, though fashionable gentlemen do.' 

* I would carry you home, Mary, if it would 
do you a service,' said Frank, with considerable 
pathos in his voice. 

* Oh, dear me ! pray do not, Mr. Gresham. I 
should not like it at all,' said she ; ' a wheelbarrow 
would be preferable to that.' 

' Of course. Anything would be preferable to 
my arm, I know.' , 

* Certainly ; anything in the way of a convey- 
ance. If I were to act baby, and you were to 
act nurse, it really would not be comfortable for 
either of us.' 

Frank Gresham felt disconcerted, though he 
hardly knew why. He was striving to say some- 
thing tender to his lady-love ; but every word that 
he spoke she turned into joke. Mary did not an- 
swer him coldly or unkindly ; but, nevertheless, he 
was displeased. One does not like to have one's 
little offerings of sentimental service turned into 
burlesque when one is in love in earnest. Mary's 
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jokes had appeared so easy too ; they seemed to 
come from a heart so little troubled. This also 
was cause of vexation to Frank. If he could but 
have known all, he would perhaps have been 
better pleased. 

He determined not to be absolutely laughed 
out of his tenderness. When, three days ago, he 
had been repulsed, he had gone away owning to 
himself that he had been beaten ; owning so much, 
but owning it with great sorrow and much shame. 
Since that he had come of age ; since that he had 
made speeches, and speeches had been made to 
him ; since that he had gained courage by flirting 
with Patience Oriel. No faint heart ever won a 
fair lady, as he was well aware; he resolved, 
therefore, that his heart should not be faint, and 
that he would see whether the fair lady might not 
be won by becoming audacity. 

' Mary,' said he, stopping in the path — for 
they were now near the spot where it broke out 
upon the lawn, and they could already hear the 
voices of the guests — * Mary, you are unkind to 
me.' 

' I am not aware of it, Mr. Gresham ; but if I 
am, do not you retaliate. I am weaker than 
you, and in your power ; do not you, therefore, 
be unkind to me.' 

' You refused my hand just now,' continued he. 
' Of all the people now here at Greshamsbury, you 
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are the only one that has not wished me joy ; the 
only one — ' 

* I do wish you joy ; I wiU wish you joy : there 
is my hand/ and she frankly put out her un- 
gloved hand. * You are quite man enough to un- 
derstand me : there is my hand ; I trust you to 
use it only as it is meant to be used/ 

He took it in his and pressed it cordially, as he 
might have done that of any other friend in such 
a case; and then — did not drop it as he should 
have done. He was not a St. Anthony, and it 
was most imprudent in Miss Thome to subject 
him to such a temptation. 

< Mary,' said he ; * dear Mary ! dearest Mary ! 
if you did but know how I love you !' 

As he said this, holding Miss Thome's hand, 
he stood on the pathway with his back towards 
the lawn and house, and, therefore, did not at first 
see his sister Augusta, who had just at that mo- 
ment come upon them. Mary blushed up to her 
straw hat, and, with a quick jerk, recovered her 
hand. Augusta saw the motion, and Mary saw 
that Augusta had seen it. 

From my tedious way of telling it, the reader 
will be led to imagine that the hand-squeezing 
had been protracted to a duration quite incom- 
patible with any objection to such an arrange- 
ment on the part of the lady ; but the fault is all 
mine, in no part hers. Were I possessed of a 
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quick spasmodic style of narrative, I should have 
been able to include it all — Frank's misbehaviour, 
Mary's immediate anger, Augusta's arrival, and 
keen Argus-eyed inspection, and then Mary's 
subsequent misery —in five words and half a dozen 
dashes and inverted commas. The thing should 
have been so told ; for, to do Mary justice, she did 
not leave her hand in Frank's a moment longer 
than she could help herself. 

Frank, feeling the hand withdravm, and hear- 
ing, when it was too late, the step on the gravel, 
turned sharply round. *0h, it's you, is it, 
Augusta ? Well, what do you want ?' 

Augusta was not naturally very ill natured, 
seeing that in her veins the high De Courcy blood 
was somewhat tempered by an admixture of the 
Gresham attributes ; nor was she predisposed to 
make her brother her enemy by publishing to the 
world any of his little tender peccadillos ; but she 
could not but bethink herself of what her aunt 
had been saying as to the danger of any such 
encounters as that she had just now beheld ; she 
could not but start at seeing her brother thus, 
on the very brink of the precipice of which the 
countess had specially forewarned her mother. 
She, Augusta, was, as she well knew, doing her 
duty by her family in marrying a tailor's son 
for whom she did not care a chip, seeing the 
tailor's son was possessed of untold wealth. Now 
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when one member of a household is making a 
struggle for a family, it is painftil to see the 
benefit of that struggle negatived by the folly of 
another member. The future Mrs. Mofl&t did 
feel aggrieved by the fatuity of the young heir, 
and, consequently, took upon herself to look as 
much like her aunt De Courcy as she could do. 

* Well, what is it ?' said Frank, looking rather 
disgusted. * What makes you stick your chin 
up and look in that way ?' Frank had hitherto 
been rather a despot among his sisters, and forgot 
that the eldest of them was now passing altogether 
from under his sway to that of the tailor's son. 

* Frank,' said Augusta, in a tone of voice which 
did honour to the great lessons she had lately re- 
ceived, * aunt De Courcy wants to see you imme- 
diately in the small drawing-room ;' and, as she 
said so, she resolved to say a few words of advice 
to Miss Thorne as soon as her brother should 
have left them. 

• * In the small drawing-room, does she ? Well, 
Mary, we may as well go together, for I suppose 
it is tea-time now.' 

* You had better go at once, Frank,' said 
Augusta; 'the countess will be angry if you 
keep her waiting. She has been expecting you 
these twenty minutes. Mary Thorne and I can 
return together.' 

There was something in the tone in which the 

VOL. I. N 
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words, * Mary Thome/ were uttered, which mad 
Mary at onoe draw herself up. * I hope/ said 
she, 'that Mary Thome will never be any 
hinderance to either of you/ 

Frank's ear had also perceived that there was 
something in the tone of his sister's voice not 
boding comfort to Mary ; he perceived that the 
De Courcy blood in Augusta's veins was already 
rebelling against the doctor's niece on his part, 
though it had condescended to submit itself to 
the tailor's son on her own part. 

* Well, I am going/ said he ; * but look here, 
Augusta, if you say one word of Mary—' 

Oh, Frank ! Frank ! you boy, you very boy ! 
you goose, you silly goose ! Is that the way you 
make love, desiring one girl not to tell of another, 
as though you were three children, tearing your 
frocks and trousers in getting through the same 
hedge together? Oh, Frank! Frank! you, the 
full-blown heir of Greshamsbury ? You, a man 
already endowed with a man's discretion ? You, the 
forward rider, that did but now threaten young 
Harry Baker and the Honourable John to eclipse 
them by prowess in the field? You, of age? 
Why, thou can'st not as yet have left thy 
mothers apron-string! , 

* If you say one word of Mary — ' 

So far had he got in his injunction to his sister, 
but further than that, in such a case^ was he never 
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destined to proceed. Mary's indignation flashed 
npon him, striking him dumb long before the 
sound of her voice reached his ears ; and yet she 
spoke as quick as the words would come to her 
call, and somewhat loudly too. 

* Say one word of Mary, Mr. Gresham ! and 
why should she not say as many words of Mary 
as she may please? I must tell yon all now, 
Augusta ; and I must also beg you not to be silent 
for my sake. As far as I am concerned, tell it to 
whom you please. This is the second time your 
brother — ' 

*Mary, Mary,* said Frank, deprecating her 
loquacity. 

* I beg your pardon, Mr. Gresham ; you have 
made it necessary that I should tell your sister 
all. He has now twice thought it well to amuse 
himself by saying to me words which it was ill 
natured in him to speak, and—' 

* El natured Mary !' 

* HI natured in him to speak,' continued Mary, 
* and to which it would be absurd for me to listen. 
He probably does the same to others,' she added, 
being unable in heart to forget that sharpest of 
her wounds, that flirtation of his with Patience 
Oriel; 'but to me it is almost cruel. Another 
girl might laugh at him, or listen to him, as sh^ 
would choose ; but I can do neither. I shall now 
keep away from Greshamsbury, at any rate till he 

N 2 
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has left it ; and Augusta, I can only beg you to 
understand, that, as far as I am concerned, there 
is nothing which may not be told to aU the 
world/ 

And, so saying, she walked on a little in 
advance of them, as proud as a queen. Had 
Lady de Courcy herself met her at that moment, 
she would almost have felt herself forced to shrink 
out of the pathway. ' Not say a word of m^ !' she 
repeated to herself, but still out loud. * No word 
need be left unsaid on my account ; none, none.* 

Augusta followed her, dumbfounded at her 
indignation ; and Frank also followed, but not 
in silence. When his first surprise at Mary's 
great anger was over, he felt himself called upon 
to say some word that might tend to exonerate 
his lady-love ; and some word also of protestation 
as to his own purpose. 

' There is nothing to be told, nothing, at least, 
of Mary,' he said, speaking to his sister ; * but of 
jne, you may tell this, if you choose to disoblige 
your brother — that I love Mary Thome with all 
my heart ; and that I will never love any one else/ 

By this time they had reached the lawn, and 
Mary was able to turn away from the path which 
led up to the house. As she left them she said 
in a voice, now low enough, 'I cannot prevent 
him from talking nonsense, Augusta; but you 
wiU bear me witness, that I do not willingly hear 
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it/ And, so saying, she started off almost in a 
run towards a distant part of the gardens, in 
which she saw Beatrice. 

Frank, as he walked up to the house with his 
sister, endeavoured to induce her to give him a 
promise that she would tell no tales as to what 
she had heard and seen. 

* Of course, Frank, it must be all nonsense/ 
she had said ; ' and you shouldn't amuse yourself 
in such a way.' 

* Well, but duss, come, we have always been 
friends ; don't let us quarrel just wKen you are 
going to be married.' And Augusta would make 
no promise. 

Frank, when he reached the house, found the 
countess waiting for him, sitting in the little 
drawing-room by herself, somewhat impatiently. 
As he entered he became aware that there was 
some peculiar gravity attached to the coining in- 
terview. Three persons, his mother, one of his 
younger sisters, and the Lady Amelia, each 
stopped him to let him know that the countess 
was waiting; and he perceived that a sort of 
guard was kept upon the door to save her lady- 
ship from any undesirable intrusion. 

The countess frowned at the moment of his 
entrance, but soon smoothed her brow, and invited 
him to take a chair ready prepared for him oppo- 
site to the elbow of the sofa on which she was 
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leaning. She had a small table before her, on 
which was her tea-cup, so that she was able to 
preach at him nearly as well as though she had 
been ensconxsed in a pulpit. 

* My dear Prank/ said she, in a voice thoroughly 
suitable to the importance of the communication^ 
* you have to-day come of age/ 

Frank remarked that he understood that such 
was the case, and added that, ' that was the reason 
of all the fiiss/ 

' Yes ; you have to-day come of age. Perhaps 
I should have been glad to see such an occasion 
noticed at Grreshamsbury with some more suitable 
signs of rejoicing/ 

' Oh, aunt ! I think we did it all very well/ 

* Grreshamsbury, Prank, is, or at any rate ought 
to be, the seat of the first commoner in Barsetshire/ 

* WeH ; so it is. I am quite sure there isn*t a 
better fellow than my father anywhere in the 
county/ 

The countess sighed. Her opinion of the poor 
squire was very diflTerent from Prank's. ^ It is 
no use now,* said she, ' looking back to that which 
cannot be cured. The first commoner in Barset- 
shire should hold a position. I will not of course 
say equal to that of a peer.* 

' Oh dear» na ; of course not/ said Prank ; and 
a bystander might have thought that there wafl 
a touch of satire in }m tone. 
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' No, not equal to that of a peer ; but still of 
very paramount importance. Of course my first 
ambition is bound up in Porlock/ 

'Of course/ said Frank, thinking how very 
weak was the staff on which his aunt's ambition 
rested; for Lord Porlock's youthful career had 
not been such as to give unmitigated satisfaction 
to his parents. 

'Is bound up in Porlock:' and then the 
countess plumed herself; but the mother sighed. 
* And next to Porlock, Frank, my anxiety is about 
you.' 

' Upon my honour, aunt, I am very much 
obliged. I shall be all right, you'll see.' 

' Greshamsbury, my dear boy, is not now what 
it used to be.' 

' Isn'^t it ?' asked Frank. 

' No, Frank ; by no means. I do not wish to 
say a word to you against your father. It may, 
perhaps, have been his misfortune, rather than 
his fault — * 

' She is always down on the governor ; always,' 
said Frank to himself ; resolving to stick bravely 
to the side of the house to which he had elected 
to belong. 

' But there is the hck, Frank, too plain to us 
all; Greshamsbury is not what it was. It is 
your duty to restore to it its former importance.' 

' My duty V said Frank, rather puzzled. 
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* Yes, Frank, your duty. It all depends on 
you now. Of course you know that your father 
owes a great deal of money/ 

Frank muttered something. Tidings had in 
some shape reached his ears that his father wbs 
not comfortably circumstanced as regarded money. 

' And then, he has sold Boxall Hill. It cannot 
be expected that Boxall Hill shall be repurchased, 
as some horrid man, a railway maker, I believe — ' 

* Yes ; that's Scatcherd.' 

' Well, he has built a house there I'm told ; 
so I presimie that it cannot be bought back : 
but it will be your duty, Frank, to pay aU the 
debts that there are on the property, and to pur- 
chase what, at any rate, will be equal to Boxall 

HiU.' 

Frank opened his eyes wide and stared at his 

atmt, as though doubting much whether or no 

she were in her right mind. He pay off 

the family debts! He buy up property of 

four thousand pounds a-year! He remained, 

however, quite quiet, waiting the elucidation of 

the mystery. 

* Frank, of course you understand me.' 
Frank was obliged to declare, that just at the 

present moment he did not find his aunt so clear 
as usual. 

* You have but one line of conduct left you, 
Frank : your position, as heir to^ Greshamsbury, 
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is a good one ; but your father has unfortunately 
so hampered you with regard to money, that 
unless you set the matter right yourself, you can 
never enjoy that position. Of course you must 
marry money/ 

' Marry money 1' said he, considering for the 
first time that in all probability Mary Thome's 
fortune would not be extensive. * Marry money Y 

* Yes, Frank. I know no man whose position 
so imperatively demands it ; and, luckily for you, 
no man can have more facility for doing so. In 
the first place, you are very handsome/ 

Frank blushed like a girl of sixteen. 

* And then, as the matter is made plain to you 
at so early an age, you are not of course hampered 
by any indiscreet tie ; by any absurd engagement.* 

Frank blushed again ; and then saying to him- 
self, * How much the old girl knows about it !' 
felt a little proud of his passion for Mary Thome, 
and of the declaration he had made to her. 

*And your connexion with Courcy Castle,' 
continued the countess, now carrying up the list 
of Frank's advantages to its great climax, * will 

make the matter so easy for you, that, really, you 
will hardly have any difl&culty.' 

Frank could but say how much obliged he felt 
to Courcy Castle and its inmates. 

' Of course I would not wish to interfere with 
you in any underhand way, Frank; but I will 
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tell you what has occurred to me. You have 
heard, probably, of Miss Dunstable P* 

' The daughter of the ointment of Lebanon 
man?' 

* And of course you know that her fortune is 
immense/ continued the countess, not deigning to 
notice her nephew's allusion to the ointment. 
^ Quite immense when compared with the wants 
and position of any commoner. Now she is 
coming to Courcy Castle, and I wish you to come 
and meet her/ 

'But, aunt, just at this moment I have to 
read for my degree like anything. I go up, you 
know, in October/ 

* Degree !' said the countess. * Why, Frank, 
I am talking to you of your prospects in life, of 
your future position, of that on which everything 
hangs, and you tell me of your degree }' 

Frank, however, obstinately persisted that he 
must take his degree^ and that he should commence 
reading hard at six aju. to-morrow morning. 

' You can read just as well at Courcy Castle. 
Miss Ihmstable will not interfere with that,' said 
his aunt, who knew the expediency of yielding 
occasionally ; * but I must beg you will come 
over and meet her. You will find her a most 
charming young woman, remarkably well educated 
I am told, and — ' 

' How old is she P' asked Frank. 



i 
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* I really cannot say exactly/ said the countess ; 
* but it is not, I imagine, matter of much moment*' 

* Is she thirty ?' asked Frank, who looked upon 
an unmarried woman of that age as quite an old 
maid. 

^ I dare say she may be about that age,' said 
the countess, who regarded the subject from a 
very different point of view. 

* Thirty !' said Frank out loud, but speaking, 
nevertheless, as though to himself* 

^ It is a matter of no moment,' said his aunkt^ 
almost angrily. ^ When the subject itself is of such 
vital importance, objections of no real weight 
should not be brought into view. If you wish 
to hold up your head in the country ; if you wish 
to «pre.Lt yo^ county ia i»>Smen( « U. 
been done by your father, your grandfather, and 
your great-grandfathers ; if you wish to keep a 
house over your head^ and to leave Greshamsbuiy 
to your son after you, you must marry raoaej. 
What does it signify whether Miss Dunstable be 
twenty-eight or thirty? She has got money; 
and if you marry her, you may then consider 
that your position in life is made/ 

Frank was astonished at his aunt's eloquence ; 
but, in spite of that eloquence, he made up his 
mind that he would not marry Miss Dunstable. 
How could he, indeed, seeing that his troth was 
aheady plighted to Mary Thome in the presence 
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of liis sister ? This circumstance, however, he 
did not choose to plead to his aunt, so he re- 
capitulated any other objections that presented 
themselves to his mind. 

In the first place, he was so anxious about his 
degree that he could not think of marrying at 
present ; then he suggested that it might be 
better to postpone the question till the season's 
hunting should be over; he declared that he 
could not visit Courcy Castle till he got a new 
suit of clothes home from the tailor ; and, ulti- 
mately remembered that he had a particular 
engagement to go fly-fishing with Mr. Oriel on 
that day week. 

None, however, of these valid reasons were 
sufficiently potent to turn the countess from her 
point. 

* Nonsense, Frank,' said she. * I wonder that 
you can talk of fly-fishing when the prosperity 
of Greshamsbury is at stake. You will go with 
Augusta and myself to Courcy Castle to-morrow.* 

' To-morrow, aunt!' he said, in the tone in which 
a condemned criminal might make his ejaculation 
on hearing that a very near day had been named 
for execution. * To-morrow!' 

* Yes, we return to-morrow, and shall be happy 
to have your company. My friends, including 
Miss Dunstable, come on Thursday. I am quite 
sure you will like Miss Dunstable. I have settled 
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all that with your mother, so we need say nothing 
further about it. And now good night, Frank/ 

Frank, finding that there was nothing more to 
be said, took his departure, and went out to look 
for Mary. But Mary had gone home with Janet 
half an hour since, so he betook himself to his 
sister Beatrice. 

* Beatrice,' said he, * I am to go to Courcy 
Castle to-morrow/ 

* So I heard mamma say.' 

* Well ; I only came of age to-day, and I will 
not begin by running counter to them. But I 
tell you what, I won't stay above a week at 
Courcy Castle for all the De Courcys in Barset- 
shire. Tell me, Beatrice, did you ever hear of a 
Miss Dunstable ?' 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



SIR ROGER 8CATCHERD. 



Enough has been said in this narrative to explain 
to the reader that Koger Scatcherd, who was 
whilom a drunken stone-mason in Barchester, and 
who had been so prompt to avenge the injury- 
done to his sister, had become a great man in the 
world. He had become a contractor, first for 
little things, such as half a mile or so of a railway 
embankment, or three or four canal bridges, and 
then a contractor for great things, such as govern- 
ment hospitals, locks, docks, and quays, and had 
latterly had in his hands the maMng of whole 
lines of railway. 

He had been occasionally in partnership with 
one man for one thing, and then with another for 
another ; but had, on the whole, kept his own in- 
terests to himself, and now, at the time of our 
story, he was a very rich man. 

And he had acquired more than wealth. There 
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had been a time when the government wanted 
the immediate performance of some extraordinary- 
piece of work, and Eoger Scatcherd had been the 
man to do it. There had been some extremely 
necessary bit of a railway to be made in half the 
time that such work would properly demand, 
some speculation to be incurred requiring great 
means and courage as well, and Boger Scatcherd. 
had been found to be the man for the time. He 
was then elevated for the moment to the dizzy 
pinnacle of a newspaper hero, and became one of 
those * whom the king delighteth to honour.* He 
went up one day to Court to kiss Her Majesty's 
hand, and came down to his new grand house at 
Boxall Hill, Sir Roger Scatcherd, Bart. 

* And now, my lady,' said he, when he explained 
to his wife the high state to which she had been 
called by his exertions and the Queen's preroga- 
tive, * let's have a bit of dinner and a drop of 
som'at hot.' Now the drop of som'at hot si^i- . 
fied a dose of alcohol sufficient to send three ordi- 
nary men very drunk to bed. 

While conquering the world, Roger Scatcherd 
had not conquered his old bad habits. Indeed, he 
was the same man at all points that he had been 
when formerly seen about the streets of Barchester 
with his stone-mason's apron tucked up round his 
waist. The apron he had abandoned, but not the 
heavy prominent thoughtful brow, with the wildly- 
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flashing eye beneath it. He was still the same 
good companion, and still also the same hard- 
working hero. In this only had he changed, that 
now he would work, and some said equally well, 
whether he were drunk or sober. Those who 
were mostly inclined to make a miracle of him — 
and there was a school of worshippers ready to 
adore him as their idea of a divine, superhuman, 
miracle-moving inspired prophet — declared that 
his wondrous work was best done, his calculations 
most quickly and most truly made, that he saw 
with most accurate eye into the far-distant balance 
of profit and loss, when he was under the influ- 
ence of the rosy god. To these worshippers his 
breakings-out, as his periods of intemperance were 
called in his own set, were his moments of pecu- 
liar inspiration — ^his divine frenzies, in which he 
communicated most closely with those deities who 
preside over trade transactions; his Eleusinian 
mysteries, to approach him in which was permitted 
only to a few of the most favoured. 

* Scatcherd has been drunk this week past,' they 
would say one to another, when the moment came 
at which it was to be decided whose offer should 
be accepted for constructing a harbour to hold all 
the commerce of Lancashire, or to make a railway 
from Bombay to Canton. 'Scatcherd has been 
drunk this week past : I am told that he has taken 
over three gallons of brandy.' And then they 
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felt sure that none but Scatcherd would be called 
upon to construct the dock or make the railway. 

But be this as it may, be it true or &lse that 
Sir Eoger was most efficacious when in his cups, 
there can be no doubt that he could not wallow 
for a week in brandy, six or seven times every 
year, without in a great measure injuring, and 
permanently injuring the outward man. What- 
ever immediate effect such symposiimis might 
have on the inner mind — symposiums indeed they 
were not ; posiums I will call them, if I may be 
allowed ; for in latter hfe, when he drank heavily, 
he drank alone — ^however little for evil, or how* 
ever much for good the working of his brain 
might be affected, his body suffered greatly. It 
was not that he became feeble or emaciated, old- 
looking or inactive, that his hand shook, or that 
his eye was watery ; but that in the moments of 
his intemperance his life was often not worth a 
day's purchase. The frame which God had given 
to him was powerfiil beyond the power of ordi- 
nary men ; powerfiil to act in spite of these violent 
perturbations ; powerfiil to repress and conquer the 
qualms and headaches and inward sicknesses to 
which the votaries of Bacchus are ordinarily sub- 
ject ; but this power was not without its limit. 
If encroached on too far it would break and fall 
and come asunder, and then the strong man would 
at once become a corpse. 

VOL. I. O 
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Scatcherd had but one firiend in the world. 
And, indeed, this friend was no friend in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the word. He neither ate 
with him nor drank with him, nor even frequently 
talked with him. Their pursuits in life were wide 
asunder. Their tastes were all different. The 
society in which each moved very seldom came 
together. Scatcherd had nothing in unison with 
this solitary friend ; but he trusted him, and he 
trusted no other living creature on God's earth. 

He trusted this man ; but even him he did not 
trust thoroughly ; not at least as one friend should 
trust another. He believed that this man would 
not rob him ; would probably not lie to him ; would 
not endeavour to make money of him ; would not 
count him up or speculate on him, and make out 
a balance of profit and loss ; and, therefore, he 
determined to use him. But he put no trust 
whatever in his friend's counsel, in his modes of 
thought; none in his theory, and none in his 
practice. He disliked his friend's counsel, and, in 
fact, disliked his society, for his friend was some- 
what apt to speak to him in a manner approach- 
ing to severity. Now Roger Scatcherd had done 
many things in the world, and made much money ; 
whereas, his friend had done but few things, and 
made no money. It was not to be endured that 
the practical efficient man should be taken to task 
by the man who proved himself to be neither 
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practical nor efficient ; not to be endured, certainly, 
by Roger Scatcherd, who looked on men of his 
own class as the men of the day, and on himself 
as by no means the least among them. 

The friend was om: friend Dr. Thome. 

The doctor's first acquaintance with Scatcherd 
has been already explained. He was necessarily 
thrown into commimication with the man at the 
time of the trial, and Scatcherd then had not only 
sufficient sense, but sufficient feeling also to know 
that the doctor behaved very well. This com- 
munication had in different ways been kept up 
between them. Soon after the trial Scatcherd 
had begun to rise, and his first savings had been 
intrusted to the doctor's care. This had been the 
beginning of a pecuniary connexion which had 
never wholly ceased, and which had led to the 
purchase of Boxall Hill, and to the loan of large 
simis of money to the squire. 

In another way also there had been a close 
alliance between them, and one not always of a 
very pleasant description. The doctor was, and 
long had been. Sir Eoger's medical attendant, and, 
in his unceasing attempts to rescue the drunkard 
from the fate which was so much to be dreaded, 
he not unfrequently was driven into a quarrel 
with his patient. 

One thing ftirther must be told of Sir Roger. 
In politics he was as violent a Radical as ever, and 

o 2 
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was very anxious to obtain a position in which he 
could bring his violence to bear. With this view 
he was about to contest his native borough of 
Barchester, with the view of being returned in 
opposition to the'De Courcy candidate ; and with 
this object he had now come down to Boxall 
HiU. 

Nor were his claims to sit for Barchester such 
as could be despised. If money were to be of 
avail, he had plenty of it, and was prepared to 
spend it ; whereas, rumour said that Mr. Moffiit 
was equally determined to do nothing so foolish. 
Then again, Sir Boger had a sort of rough elo* 
quence, and was able to address the men of Bar- 
chester in language that would come home to their 
hearts, in words that would endear him to one 
party while they made him oflTensively odious to 
the other; but Mr. Moffat could make neither 
friends nor enemies by his eloquence. The Bar- 
chester roughs called him a dumb dog that could 
not bark, and sometimes sarcastically added that 
neither could he bite. The De Courcy interest 
however was at his back, and he had also the ad- 
vantage of possession. Sir Roger, therefore, knew 
that the battle was not to be won without a 
struggle. 

Dr. Thome got safely back from Silverbridge 
that evening, and found Mary waiting to give him 
his tea. He had been called there to a consultation 
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with Dr. Century, that amiable old gentleman 
having so fax fallen away from the high Fillgrave 
tenets as to consent to the occasional endurance 
of such degradation. 

The next morning he breakfasted early, and, 
having mounted his strong iron-grey cob, started 
for Boxall Hill. Not only had he there to 
negotiate the squire's further loan, but also to 
exercise his medical skill. Sir Roger having been 
declared contractor for cutting a canal from sea 
to sea, through the Isthmus of Panama, had been 
making a week of it ; and the consequences were, 
that Lady Scatcherd had written rather peremp- 
torily to her husband's medical friend. 

The doctor consequently trotted off to Boxall 
Hill on his iron-grey cob. Among his other 
merits was that of being a good horseman, and 
he did much of his work on horseback. The 
fact that he occasionally took a day with the 
East Barsetshires, and that when he did so he 
thoroughly enjoyed it, had probably not failed to 
add something to the strength of the squire's 
friendship. 

*Well, my lady, how is he? Not much the 
matter, I hope?' said the doctor, as he shook 
hands with the titled mistress of Boxall Hill in 
a small breakfast-parlour in the rear of the house. 
The show rooms of Boxall Hill were furnished 
most magnificently, but they were set apart for 
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company ; and as the company never came — seeing 
that they were never invited — ^the grand rooms 
and the grand Aimiture were not of much 
material use to Lady Scatcherd. 

* Indeed then, doctor, he's just bad enough/ 
said her ladyship, not in a very happy tone of 
voice ; * just bad enoufifh. There's been a some'at 
at the back of his head, rapping, and rapping, 
and rapping ; and if you don t do something, 
I*m thinking it will rap him too hard yet/ 

as he in bed?' 

* Why, yes, he is in bed ; for when he was 
first took he couldn't very well help hisself, so 
we put him to bed. And then, he don't seem to 
be quite right yet about the legs, so he hasn't 
got up ; but he's got that Winterbones with him 
to write for him, and when Winterbones is there, 
Scatchelrd might as well be up for any good that 
bed '11 do him/ 

Mr. Winterbones was confidential clerk to Sir 
Boger. That is to say, he was a writing machine 
of which Sir Roger made use to do certain work 
which could not well be adjusted without some 
such contrivance. He was a little, withered, 
dissipated, broken^own man, whom gin and 
poverty had nearly burnt to a cinder, and dried to 
an ash. Mind, he had none left, nor care for 
earthly things, except the smallest modicum of 
substantial food, and the largest allowance of 
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liquid sustenance. All that he had ever known 
he had forgotten, except how to count up figures 
and to write : the results of his counting and 
his writing never stayed by him from one hour 
to another ; nay, not from one foUo to another. 
Let him, however, be adequately screwed up with 
gin, and adequately screwed down by the presence 
of his master, and then no amount of counting 
and writing would be too much for him. This 
was Mr. Winterbones, confidential clerk to the 
great Sir Boger Scatcherd. 

* We must send Winterbones away, I take it,' 
said the doctor. 

'Indeed, doctor, I wish you would. I wish 
you'd send him to Bath, or anywhere else out of 
the way. There is Scateherd, he takes brandy; and 
there is Winterbones, he takes gin ; and it'd puzzle 
a woman to say which is worst, master or mm.' 

It will be seen from this, that Lady Scatcherd 
and the doctor were on very familia.r terms as 
regarded her Uttle domestic inconveniences. 

* Tdl Sir Boger I am here, will you ?' said the 
doctor. 

' You U take a drop of sherry before you go 
up ?' said the lady. 

* Not a drop, thank you,' said the doctor. 
' Or, perhaps, a Uttle cordial P' 

* Not a drop of anything, thank you ; I never 
do, you know.' 
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*Just a thimbleful of this?' said the lady, 
producing from some recess under the sideboaxd 
a bottle of brandy ; * just a thimbleful ? It's what 
he takes himself' 

When Lady Scatcherd found that even this 
argument failed, she led the way to the great 
man's bed-room. 

* Well, doctor 1 well, doctor ! well, doctor !' was 
the greeting with which our son of Galen was 
saluted some time before he entered the sick- 
room. His approaching step was heard, and thus 
the ci-devant Barchester stone-mason saluted his 
coming friend. The voice was loud and powerful, 
but not clear and sonorous. What voice that is 
nurtured on brandy can ever be clear ? It had 
about it a peculiar huskiness, a dissipated guttural 
tone, which Thome immediately recognised, and 
recognised as being more marked, more guttural, 
and more husky than heretofore. 

*So you've smelt me out, have you, and come 
for you're fee ? Ha ! ha ! ha I Well, I have had 
a sharpish bout of it, as her ladyship there no 
doubt has told you. Let her alone to make the 
worst of it. But, you see, you're too late, man. 
I've bilked the old gentleman again, without 
troubling you.' 

*Any way, I'm glad you're something better, 
Scatcherd/ 

^Something! I don't know what you call 
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something. I never was better in my life. Ask 
Winterbones there.* 

* Indeed, now, Scatcherd, you ain't ; you're bad 
enough if you only knew it. And as for Win- 
terbones, he has no business here up in your 
bed-room, which stinks of gin so, it does. Don't 
you beHeve him, doctor; he ain't well, nor yet 
nigh well.' 

Winterbones, when the above ill-natured al* 
lusion was made to the aroma coming from his 
libations, might be seen to deposit surreptitiously 
beneath the little table at which he sat, the cup 
with which he had performed them. 

The doctor, in the meantime, had taken Sir 
Eoger's haiid on the pretext of feeling his pulse, 
but wa* drawing quite as much information from 
the touch of the sick man's skin, and the look of 
the sick man's eye. 

' I think Mr. Winterbones had better go back to 
the London office,' said he. * Lady Scatcherd will 
be your best clerk for some little time. Sir Eoger/ 

* Then I'll be d if Mr. Winterbones does 

anything of the kind,' said he ; * so there's an 
end of that.' 

* Very well,' said the doctor. * A man can die 
but once. It is my duty to suggest measures for 
putting off the ceremony as long as possible. 
Perhaps, however, you may wish to hasten it.' 

* Well, I am not very anxious about it, one 
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way or the other/ said Scatcherd. And as he 
spoke there came a fierce gleam from his eye, 
which seemed to say — 'If that's the bugbear 
with which you wish to frighten me, you will 
find that you are mistaken/ 

*Now, doctor, don't let him talk that way, 
dpn't,' said Lady Scatcherd, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

' Now, my lady, do you cut it ; cut at once,' said 
Sir Roger, turning hastily round to his better 
half; and his better half, knowing that the 
province of a woman is to obey, did cut it. But 
as she went she gave the doctor a pull by the 
coat-sleeve, so that thereby his healing faculties 
might be sharpened to the very utmost. 

* The best woman in the world, doctor ; the 
very best,' said he, as the door closed behind the 
wife of his bosom. 

* I'm sure of it,' said the doctor. 

' Yes, till you find a better one,' said Scatcherd. 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! But good or bad, there are some 
things which a woman can't understand, and 
some things which she ought not to be let to 
understand.' 

' It's natural she should be anxious about your 
health, you know.' 

*I don't know that,' said the contractor. 

* She'll be very well off. All that whining won't 
keep a man alive, at any rate.' 
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There then was a pause, during . which the 
doctor continued his medical examination. To 
this the patient submitted with a bad grace ; but 
still he did submit. 

'We must turn over a new leaf, Sir Roger; 
indeed we must.' 

' Bother/ said he. 

* Well, Scatcherd ; I must do my duty to you, 
whether you like it or not.' 

* That is to say, I am to pay you for trying to 
frighten me.' 

'No human nature can stand such shocks as 
these much longer.' 

* Winterbones,' said the contractor, turning to 
his clerk, * go down, go down, I say ; but don't 
be out of the way. K you go to the public- 
house, by G — , you may stay there for me. 
When I take a drop, that is if I ever do, it does 
not stand ia the way of work.' So Mr. Winter- 
bones, picking up his cup again, and concealing 
it in some way beneath his coat flap, retreated 
out of the room, and the two friends were alone. 

* Scatcherd,' said the doctor, 'you have been 
as near your God, as any man ever was who 
afterwards ate and drank in this world.' 

'Have I, now?' said the railway hero, ap- 
parently somewhat startled. 

' Indeed you have ; indeed you have/ 
' And now I'm all right again ?' 
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' All right ! How can you be all right, when 
you know that your limbs refuse to carry you? 
All right ! why the blood is still beating round 
your brain with a violence that would destroy 
any other brain but yours.' 

'Ha! ha! ha!' laughed Scatcherd. He was 
very proud of thinking himself to be diflferently 
organized from other men. ' Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, 
and what am I to do now ?' 

The whole of the doctor's prescription we wiU 
not give at length. To some of his ordinances 
Sir Eoger promised obedience ; to others he ob- 
jected violently, and to one or two he flatly re- 
fused to listen. The great stumbling-block was 
this, that total abstinence from business for two 
weeks was enjoined ; and that it was impossible, 
so Sir Eoger said, that he should abstain for two 
days. 

* K you work,' said the doctor, ' in your pre- 
sent state, you will certainly have recourse to the 
stimulus of drink ; and if you drink, most assur- 
edly you will die.' 

* Stimulus ! Why, do you think I can't work 
without Dutch courage ?' 

* Scatcherd, I know that there is brandy in 
the room at this moment, and that you have been 
taking it within these two hours.' 

* You smell that fellow's gin,' said Scatcherd. 

* I feel the alcohol working within your veins/ 
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said the doctor, who still had his hand on his pa* 
tient's arm. 

Sir Eoger turned himself roughly in the bed 
so as to get away from his Mentor, and then he 
began to threaten in his turn. 

* I'll tell you what it is, doctor ; I've made up 
my mind, and I'll do it. I'll send for FiUgrave/ 

*Very well,* said he of Greshamsbury, *send 
for Fillgrave. Tour case is one in which even he 
can hardly go wrong/ 

* Tou think you can Hector me, and do as you 
like because you had me under your thumb in 
other days. You're a very good fellow, Thome, 
but I ain't sure that you are the best doctor in all 
England.' 

* Tou may be sure I am not ; you may take me 
for the worst if you will. But while I am here 
as your medical adviser, I can only tell you the 
truth to the best of my thinking. Now the 
truth is this, that another bout of drinking will 
in aU probability kill you ; and any recourse to 
stimulus in your present condition may do so.' 

' I'U send for Fillgrave—' 

* Well, send for Fillgrave, only do it at once. 
Believe me at any rate in this, that whatever 
you do, you should do at once. Oblige me in this ; 
let Lady Scatcherd take away that brandy bottle 
tiU Dr. Fillgrave comes.* 

* I'm d if I do. Do you think I can't 
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have a bottle of brandy in my room without 
STvdgging?' 

' I think you'll be less likely to swig it if you 
can't get at it/ 

Sir Eoger made another angry turn in his bed 
as well as his half-paralyzed limbs would let him ; 
and then, after a few moments* peace, renewed his 
threats with increased violence. 

' Yes ; ril have Fillgrave over here. If a man 
be iU, really ill, he should have the best advice he 
can get* FU have Fillgrave, and 111 have that 
other fellow from Silverbridge to meet him. 
What's his name ? — Century/ 

The doctor turned his head away ; for though 
the occasion was serious, he could not help 
smiling at the malicious vengeance with which 
his friend proposed to gratify himself. 

' I will ; and Eerechild too. What's the ex- 
pense ? I suppose five or six pound a-piece will 
do it ; eh, Thome ?' 

'Oh, yes; that will be liberal I should say. 
But, Sir Eoger, will you allow me to suggest what 
you ought to do ? I don't know how far you may 
be joking — ' 

* Joking !' shouted the baronet ; * you teU a 
a man he's dying and joking in the same breath. 
You'll find I'm not joking.' 

' Well, I dare say not. But if you have not 
full confidence in me — ' 
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* I have no confidence in you at all/ 

* Then why not send to London ? Expense is 
no object to you/ 

' It is an object ; a great object/ 

' Nonsense ! Send to London for Sir Omicron 
Pie: send for some man whom you will really 
trust when you see him/ 

* There's not one of the lot I'd trust so soon as 
Fillgrave. I've known Fillgxave all my life, and 
I trust him. I'll send for Fillgrave and put my 
case in his hands. K any one can do anything 
for me, Fillgrave is the man/ 

* Then in God's name send for FiUgrave,' said 
the doctor. * And now good-bye, Scatcherd ; and 
as you do send for him, give him a fair chance. 
Do not destroy yourself by more brandy before he 
comes/ 

' That's my affair, and his ; not yours,' said the 
patient. 

* So be it ; give me your hand, at any rate, be- 
fore I go. I wish you well through it, and when 
you are well, I'll come and see you/ 

* Good-bye — ^good-bye ; and look here, Thome, 
you'll be talking to Lady Scatcherd downstairs, I 
know ; now, no nonsense. You understand me, 
eh ? no nonsense, you know.' 
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Dr. Thorne left the room, and went downstairs, 
being ftdly aware that he could not leave the 
house without having some communication with 
Lady Scatcherd. He was no sooner within the 
passasfe than he heard the sick man's bell img 

the staircase, received orders to send a mounted 
messenger immediately to Barchester. Dr. Fill- 
grave was to be summoned to come as quickly as 
possible to the sick man's room, and Mr. Winter- 
bones was to be sent up to write the note. 

Sir Eoger was quite right in supposing that 
there would be some words between the doctor 
and her ladyship. How, indeed, was the doctor 
to get out of the house without such, let him 
wish it ever so much ? There were words ; and 
these were protracted, while the doctor's cob was 
being ordered round, till very many were uttered 
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which the contractor would probably have re- 
garded as nonsense. 

Lady Scatcherd was no fit associate for the 
wives of English baronets ; was no doubt by edu- 
cation and manners much better fitted to sit in 
their servants' halls ; but not on that account was 
she a bad wife or a bad woman. She was pain* 
ftdly, fearfully anxious for that husband of hers, 
whom she honoured and worshipped, as it be- 
hoved her to do, above all other men. She was 
fearfully anxious as to his life, and faithfully be- 
lieved, that if any man could prolong it, it was 
that old and faithful friend whom she had known 
to be true to her lord since their early married 
troubles. 

When, therefore, she found that he had been 
dismissed, and that a stranger was to be sent for 
in his place, her heart sank low within her. 

* But, doctor,' she said, with her apron up to 
her eyes, *you ain't going to leave him, are 
you?' 

Dr. Thorne did not find it easy to explain to 
her ladyship that medical etiquette would not per- 
mit him to remain in attendance on her husband^ 
after he had been dismissed and another physi- 
cian called in his place. 

* Etiquette !' said she, crying. * What's eti- 
quette to do with it when a man is a-killing his- 
self with brandy ?' 

VOL. I. p 
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' Fillgrave will forbid that quite as strongly as 
I can do.' 

'Fillgrave!' said she. * Fiddlestick. Fillgrave, 
indeed !' 

Dr. Thome could almost have embraced her 
for the strong feeling of thorough confidence on 
the one side, and thorough distrust on the other, 
which she contrived to throw into those few 
words. 

*rU tell you what, doctor; I wont let the 
messenger go. I'll bear the brunt of it. He 
can't do much now he ain't up, you know. I'll 
stop the boy ; we won't have no Fillgraves here.' 

This, however, was a step to which Dr. Thome 
would not assent. He endeavoured to explain 
to the anxious wife, that after what had passed 
he could not tender his medical services till they 
were again asked for. 

* But you can sHp in as a friend, you know ; 
and then by degrees you can come round him, 
eh ? can't you now, doctor ? And as to the pay- 
ment — * 

All that Dr. Thome said on the subject may 
easily be imagined. And in this way, and in par- 
taking of the Ixmch which was forced upon him, 
an hour had nearly passed between his leaving 
Sir Eoger's bed-room and putting his foot into the 
stirrup. But no sooner had the cob begun to 
move on the gravel-sweep before the house, thaa 
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one of the upper windows opened, and the doctor 
was summoned to another conference with the 
sick man. 

' He says you are to come back, whether or 
no/ said Mr. Winterbones, screeching out of the 
window, and putting all his emphasis on the last 
words. 

* Thome ! Thome ! Thome !' shouted the sick 
man from his sick-bed, so loudly that the doctor 
heard him, seated as he was on horseback out be- 
fore the house. 

* You're to come back, whether or no,' repeated 
Winterbones, with more emphasis, evidently con- 
ceiving that there was a strength of injunction 
in that ' whether or no ' which would be found 
quite invincible. 

Whether actuated by these magic words, or by 
some internal process of thought, we will not say ; 
but the doctor did slowly, and as though unwill- 
ingly, dismount again from his steed, and slowly 
retrace his steps into the house. 

*It is no use,' said he to himself, *for that 
messenger has already gone to Barchester.' 

* I have sent for Dr. Fillgrave,' were the first 
words which the contractor said to him when he 
again found himself by the bedside. 

^ Did you call me back to tell me that ?' said 
Thome, who now really felt angry at the imper- 
tinent petulance of the man before him : * you 
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should consider, Scatcherd, that my time may be 
of value to others, if not to you/ 

* Now don't be angry, old fellow,' said Scatcherd, 
turning to him, and looking at him with a coun- 
tenance quite different from any that he had 
shown that day; a countenance in which there 
was a show of manhood, some show also of affec- 
tion. *You ain't angry now because I've sent 
for Fillgrave ?' 

* Not in the least,' said the doctor, very com- 
placently. *Not in the least. Fillgrave will do 
you as much good as I can do you.' 

* And that's none at all, I suppose ; eh, Thome ?' 
*That depends on yourself. He will do you 

good if you will tell him the truth, and will then 
be guided by him. Your wife, your servant, 
any one can be as good a doctor to you as either 
he or I; as good, that is, in the main point. 
But you have sent for Fillgrave now; and of 
course you must see him. I have much to do, 
and you must let me go.' 

Scatcherd, however, would not let him go, but 
held his hand fast. * Thome,' said he, * if you 
like it, I'll make them put Fillgrave under the 
pump directly he comes here. I will indeed, and 
pay all the damage myself.' 

This was another proposition to which the 
doctor could not consent ; but he was utterly un- 
able to refrain from laughing. There was an 
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earnest look of entreaty about Sir Eoger's face as 
he made the suggestion ; and, joined to this, there 
was a gleam of comic satisfaction in his eye 
which seemed to promise, that if he received the 
least encouragement he would put his threat into 
execution. Now our doctor was not inclined to 
taking any steps towards subjecting his learned 
brother to pump discipline; but he could not 
but admit to himself that the idea was not a 
bad one. 

' ril have it done, I will, by heavens ! if you'll 
only say the word,' protested Sir Eoger. 

But the doctor did not say the word, and sa 
the idea passed off. 

' You shouldn't be testy with a man when he's 
ill,' said Scatcherd, still holding the doctor's hand, 
of which he had again got possession ; specially 
not an old friend ; and specially again when you've 
been a-blowing of him up.' 

It was not worth the doctor's while to aver 
that the testiness had aU been on the other side, 
and that he had never lost his good humour ; so 
he merely smiled, and asked Sir Eoger if he 
could do anything further for him, 

* Indeed you can, doctor ; and that's why I sent 
for you, why I sent for you yesterday. Get out 
of the room, Winterbones,' he then said gruffly, 
as though he were dismissing from his chamber 
a dirty dog. Winterbones, not a whit offended. 
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again hid his cup under his coat tail and 
Tanished. 

* Sit down, Thome, sit down,' said the contractor, 
speaking quite in a different manner from any 
that he had yet assumed. * I know you're in a 
hurry, but you must ffive me half an hour. I 
^U iJui^ yo/L give Me anoaer. wh. 
knows ?' 

The doctor of course declared that he hoped to 
have many a half hour's chat with him for many 
a year to come. 

* Well, that's as may be. You must stop now, 
at any rate. You can make the cob pay for it, 
you know.' 

The doctor took a chair and sat down. Thus 
untreated to stop, he had hardly any alternative 
but to do so. 

' It wasn't because I'm ill that I sent for you, 
or rather let her ladyship send for you. Lord 
bless you, Thome ; do you think I don't know 
what it is that makes me like this ? When I see 
that poor wretch, Winterbones, killing himself 
with gin, do you think I don't know what's 
coming to myself as well as him ?' 

• ' Why do you take it then ? Why do you do 
it ? Your life is not like his. Oh, Scatcherd ! 
Scatcherd !' and the doctor prepared to pour out the 
flood of his eloquence in beseeching this singular 
i;nan to abstain from his well-known poison. 
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* Is that all you know of human nature, doctor ? 
Abstain. Can you abstain from breathing, and 
live like a fish does under water ?' 

' But Nature has not ordered you to drink, 
Scatcherd/ 

^ Habit is second nature, man ; and a stronger 
nature than the first. And why should I not 
drink ? What else has the world given me for 
all that I have done for it ? What other resource 
have I ? What other gratification ?' 

'Oh, my God! Have you not unbounded 
wealth? Can you not do anything you wish? 
be anjrthing you choose ?' • 

* No,' and the sick man shrieked ¥rith an energy 
that made him audible all through the house. 
'I can do nothing that I would choose to do ; be 
nothing that I would wish to be ! What can I 
do ? What can I be ? What gratification can I 
have except the brandy bottle ? If I go among 
gentlemen, can I talk to them ? If they have 
anything to say about a railway, they will ask 
me a question : if they speak to me beyond that, 
I must be dumb. If I go among my workmen 
can they talk to me ? No, I am their master, 
and a stem master. They bob their heads and 
shake in their shoes when they see me. Where 
are my friends ? Here f said he, and he dragged 
a bottle from under his very pillow. * Where are 
my amusements ? Here 1' and he brandished the 
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bottle almost in the doctor's face. ^ Where is my 
one resource, my one gratification, my only comfort 
after all my toils ? Here, doctor ; here, here, here V 
and, so saying, he replaced his treasure beneath 
his pillow. 

There was something so horrifying in this, that 
Doctor Thome shrank back amazed, and was for 
a moment unable to speak. 

' But, Scatcherd,' he said at last ; ' surely you 
would not die for such a passion as that ?' 

* Die for it 1 Ay, would I. Live for it while 
I can live; and die for it when I can live no 
longer. Die for it ! What is that for a man to 
do ? Do not men die for a shilling a-day ? What 
is a man the worse for dying ? What can I be the 
worse for dying? A man caii die but once, 
you said just now. I'd die ten times for this/ 

' You are speaking now either in madness, or 
else in folly, to startle me.' 

*FoUy enough, perhaps, and madness enough,, 
also. Such a life as mine makes a man a fool, 
and makes him mad, too. What have I about 
me that I should be afraid to die. I'm worth 
three hundred thousand pounds ; and I'd give it 
all to be able to go to work to-morrow ¥rith a 
hod and mortar, and have a fellow clap his handh 
upon my shoulder, and say : ** Well, Eoger, shall 
us have that 'ere other half-pint this morning ?" 
I'll tell you what, Thorne, when a man has made 
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three hundred thousand pounds, there's nothing 
left for him but to die. It's all he's good for 
then. When money's been made, the next thing 
is to spend it. Now the man who makes it has 
not the heart to do that.' 

The doctor, of course, in hearing aU this, said 
something of a tendency to comfort and console 
the mind of his patient. Not that anything he 
could say would comfort or console the man ; but 
that it was impossible to sit there and hear such 
fearfiij truths — for as regarded Scatcherd they 
were truths — without making some answer. 

* This is as good as a play, isn't, doctor ?' said 
the baronet, 'You didn't know how I could 
come out like one of those actor fellows. Well, 
now, come ; at last I'll tell you why I have sent 
for you. Before that last burst of mine I made 
my wiU.' 

* You had a will made, before that.' 

' Yes, I had. That will is destroyed. I burnt 
it with my own hand, so that there should be no 
mistake about it. In that wiU I had named two 
executors, you and Jackson. I was then partner 
with Jackson in the York and Yeovil Grand 
Central. I thought a deal of Jackson then. He's 
not worth a shilling now.' 

* Well, I'm exactly in the same category.' 

* No, you're not. Jackson is nothing withouij 
money ; but money '11 never make you/ 
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'No, nor I shan't make money/ said the 
doctor. 

' No, you never will. All the same : there's my 
other will, there, nnder that desk there ; and I Ve 
put you in as sole executor/ 

'You must alter that, Scatcherd; you must 
indeed, with three hundred thousand pounds to 
be disposed of, the trust is far too much for any 
one man : besides you must name a younger man ; 
you and I are of the same age, and I may die the 
first/ 

* Now, doctor, doctor, no humbug ; let's have 
no humbug from you. Eemember this ; if you're 
not true, you're nothing.' 

' Well, but, Scatcherd— ' 

* Well, but, doctor, there's the will, it's already 
made. I don't want to consult you about that. 
You are named as executor, and if you have the 
heart to refuse to act when I'm dead, why, of 
course you can do so.' 

The doctor was no lawyer, and hardly knew 
whether he had any means of extricating himself 
from this position in which his friend was deter- 
mined to place him. 

' You'll have to see that wiU carried out, Thome. 
Now I'll tell you what I have done.' 

* You're not going to tell me how you've dis- 
posed of your property ?' 

*Not exactly; at least not all of it. One 
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tundred thousand IVe left in legacies, including, 
you know, what Lady Scatcherd will have/ 

'Have you not left the house to Lady 
Scatcherd ?' 

' No ; what the devil would she do with a house 
Kke this ? She doesn't know how to live in it 
now she has got it ? I have provided for her ; 
it matters not how. The house and the estate, 
and the remainder of my money, I have left to 
Louis Philippe/ 

* What, two hundred thousand poimds !' said 
the doctor. 

' And why shouldn't I leave two hundred thou- 
sand pounds to my son, even to my eldest son if 
I had more than one ? Does not Mr. Gresham 
leave all his property to his heir ? Why should 
not I make an eldest son as well as Lord de 
Courcy or the Duke of Omnium ? I suppose a 
railway contractor ought not to be allowed an 
eldest son by act of parliament. Won't my son 
have a title to keep up P And that's more than 
the Greshams have among them.' 

The doctor explained away what he said as 
well as he could. He could not explain tiiat 
what he had really meant was this, that Sir Boger 
Scatcherd's son was not a man fit to be trusted 
with the entire control of an enormous fortune. 

Sir Eoger Scatcherd had but one child ; that 
child, which had been bom in the days of his 
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early troubles, the boy who had been dismissed 
from his mother's breast in order that the 
mother's milk might nourish the young heir of 
Greshamsbury. The boy had grown up, but had 
become strong neither in mind nor body. His 
father had determined to make a gentleman of 
him; and had sent him to Eton and to Cambridge. 
But even this receipt, generally as it is recognised, 
will not make a gentleman. It is hard, indeed, 
to define what receipt wiU do so, though people 
do have in their own minds some certain unde- 
fined, but yet tolerably correct ideas on the sub- 
ject. Be that as it may, two years at Eton, and 
three terms at Cambridge, did not make a gentle- 
man of Louis Philippe Scatcherd. 

Yes ; he was christened Louis Philippe, after 
the King of the French. If one wishes to look 
out on the world for royal nomenclature, to find 
children who have been christened after kings 
and queens, or the uncles and aunts of kings and 
queens, the search should be made in the families 
of democrats. None have so servile a deference 
for the very nail-pairings of royalty ; none feel so 
wondering an awe at the exaltation of a crowned 
head; none are so anxious to secure to them- 
selves some shred or fragment that has been 
consecrated by the royal touch. It is the distance 
which they feel to exist between themselves and 
the throne which makes them covet the crumbs 
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of majesty, the odds and ends and chance splin- 
ters of royalty. 

There was nothing royal about Louis Philippe 
Scatcherd but his name. He had now come to 
man's estate, and his father, finding the Cambridge 
receipt to be inefficacious, had sent him abroad to 
travel with a tutor. The doctor had from time 
to time heard tidings of this youth ; he knew that 
he had aheady shown symptoms of his father's 
vices, but no symptoms of his fether's talents ; he 
knew that he had begun life by being dissipated, 
without being generous ; and that at the age of 
twenty-one he had already suflfered from delirium 
tremens. 

It was on this account that he had expressed 
disapprobation, rather than surprise, when he 
heard that his father intended to bequeath the 
bulk of his large fortune to the uncontrolled will 
of this unfortunate boy. 

* I have toiled for my money hard, and I have 
a right to do as I like with it. What other satis- 
faction can it give me ?' 

The doctor assured him that he did not at all 
mean to dispute this. 

* Louis Philippe will do well enough you'll find,' 
continued the baronet, understanding what was 
passing within his companion's breast. * Let a 
young fellow sow his wild oats while he is young, 
and he'll be steady enough when he grows old.' 
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' But what if he never lives to get through the 
sowing ?' thought the doctor to himself. * What 
if that wild-oats operation is carried on in so 
violent a manner as to leave no strength in the 
soil for the produce of a more valuable crop?' 
It was of no use saying this however, so he 
allowed Scatcherd to continue. 

' K I'd had a free fling when I was a youngster, 
I shouldn't have been so fond of the brandy bottle 
now. But, any way, my son shall be my heir, 
I've had the gumption to make the money, but I 
haven't the gumption to spend it. My son, how- 
ever, shall be able to ruffle it with the best of 
them. rU go bail he shall hold his head higher 
than ever young Gresham will be able to hold his. 
They are much of the same age, as well I have 
cause to remember -, and so has her ladyship there.' 

Now the fact was, that Sir Eoger Scatcherd 
felt in his heart no special love for young Gres- 
ham ; but with her ladyship, it might almost be 
a question whether she did not love the youth 
whom she had nursed almost as well as that 
other one who was her own proper offspring. 

* And will you not put any check on thought- 
less expenditure ? K you live ten or twenty years, 
as we hope you may, it will become unnecessary ; 
but in making a will, a man should always re- 
member he may go off suddenly.' 

* Especially if he goes to bed with a brandy 
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bottle under his head ; eh, doctor ? But, mind^ 
that's a medical secret, you know ; not a word of 
that out of the bed-room/ 

Doctor Thome could but sigh. What could 
he say on such a subject, to such a man as this P 

* Yes, I have put a check upon his expenditure. 
I will not let his daily bread depend on any 
man ; I have thereupon left him five hundred 
a-year at his own disposal, from the day of my 
death. Let him make what ducks and drakes of 
that he can.' 

*Five hundred a-year certainly is not much,' 
said the doctor. 

* No ; nor do I want to keep him to that. Let 
him have whatever he wants if he sets about 
spending it properly. But the bulk of ihe pro- 
perty — this estate of BoxaU Hill, and the Gres- 
hamsbury mortgage, and those other mortgages — ^ 
I have tied up in this way : they shall be all his at 
twenty-five; and up to that age it shall be in 
your power to give him what he wants. If he 
shall die without children before he shall be 
five-and-twenty years of age, they are all to go to 
Mary's eldest child.' 

Now Mary was Sir Eoger's sister,. the mother, 
therefore, of Miss Thome, and, consequently, the 
wife of the respectable ironmonger who went tQ 
America, and the mother of a family there. 

* Mary's eldest child 1' said the doctor, feeling 
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that the perspiration had nearly broken out on 
his forehead, and that he could hardly control his 
feelings. * Mary's eldest child! Scatcherd, you 
should be more particular in your description, or 
you will leave your best legacy to the lawyers.' 

* I don't know, and never heard the name of 
one of them/ 

* But do you mean a boy or a girl ?' 

* They may be all girls for what I know, or all 
l)oys ; besides, I don't care which it is. A girl 
would probably do best with it. Only you'd have 
to see that she married some decent fellow ; you'd 
be her guardian/ 

* Pooh, nonsense,' said the doctor. ' Louis will 
be five-and-twenty in a year or two/ 

* In about four years/ 

*And for all that's come and gone yet, 
Scatcherd, you are not going to leave us yourself 
quite so soon as all that.' 

*Not if I can help it, doctor; but that's as 
may be/ 

* The chances are ten to one that such a clause 
in your will will never come to bear/ 

* Quite so ; quite so. If I die, Louis Philippe 
won't ; but I thought it right to put in something 
to prevent his squandering it all before he comes 
to his senses.' 

*0h! quite right, quite right. I think I 
would have named a later age than twenty-five.' 
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'.So would not I. Louis Philippe will be all 
right by that time. That's my look out. And 
now, doctor, you know my will ; and if I die to- 
morrow, you will know what I want you to do 
for me.' 

* You have merely said the eldest child, 
Scatcherd.' 

* That's all ; give it here, and I'll read it to you/ 

* No, no ; never mind. The eldest child. You 
should be more particular, Scatcherd ; you should, 
indeed. Consider what an enormous interest may 
have to depend on those words.' 

* Why, what the devil could I say ? I don't 
know their names ; never even heard them. But 
the eldest is the eldest, all the world over. Per- 
haps I ought to say the youngest, seeing that I 
am only a railway contractor.* 

Scatcherd began to think that the doctor might 
now as well go away and leave him to the society 
of Winterbones and the brandy ; but, much as 
our Mend had before expressed himself in a 
hurry, he now seemed inclined to move very 
leisurely. He sat there by the bedside, resting 
his hands on his knees, and gazing unconsciously 
at the counterpane. At last he gave a deep sigh, 
and then he said, ' Scatcherd, you must be more 
particular in this. If I am to have anything to 
do with it, you must, indeed, be more explicit.' 

* Why, how the deuce can I be more explicit ? 
VOL. I. q 
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Isn't her eldest living child plain enough, whetjier 
he be Jack, or she be GUI ?* 

' What did your lavryer say to this, Scatcherd?' 

' Lawyer ! You don't suppose I let my lavryer 
know what I was putting. No ; I got the form 
pud the paper, and all that from him, and had 
him here, in one room, while Winterbones and I 
did it in another. It's all right enough. Though 
Winterbones wrote it, he did it in such a way 
he did not know what he was writing.' 

The doctor sat a while longer, still looking at the 
counterpane, and then got up to depart. ' I'll see 
you again soon,' said he ; * to-morrow, probably.' 

' Tormorrow 1' said Sir Eoger, not at all under^ 
standing why Dr. Thome should talk of return* 
ing so soon. * To-morrow ! why I ain't so bad as 
that man, am IP K you come so often as that 
you'll ruin me.' 

' ' Oh, not as a medical man ; not as that ; but 
about this will, Scatcherd. I must think it over ; 
I must, indeed.' 

* You need not give yourself the least trouble 
in the world about my will till I'm dead; not 
the least. And who knows — may be, I may be 
settling your affairs yet ; eh, doctor ? looking 
after your niece when you're dead and gone, and 
getting a husband for her, eh ? Ha ! ha ! ha !' 

And then, without further speech, the doctor 
went his way. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE DOCTOE DRINKS HIS TEA. 

The doctor got on his cob and went his way, 
returning duly to Qresharasbury. But, in truth, 
as he went he hardly knew whither he was going, 
or what he was doing. Sir Boger had hinted that 
the cob would be compelled to make up for lost 
time by extra exertion on the road ; but the cob 
had never been permitted to have his own way 
as to pace more satisfactorily than on the present 
occasion. The doctor, indeed, hardly knew that 
he was on horseback, so completely was he en- 
veloped in the cloud of his own thoughts. 

In the first place, that alternative which it had 
become him to put before the baronet as one 
unlikely to occur — ^that of the speedy death of 
both father and son — was one which he felt in his 
heart of hearts might very probably come to pass. 

* The chances are ten to one that such a chance 
will never be brought to bear.' This he had said 
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partly to himself, so as to ease the thoughts which 
came crowding on his brain ; partly, also, in pity 
for the patient and the father. But now that he 
thought the matter over, he felt that there were 
no such odds. Were not the odds the other way ? 
Was it not almost probable that both these men 
might be gathered to their long account within 
the next four years ? One, the elder, was a strong 
man, indeed ; one who might yet live for years to 
come if he would but give himself fair play. But 
then, he himself protested, and protested with a 
truth too surely grounded, that fair play to 
himself was beyond his own power to give. The 
other, the younger, had everything against him. 
Not only was he a poor, puny creature, without 
physical strength, one of whose life a jBriend could 
never feel sure under any circumstances, but he 
also was aheady addicted to his father s vice ; he 
also was already killing himself with alcohol. 

And then, if these two men did die within the 
prescribed period, if this clause in Sir Eoger's 
will were brought to bear, if it should become his, 
Dr. Thome's, duty to see that clause carried out, 
how would he be bound to act ? That woman's 
eldest child was his own niece, his adopted bairn, 
his darling, the pride of his heart, the cynosure 
of his eye, his child also, his own Mary. Of all 
his duties on this earth, next to that one great 
duty to his God and conscience, was his duty to 
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her. What, under these circmnstances, did his 
duty to her require of him ? 

But then, that one great duty, that duty which 
she would be the first to expect from him ; what 
did that demand of him ? Had Scatcherd made 
his will without saying what its clauses were, it 
seemed to Thome that Mary must have been 
the heiress, should that clause become necessarily 
operative. Whether she were so or not would at 
any rate be for lawyers to decide. But now the 
case was very diflTerent. This rich man had con- 
fided in him, and would it not be a breach of 
confidence, an act of absolute dishonesty — ^an act 
of dishonesty both to Scatcherd and to that far- 
dWant An>7ric^ femily, to that father who. in 
former days, had behaved so nobly, and to that 
eldest child of his, would it not be gross dis- 
honesty to them all if he allowed this man to 
leave a will by which his property might go to a 
' person never intended to be his heir ? 

Long before he had arrived at Greshamsbury 
his mind on this point had been made up. Indeed, 
it had been made up while sitting there by Scat- 
cherd's bedside. It had not been difficult to 
make up his mind to so much ; but then, his way 
out of this dishonesty was not so easy for him to 
find. How should he set this matter right so as 
to inflict no injury on his niece, and no sorrow 
on himself — ^if that indeed could be avoided ? 
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And then other thoughts crowded on his brain. 
He had always professed — ^professed at any rate 
to himself and to her — ^that of all the vile objects 
of a man's ambition, wealth, wealth merely for 
its own sate, was the vilest. They, in their joint 
school of inherent philosophy, had progressed to 
ideas which they m^ht find it not easy to carry 
out should they be called on by events to do so. 
And if this would have been difficult to either 
when acting on behalf of self alone, how much 
more difficult when one might have to act for the 
other ! This difficulty had now come to the unde. 
Should he, in this emergency, take upon himself 
to fling away the golden chance which might 
accrue to his niece if Scatcherd should be enoou* 
raged to make her partly his heir ? 

* He'd want her to go and live there — td live 
with him and his wife. All the money in the 
B<ank of England would not pay her for such 
misery,' said the doctor to lumself, as he slowly 
K^de into his own yaxd. 

On one point, and one only, hitd he definitely 
made up his mind. On the following day he 
would go over again to Boxall Hill, and would 
tell Scatcherd thel whole truth. Gome what might, 
the truth must be the best. And go, with some 
gleam of comfort, he went into the house, and 
found his niece was in the drawing-room with 
Patience Oriel. 
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' Mary and I have been qnarrelling/ said 
Patience. * She says the doctor is the greatest 
man in a village ; and I say the parson is, of 
course.' 

' I only say that the doctor is the most looked 
after/ said Mary. * There's another horrid mes- 
sage for you to go to Silverbridge, uncle. Why 
can't that Dr. Century manage his own people ?* 

'She says/ continued Miss Oriel, *that if a 
parson was away for a month, no one would miss 
him; but that a doctor is so precious that his 
very minutes are counted/ 

* I am sure uncle's are. They begrudge him 
his meals. Mr. Oriel never gets called away to 
Silverbridge.' 

'No; we in the church manage our parish 
arrangements better than you do. We don't let 
strange practitioners in among our flocks because 
the sheep may chance to fancy them. Our sheep 
have to put up with our spiritual doses whether 
they like them or not. In that respect we are 
much the best off. I advise you, Mary, to marry 
a clergyman, by all means.' 

* I will when you marry a doctor,* said she. 

a am sure nothing on eaxth would give me 
greater pleasure,' said Miss Oriel, getting up and 
curtseying very low to Dr. Thome ; * but I am 
not quite prepared for the agitation of an offer 
this morning, so I'll run away. 
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And so she went ; and the doctor, getting on 
his other horse, started again for Silverbridge, 
wearily enough. * She's happy now where she 
is,* said he to himself, as he rode along. ' They 
all treat her there as an equal at Greshamsbury. 
What though she be no cousin to the Thomes of 
UUathome. She has found her place there 
among them all, and keeps it on equal terms with 
the best of them. There is Miss Oriel; her 
family is high ; she is rich, fashionable, a beauty, 
courted by every one ; but yet she does not look 
down on Mary. They are equal jfriends together. 
But how would it be if she were taken to Boxall 
Hill, even as a recognised niece of the rich man 
there? Would Patience Oriel and Beatrice 
Gresham go there after her ? Could she be happy 
there as she is in my house here, poor though it 
be? It would kiU her to pass a month with 
Lady Scatcherd and put up with that man's 
humours, to see his mode of life, to be dependent 
on him, to belong to him/ And then the doctor, 
hurrying on to Silverbridge, again met Dr. Cen- 
tury at the old lady's bedside, and having made 
his endeavours to stave off the inexorable coming 
of the grim visitor, again returned to his own 
niece and his own drawing-room. 

^ You must be dead, uncle,' said Mary, as she 
poured out his tea for him, and prepared the com- 
forts of that most comfortable meal — ^tea, dinner. 
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and supper, all in one. ' I wish Silverbridge Was 
fifty miles off.' 

' That would only make the journey worse ; but 
I am not dead yet, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, neither is my patient/ And as he spoke he 
contrived to swallow a jorum of scalding tea, 
containing in measure somewhat near a pint. 
Mary, not a whit amazed at this feat, merely 
refilled the jorum without any observation; and 
the doctor Jent on stirring the mixture with his 
spoon, evidently obUvious that any ceremony had 
been performed by either of them since the first 
supply had been administered to him. 

When the clatter of knives and forks was over, 
the doctor turned himself to the hearthrug, and 
putting one leg over the other, he began to nurse 
it as he looked with complacency at his third 
cup of tea, which stood untasted beside him. The 
fragments of the solid banquet had been removed, 
but no sacrilegious hand had been laid on the tea- 
pot and cream-jug.' 

* Mary,' said he, * suppose you were to find out 
to-morrow morning that, by some accident, 
you had become a great heiress, would you be 
able to suppress your exultation ?' 

* The first thing I'd do, would be to pronounce a 
positive edict that you should never go to Silver- 
bridge again ; at least, without a day's notice.' 

' Well, and what next? what would you do next?' 
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* The next thing — ^the next thing would be to 
send to Paris for a French bonnet exactly like 
the one Patience Oriel had on. Did you see it T 

* Well, I can't say I did ; bonnets are invisible 
now ; besides, I never remark anybody's clothes, 
except yours.' 

* Oh ! do look at Miss Oriel's bonnet the next 
time you see her. I cannot understand why it 
should be so, but I am sure of this— no English 
fingers could put together such a bonnet as that ; 
and I am nearly sure that no French fingers could 
do it in England.' 

*But you don't care so much about bonnets, 
Mary!' This the doctor said as an assertion; 
but there was, nevertheless, somewhat of a question 
involved in it. 

* Don't I, though ?' said she. * I do care very 
much about bonnets; especially since I saw 
Patience this morning. I asked her how much it 
cost — guess.' 

* Oh ! I don't know — a pound ?' 

* A pound, uncle !' 

* What ! a great deal more ? Ten pounds ?* 
' Oh, uncle !' 

* What ! more than ten pounds ? Then I donH 
think even Patience Oriel ought to give it.* 

* No, of course she would not ; but, uncle, it 
really cost a hundred francs !' 

*0h! a hundred francs; that's four pounds. 
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isn't it ? Well, and how much did your last new 
bonnet cost ?' 

*Mine! oh, nothing — five and nine-pence, 
perhaps ; I trimmed it myself. If I were left a 
great fortune, I'd send to Paris to-morrow ; no, 
I'd go myself to Paris to buy a bonnet, and I'd 
take you with me to choose it.' 

The doctor sat silent for a while meditating 
about this, during which he unconsciously ab- 
sorbed the tea beside him; and Mary again 
replenished his cup. 

* Come, Mary,' said he at last, * I'm in a 
generous mood ; and as I am rather more rich 
than usual, we'U send to Paris for a French 
bonnet. The going for it must wait awhile 
longer I am afraid.' 

* You're joking.' 

* No, indeed. If you know the way to send — 
that I must confess would puzzle me; but if 
you'U manage the sending, I'U manage the pay 
ing ; and you shall have a French bonnet.' 

' Uncle !' said she, looking up at him. 

*0h, I'm not joking; I owe you a present, 
and I'll give you that.' 

' And if you do, I'll tell you what I'll do with 
it. I'U cut it into fragments, and bum them 
before your face : why, uncle, what do you take 
me for ? You're not a bit nice to-night to make 
such an offer as that to me ; not a bit, not a bit/ 
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And then she came over from her seat at the tea- 
tray and sat down on a foot-stool close at his 
knee. * Because I'd have a French bonnet if I 
had a large fortune, is that a reason why I should 
like one now ? If you were to pay four pounds 
for a bonnet for me, it would scorch my head 
every time I put it on/ 

* I don't see that : four pounds would not ruin 
me. However, I don't think you'd look a bit 
better if you had it ; and, certainly, I should not 
like to scorch these locks,' and putting his hand 
upon her shoulders he played with her hair. 

* Patience has a pony-phaeton, and I'd have 
one if I were rich ; and I'd have all my books 
bound as she does ; and, perhaps, I'd give fifty 
guineas for a dressing-case.' 

* Fifty guineas !' 

* Patience did not tell me; but so Beatrice 
says. Patience showed it to me once, aad it is a 
darling. I think I'd have the dressing-case before 
the bonnet. But, uncle — ' 

*WeU?' 

* You don't suppose I want such things ?' 

* Not improperly. I am sure you do not.' 

* Not properly, or improperly ; not much, or 
little. I covet many things ; but nothing of that 
sort. Tou know, or should know that I do not. 
Why did you talk of buying a French bonnet for 
me?' 
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Dr. Thome did not answer this question, but 
went on nursing his leg. 

* After all/ said he, * money is a fine thing/ 
'Very fine, when it is well come by,' she 

answered; *that is, without detriment to the 
heart or soul/ 

* I should be a happier man if you were pro- 
vided for as is Miss Oriel. Suppose now, I could 
give you up to a rich man who would be able to 
insure you against all wants ?' 

* Insure me against aU wants ! Oh, that would 
be a man. That would be selling me, wouldn't 
it, uncle ? Yes, selling me ; and the price you 
would receive would be fireedom firom future 
apprehensions as regards me. It would be a 
cowardly sale for you to make ; and then, as to 
me — ^me the victim. No, uncle ; you must bear 
the misery of having to provide for me — bonnets 
and all— we are in the same boat, and you shan't 
turn me overboard.' 

*But if I were to die, what would you do 
then ?' 

' And if I were to die, what would you do ? 
People must be bound together. They must 
depend on each other. Of course, misfortunes 
may come; but it is cowardly to be afraid of 
them beforehand. You and I are bound together, 
uncle ; and though you say these things to tease 
me, I know you do not wish to get rid of me/ 
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* Well, well ; we shall win through, doubtless ; 
if not in one way. then in another; 

^, * Win through ! Of course we shall ; who doubts 
our winning ; but, uncle — ' 

* But, Mary.' 
*WeU?' 

*You haven't got another cup of tea, have 
you?' 

* Oh, uncle ! you have had five.' 

* No, my dear ! not five ; only four — only four, 
I assure you; I have been very particular to 
count. I had one while I was — ' 

* Five, uncle ; indeed, and indeed.' 

* Well, then, as I hate the prejudice which 
attaches luck to an odd number, I'U have a sixth 
to show that I am not superstitious.' 

While Mary was preparing the sixth jorum, 
there came a knock at the door. Those late 
summonses were hateful to Mary's ear, for they 
were u>^j the forerunners of I nudnight ride 
through the dark lanes to some farmer's house. 
The doctor had been in the saddle all day, and, as 
Janet brought the note into the room, Mary stood 
up as though to defend her uncle from any further 
invasion on his rest. 

*A note from the house, miss,' said Janet: 
now 'the house,' in Greshamsbury parlance, 
always meant the squire's mansion. 

* No one ill at the house, I hope,' said the doctor, 
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taking the note from Mary*s hand. * Oh — ah — 
yes ; it's from the squire — ^there's nobody ill : 
wait a minute, Janet, and I'll write a line. 
Mary lend me your desk.' 

The squire, anxious as usual for money, had 
written to ask what success the doctor had had 
in negotiating the new loan with Sir Roger. 
The fact, however, was, that in his visit at Boxall 
Hill, the doctor had been altogether unable to 
bring on the carpet the matter of this loan. 
Subjects had crowded themselves in too quickly 
during that interview — ^those two interviews at 
Sir Eoger's bedside — and he had been obliged to 
leave without even alluding to the subject. 

* I must at any rate go back now,' said he to 
himself. So he wrote to the squire, saying that 
he was to be at Boxall Hill again on the follow- 
ing day, and that he would call at the house on 
his return. 

' That's settled, at any rate,' said he. 

* What's settled?' said Mary. 

*Why, I must go to Boxall Hill again to- 
morrow. I must go early, too, so we'd better 
both be ojff to bed. Tell Janet I must breakfast 
at half-past seven.' 

* Tou couldn't take me, could you ? I should 
so like to see that Sir Roger.' 

' To see Sir Roger ! Why he's ill in bed.' 

' That's an objection, certainly ; but some day, 
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when he's well, could not you take me over? 
I have the greatest desire to see a man like 
that. A man who hegan with nothing and has 
now more than enough to buy the whole parish 
of Greshamsbury.' 

'I don't think you'd like him at aU; 

* Why not ? I am sure I should ; I am sure I 
should like him, and Lady Scatcherd, too. I've 
heard you say that she is an excellent woman.' 

* Yes, in her way ; and he, too, is good in his 
way ; but they are neither of them in your way, 
they are extremely vulgar — ' 

*0h! I don't mind that; that would make 
them more amusing ; one doesn't go to those sort 
of people for polished manners.' 

'I don't think you'd find the Scatcherds 
pleasant acquaintances at all,' said the doctor, 
taking his bed-candle, and kissing his niece's 
forehead as he lefb the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK THEN COMES 

THE TUG OF WAR, 

The doctor, that is our doctor, had thought no- 
thing more of the message which had been sent 
to that other doctor, Dr. Fillgrave ; nor in truth 
did the baronet. Lady Scatcherd had thought of 
it, but her husband during the rest of the day- 
was not in a humour which allowed her to remind 
him that he would soon have a new physician in 
his hand; so she left the diflB^culty to arrange 
itself, waiting in some little trepidation till Dr. 
Fillgrave should show himself. 

It was well that Sir Roger was not dying for 
want of his assistance, for when the message 
reached Barchester, Dr. Fillgrave was some five 
or six miles out of town, at Plumptead ; and as he 
did not get back till late in the evening, he felt 
himself necessitated to put off his visit to Boxall 
Hill till the next morning. Had he chanced to 
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have been made acquainted with that little con- 
versation about the pump, he would probably 
have postponed it even yet a while longer. 

He was, however, by no means sorry to be 
summoned to the bedside of Sir Boger Scatcherd. 
It was well known at Barchester, and very well 
known to Dr. Fillgrave, that Sir Eoger and Dr. 
Thome were old friends. It was very well known 
to him also, that Sir Boger^ in all his bodily 
ailments, had hitherto been contented to intrust 
his safety to the skill of his old friend. Sir Boger 
was in his way sL great man, and much talked of 
m Barchester, and rumour had already reached 
the ears of the Barchester Galen, that the great 
railway contractor was ill. When, therefore, he 
received a peremptory summons to go over to 
Boxall Hill, he could not but think that some 
pure light had broken in upon Sir Boger's dark- 
ness, and taught him at last where to look for 
true medical accompHshment. 

And then, also, Sir Boger was the richest man 
in the county, and to county practitioners a new 
patient with large means is a godsend ; how much 
greater a godsend when he be not only required,, 
but taken also from some rival practitioner, need 
hardly be explained. 

Dr. Fillgrave, therefore, was somewhat elated 
when, after a very early breakfast, he stepped into 
the post-chaise which was to carry him to Boxall 
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Hill. Dr. Pillgrave's professional advancement 
had been sufficient to justify the establishment of 
a brougham, in which he paid his ordinaiy visits 
round Barchester ; but this was a special occasion, 
requiring special speed, and about to produce no 
doubt a special guerdon, and therefore a pair of 
post-horses were put into request. 

It was hardly yet nine when the post-boy some- 
what loudly rang the bell at Sir Eoger*s door ; 
tod then Dr. Fillgrave, for the first time, found 
himself in the new grand hall of Boxall Hill 
house. 

' I'U tell my lady,' said the servant, showing him 
into the grand dining-room ; and there for some 
fifteen or twenty minutes Dr. Fillgrave walked 
up and down the length of the Turkey carpet, all 
alone. 

Dr. Pillgrave was not a tall man, and was 
perhaps rather more inclined to corpulence than 
becanjie his height. In his stocking-feet, accord- 
ing to the usually-received style of measurement, 
he was five feet five ; and he had a little round 
abdominal protuberance, which an inch and a half 
added to the heels of his boots ^hardly enabled 
him to carry oft* as well as he himself would have 
wished. Of this he was apparently conscious, 
and this gave to him an air of not being entirely 
at his ease. There was, however, a personal 
dignity in his demeanour, a propriety in his gait, 
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and an air of authority in the gestures which 
should prohibit one from stigmatising those efforts 
at altitude as a failure. No doubt he did achieve 
much ; but, nevertheless, the effort would occasion- 
aUy betray itself, and the story of the frog and 
the ox would irresistibly force itself into one's 
mind at those moments when it most behoved 
Dr. Fillgrave to be magnificent. 

But if the bulgy roundness of his person, and 
the shortness of his legs, in any way detracted 
from his personal importance, these trifling defects 
were, he was well aware, more than atoned for by 
the peculiar dignity of his comxtenance. If his 
legs were short, his face was not ; if there was any 
undue preponderance below the waistcoat, all was 
in due symmetry above the necktie. His hair 
was grey, not grizzled, nor white, but properly 
grey ; and stood up straight from off his temples 
on each side with an unbending determination of 
purpose. His whiskers, which were of an admi- 
rable shape, coming down and turning gra<^folly 
at the angle of his jaw, were grey also, but some- 
what iarker than his hair. His enemies in Bar- 
chester declared that their perfect shade was pro- 
duced by a leaden comb. His eyes were not 
Iwilliant, but were very effective, and well under 
command. He was rather short sighted, and a 
pair of eye-glasses was always on his nose, or in his 
hand. His nose was long, and well pronounced. 
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and his chin, also, was sufl&ciently prominent ; but 
the great feature of his face was his mouth. The 
amount of secret medical knowledge of which he 
could give assurance by the pressure of those lips 
was truly wonderful. By his lips, also, he could 
be most exquisitely courteous, or most sternly 
forbidding. And not only could he be either the 
one or the other ; but he could at his wiU assume 
any shade of difference between the two, and pro- 
duce any mixture of sentiment. 

When Dr. Pillgrave was first shown into Sir 
Eoger's dining-room, he walked up and down the 
room for a while with ea^y jamiiy step, with his 
hands joined together behind his back, calculating 
the price of the furniture, and counting the heads 
which might be adequately entertained in a room 
of such noble proportions ; but in seven or eight 
minutes an air of impatience might have been seen 
to suffuse his face. Why could he not be shown 
up into the sick man's room ? What necessity 
could there be for keeping him there, as though 
he were some apothecary with a box of leeches in 
his pocket? He then rang the beU, perhaps a 
little violently. *Does Sir Eoger know that I 
am here ?' he said to the servant. * I'U tell my 
lady,* said the man, again vanishing. 

For five minutes more he walked up and down, 
calculating no longer the value of the furniture, 
but that rather of his own importance. He was 
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not wont to be kept waiting in this way ; and 
though Sir Roger Scatcherd was at present a great 
and a rich man, Dr. Fillgrave had remembered 
him a very small and a very poor man. He now 
began to think of Sir Eoger as the stone-mason, 
and to chafe somewhat more violently at being so 
l^ept by such a man. 

When one is impatient, five minutes is as the 
duration of all time, and a quarter of an hour is 
eternity. At the end of twenty minutes the step 
of Dr. Fillgrave up and down the room had 
become very quick, and he had just made up his 
mind that he would not stay there all day to the 
serious detriment, perhaps fatal iniury, of his 
other expecteat patients Hi« hand was again 
on the bell, and was about to be used with vigour, 
when the door opened and Lady Scatcherd entered. 

The door opened and Lady Scatcherd entered ; 
but she did so very slowly, as though she were 
afraid to come into her own dining-room. We 
must go back a little and see how she had been 
employed during those twenty minutes. 

* Oh laws !' Such had been her first exclama- 
tion on hearing that the doctor was in the diningr 
room. She was standing at the time with her 
housekeeper i^ a small room in which she kept 
her linen ai^d jam, a^d in which, in company with 
the same housekeeper, she spent the happiest 
moments of her life. 
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' Oh laws ! now, Hannah, what shall we do ?' 

* Send*un up at once to the master, my lady ; 
let John take 'un up/ 

* There'll be such a row in the house, Hannah ; 
I know there will/ 

^ But sure-ly didn't he send for 'un ? Let the 
master have the row himself then ; that^s what 
I'd do, my lady,' added Hannah seeing that her 
ladyship still stood trembling in doubt, biting her 
thumb nail. 

*You couldn't go up to the master yourself, 
could you now, Hannah ?' said Lady Scatcherd in 
her most persuasive tone. 

' Why no,' said Hannah after a little deUbera- 
tion ; * no, I'm afeard I couldn't.' 

* Then I must just face it myself/ And up went 
the wife to tell her lord that the physician for 
whom he had sent had ^come to attend his bid* 
ding. 

In the interview which then took place the 
baronet had not indeed been violent, but he had 
been very determined. Nothing on earth he said 
should induce him to see Dr. Fillgrave and offend 
his dear old friend, Thome. 

' But, Roger,' said her ladyship, half crying, or 
rather pretending to cry in her vexation, * what 
shall I do with the man P How shall I get him 
out of the house ?' 

* Put him under the pump,' said the baronet ; 
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and he langlied his peculiar low guttural laugh, 
which told so plainly of the havoc which brandy 
had made in his throat. 

'That's nonsense, Eoger; you know I can't 
put him under the pump. Now you are ill, and 
you'd better see him just for five minutes. I'U 
make it all right with Dr. Thome/ 

^ I'll be d if I do, my lady.' All the people 

about Boxall Hill called poor Lady Scatcherd * my 
lady,' as if there was some excellent joke in it; 
and so, indeed, there was. 

* You know you needn't mind nothing he says, 
nor yet take nothing he sends ; and I'll tell him 
not to come no more ; now do 'ee see him, Eoger.' 

But there was no coaxing Eoger over; or 
indeed ever : he was a wilfiil, headstrong, masterful 
man ; a tyrant always, though never a cruel one ; 
and accustomed to rule his wife and household as 
despotically as he did his gangs of workmen. 
Such men it is not easy to coax over. 

* You go down and tell him I don't want him, 
and won't see him, and that's an end of it. If 
he chose to earn his money, why didn't he come 
yesterday when he was sent for ? I'm well now, 
and don't want him ; and what's more, I won't 
have him. Winterbones lock the door.' 

So Winterbones, who during this interview 
had been at work at his little table, got up to 
Jock the door, and Lady Scatcherd had no 
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alternative but to pass through it before the last 
edict was obeyed. 

Lady Scatcherd, with slow step, went down 
stairs and again sought counsel with Hannah^ 
and the two, putting their heads together, agreed 
that the only cure for the present evil was to be 
found in a good fee. So Lady Scatcherd, with a 
five-pound note in her hand, and trembling in 
every limb, went forth to encounter the august 
presence of Dr. Fillgrave. 

As the door opened. Dr. Fillgrave dropped the 
bell-rope which was in his hand, and bowed low 
to the lady. Those who knew the doctor well, 
would have known from his bow that he was not 
well pleased ; it was as much as though he said, 
*Lady Scatcherd, I am your most obedient 
humble servant ; at any rate it appears that it is 
your pleasure to treat me as such.' 

Lady Scatcherd did not understand all this; 
but she perceived at once that the man was angry. 

' I hope Sir Eoger does not find himself worse,' 
said the doctor. *The morning is getting on; 
shall I step up and see him P' 

* Hem ! ha ! oh ! Why, you see. Dr. Fillgrave, 
Sir Eoger finds himself vastly better this mom* 
ing, vastly so.' 

* I'm very glad to hear it, very ; but as the 
morning is getting on, shall I step up to see 
Sir Eoger ?' 
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'Why, Dr. Fillgrave; sir, you see, he finds 
hisself so much hisself this morning, that he 
almost thinks it would be a shame to trouble you/ 

* A shame to trouble me !' This was a sort of 
shame which Dr. Fillgrave did not at all com* 
prehend. * A shame to trouble me ! Why, Lady 
Scatcherd — ' 

Lady Scatcherd saw that she had nothing for 
it but to make the whole matter intelligible. 
Moreover, seeing that she appreciated more 
thoroughly the smallness of Dr. FiUgrave's 
person than she did the peculiar greatness of his 
demeanour, she began to be a shade less a&aid of 
him than she had thought she should have been. 

' Yes, Dr. Fillgrave ; you see, when a man like 
he gets well, he can't abide the idea of doctors : 
now yesterday, he was aU for sending for you ; 
but to-day he's come to hisself, and don't seem to 
want no doctor at all.' 

Then did Dr. Fillgrave seem to grow out of 
his boots, so suddenly did he take upon himself 
sundry modes of expansive altitude ; to grow out 
of his boots and to swell upwards, till his angry 
eyes almost looked down on Lady Scatcherd, 
and each erect hair bristled up towards the 
heavens. 

'This is very singular, very singular. Lady 
Scatcherd ; very singular, indeed ; very singular ; 
quite unusual. I have come here from Bar-^ 
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cheater, at some considerable inconvenience, at 
some very considerable inconvenience, I may say, 
to my regular patients ; and— and — and — ^I don't 
know that anything so very singular ever occurred 
to me before/ And then Dr. Pillgrave, with a 
compression of his lips which almost made the 
poor woman sink into the ground, moved towards 
the door. 

Then Lady Scatcherd bethought her of her 
great panacea. * It isn't about the money, you 
know, doctor,' said she; -of course Sir Eoger 
don't expect you to come here with post-horses 
for nothing.' In this, by-the-by. Lady Scatcherd 
did not stick quite close to veracity, for Sir 
Boger, had he known it, would by no means 
have assented to any payment; and the note 
which her ladyship held in her hand was taken 
from her own private purse. * It am't all about 
the money, doctor ;' and then she tendered the 
bank-note, which she thought would immediately 
make all things smooth. 

Now Dr. Fillgrave dearly loved a five-pound 
fee. What physician is so unnatural as not to 
love it ? He dearly loved a five^pound fee ; but 
he loved his dignity better. He was angry also ; 
and like all angry men, he loved his grievance. 
He felt that he had been badly treated; but if 
he took the money he would throw away hia 
right to indulge any such feeling. At that 
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moment his outraged dignity and his cherished 
anger were worth more to him than a five-pound 
note. He looked at it with wishful but still 
averted eyes, and then sternly refused the tender. 

* No, madam,' said he ; * no, no ;' and with his 
right hand raised, with his eye-glasses in it, he 
motioned away the tempting paper. ^No; I 
should have been happy to have given Sir Eoger 
the benefit of any medical skiU I may have, 
seeing that I was specially called in — ' 

' But, doctor ; if the man's well, you know — ' 

'Oh, of course; if he's well, and does not 
choose to see me, there's an end of it. Should he 
have any relapse, as my time is valuable, he wiU 
perhaps oblige me by sending elsewhere. Madam, 
good morning. I will, if you will allow me, ring 
for my carriage, that is, post-chaise.' 

' But, doctor, you'll take the money ; you must 
take the money ; indeed you'll take the money,' 
said Lady Scatcherd, who had now become 
really unhappy at the idea that her husband's 
unpardonable whim had brought this man with 
post-horses all the way from Barchester, and 
that he was to be paid nothing for his time nor 
costs. 

' No, madam ; no. I could not think of it. 
Sir Eoger, I have no doubt, will know better 
another time. It is not a question of money ; not 
at all; 
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*But it is a question of money, doctor; and 
you really shall, you must.' And poor Lady 
Scatcherd, in her anxiety to acquit herself at any 
rate of any pecuniary debt to the doctor, came to 
personal close quarters with him, with the view 
of forcing the note into his hands. 

'Quite impossible, quite impossible/ said the 
doctor, stm cherishing his grievance, and valiantly 
rejecting the root of all evil. * I shall not do 
anything of the kind, Lady Scatcherd/ 

* Now doctor, do 'ee ; to oblige me.' 

* Quite out of the question.' And so, with his 
hands and hat behind his back, in token of his 
utter refusal to accept any pecuniary accommo- 
dation of his injury, he made his way backwards 
to the door, her ladyship perseveringly pressing 
him in front. So eager had been the attack on 
him, that he had not waited to give his order 
about the post-chaise, but made his way at once 
towards the hall. 

* Now, do 'ee take it, do 'ee,' pressed Lady 
Scatcherd. 

'Utterly out of the question,' said Dr. Fill- 
grave, with great deUberation, as he backed his 
way into the hall. As he did so, of course he 
turned round, and he found himself almost in the 
arms of Dr. Thome. 

As Burley must have glared at Bothwell when 
they rushed together in that dread encounter on 
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the mountain side ; as Achilles may have glared 
at Hector when at last they met, each resolved 
to test in fatal conflict the prowess of the other, 
so did Dr. Fillgrave glare at his foe from Grres- 
hamsbury, when, on turning round on his exalted 
heel, he found his nose on a level with the top 
button of Dr. Thome's waistcoat. 

And here, if it be not too tedious, let us pause 
awhile to recapitulate and add up the undoubted 
grievance of the Barchester practitioner. He had 
made no effort to ingratiate himself iato the 
sheepfold of that other shepherd-dog ; it was not 
by his seeking that he was now at Boxall Hill ; 
much as he hated Dr. Thome, fall sure as he felt 
of that man's utter ignorance, of his incapacity to 
administer properly even a black dose, of his 
murdering propensities, and his iow, mean, un- 
professional style of practice; nevertheless, he 
had done nothing to undermine him with these 
Scatcherds. Dr. Thome might have sent every 
mother's son at Boxall Hill to his long account, 
and Dr. Fillgrave would not have iaterfered; 
would, not have interfered unless specially and 
duly called on to do so. 

But he had been specially and duly called on. 
Before such a step was taken some words must 
undoubtedly have passed on the subject between 
Thome and the Scat<5herds. Thome must have 
known what was to be done. Having been so 
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called. Dr. Fillgrave had come — ^had come all the 
way in a post-chaise — ^had been refdsed admit- 
tance to the sick man's room, on the plea that 
the sick man was no longer sick, and just as he 
was about to retire fee-less — ^for the want of the 
fee was not the less a grievance from the fact of 
its having been tendered and refased — fee-less, 
dishonoured, and in dudgeon, he encountered 
this other doctor — this very rival whom he had 
been sent to supplant — he encountered him in the 
very act of going to the sick man's room. 

What mad fanatic Burley, what god-succoured 
insolent Achilles, ever had such cause to swell 
with wrath as at that moment had Dr. FiUgnive ? 
Had I the pen of Moliere, I could fitly tell of 
such medical anger, but with no other pen can it 
be fitly told. He did swell, and when the huge 
bulk of his wrath was added to his natural pro- 
portions, he loomed gigantic before the eyes of 
the surrounding followers of Sir Eoger. 

Dr. Thome stepped back three steps and took 
his hat from his head, having, in the passage from 
the hall-door to the dining-room, hitherto omitted 
to do so. It must be borne in mind that he had 
no conception whatever that Sir Eoger had 
declined to see the physician for whom he had 
sent ; none whatever that that physician was now 
about to return, fee-less, to Barchester. 

Dr. Thome and Dr. rillgrave were doubtless 
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well-known enemies. All the world of Barchester, 
and all that portion of the world of London which 
is concerned with the lancet and the scalping- 
knife, were well aware of this : they were continu- 
ally writing against each other ; continually speak- 
ing against each other ; but yet they had never 
hitherto come to that positive personal collision 
which is held to justify a cut direct. They very 
rarely saw each other ; and when they did meet, 
it was in some casual way in the streets of Bar- 
chester or elsewhere, and on such occasions their 
habit had been to bow with very cold propriety. 

On the present occasion, Dr. Thome of course 
felt that Dr. Fillgrave had the whip hand of him ; 
and, with a sort of manly feeling on such a point, 
he conceived it to be most compatible with his 
own dignity to show, under such circumstances, 
more than his usual courtesy — something, perhaps, 
amoimting almost to cordiality. He had been 
supplanted, qvuxid doctor, in the house of this rich, 
eccentric, railway baronet, and he would show 
that he bore no malice on that account. 

So he smiled blandly as he took off his hat, 
and in a civU speech he expressed a hope that 
Dr. Fillgrave had not found his patient to be in 
any very unfavourable state. 

Here was an aggravation to the already la- 
cerated feelings of the injured man. He had 
been brought thither to be scoffed and scorned at. 
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that he might be a laughing-stock to his enemies, 
and food for mirth to the vile minded. He swelled 
with noble anger till he wonld have burst, had it not 
been for the opportune padding of his frock^at. 

* Sir/ said he ; * sir :' and he could hardly get 
his lips open to give vent to the tumult of his 
heart. Perhaps he was not wrong ; for it may* 
be that his lips were more eloquent than would 
have been his words. 

* What's the matter ?' said Dr. Thome, open- 
ing his eyes wide, and addressing Lady Scatcherd 
over the head and across the hairs of the irritated 
man below him. * What on earth is the matter ? 
Is anything wrong with Sir Eoger ?' 

*0h, laws, doctor,' said her ladyship. *0h, 
laws ; I'm sure it ain't my fault. Here's Dr. 
Fillgrave in a taking, and I'm quite ready to pay 
him, quite. If a man gets paid, what morfe can 
he want?' And she again held out the five-^ 
pound note over Dr. Fillgrave's head. 

Wliat more, indeed. Lady Scatcherd, can any 
of us want, if only we could keep our tempers 
and feelings a little in abeyance ? Dr. Fillgrave, 
however, could not so keep his ; and, therefore, 
he did want something more, though at the 
present moment he could have hardly said what. 

Lady Scatcherd's courage was somewhat resus- 
citated by the presence of her ancient, trusty ally ; 
and, moreover, she began to conceive that the 

VOL. I. s 
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little man before her was unreasonable beyond 
all conscience in his anger, seeing that that for 
which he was ready to work had been offered to 
him without any work at all. 

* Madam/ said he, again turning round at 
Lady Scatcherd, ' I was never before treated in 
such a way in any house in Barsetshire — ^never 
— ^never.' 

• Good heavens, Dr. FiUgrave/^ said he of Gres^ 
hamsbury, * what is the matter ?' 

'I'll let you know what is the matter, sir/ 
said he, turning round again as quickly as before. 
* I'U let you know what is the matter. I'll pub- 
lish this, sir, to the medical world / and as he 
shrieked out the words of the threat, he stood on 
tiptoes and brandished his eye-glasses up almost 
into his enemy's face. 

' Don't be angry with Dr. Thome/ said Lady 
Scatcherd. 'Any ways, you needn't be angry 
with him. If you must be angry with anybody — * 

' I shall be angry with him, madam,' ejaculated 
Dr. rillgrave, making another sudden demi- 
pirouette. * I am angry with him — or, rather, I 
despise him / and completing the circle, Dr. FiU- 
grave again brought himself round in fuU front of 
his foe. 

Dr. Thorne raised his eyebrows and looked 
inquiringly at Lady Scatcherd ; but there was a 
quiet sarcastic motion round his mouth which 
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by no means had the eflTect of throwing oil on the 
troubled waters. 

^ I'll publish the whole of this transaction to 
the medical world, Dr. Thome — ^the whole of it ; 
and if that has not the effect of rescuing the 
people of GFreshamsbury out of your hands, then 
— ^then— then, I don't know what will. Is my 
carriage— that is, post-chaise there ?' and Dr. Fill- 
grave, speaking very loudly, turned majestically 
to one of the servants. 

'What have I done to you Dr. Fillgrave/ 
said Dr. Thome, now absolutely laughing, ' that 
you should determine to take my bread out of 
my mouth? I am not . interfering with your 
patient. I have come here simply with reference 
to money matters appertaining to Sir Eoger.' 

' Money matters I Very well — very well ; 
money matters ! That is your idea of medical 
practice ! Very well — very weU. Is my post- 
chaise at the door ? I'll publish it all to the 
medical world — every word — every word of it, 
every word of it.^ 

* Publish what, you unreasonable man ?' 

* Man ! sir ; whom do you call a man ? I'll let 
you know whether I'm a man — post-chaise there !' 

* Don't 'ee call him names now, doctor ; don't ee, 
pray don't.'ee,' said Lady Scatcherd. 

By this time they had all got somewhat nearer 
the hall-door ; but the Scatcherd retainers were 

s 2 
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too fond of the row to absent themselves willingly 
at Dr. Fillgrave's bidding, and it did not appear 
that any one went in search of the post-chaise. 

*Man! sir; Til let you know what it is to 
speak to me in that style. I think, sir, you 
hardly know who I am.' 

* All that I know of you at present is, that you 
are my friend Sir Eoger's physician, and I cannot 
conceive what has occurred to make you so angry/ 
And as he spoke. Dr. Thome looked carefully at 
lum to see whether that pump discipline had in 
truth been applied. There were no signs what- 
ever that cold water had been thrown upon Dr. 
Fillgrave. 

* My post-chaise — ^is my post-chaise there ? The 
medical world shall know all ; you may be sure, 
sir, the medical world shall know it all ;' and thus, 
ordering his post-chaise, and threatening Dr. 
Thome with the medical world. Dr. Fillgrave 
made his way to the door. 

But the moment he put on his hat he returned. 
* No, madam/ said he. * No ; it is quite out of 
the question : such aa afl^ is not to be arranged 
by such means. I'll publish it aU to the medical 
world — ^post-chaise there," and then, using aU his 
force, he flung as far as he could into the hall 
a light bit of paper. It fell at Dr. Thome's 
feet, who, raising it, found that it was a five- 
pound note. 
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* I put it into his hat just while he was in his 
tantrum/ said Lady Scatcherd. * And I thought 
that perhaps he would not find it till he got to 
Barchester. Well, I wish he'd been paid, cer- 
taroly, although Sir Eoger wouldn't see him;* 
and in this manner Dr. Thome got some glimpse 
of understanding into the cause of the great 
offence. 

* I wonder whether Sip Eoger will see tw^/ said 
he, laughing. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



THE TWO UNCLES. 



'Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!' laughed Sir 
Eoger, lustily, as Dr. Thome entered the room. 
* Well, if that ain't rich, I don't know what is. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! But why did not they put him 
under the pump, doctor ?' 

The doctor, however, had too much tact, and 
too many things of importance to say, to allow of 
his giving up much time to the discussion of Dr. 
Fnigrave's wrath. He had come determined to 
open the baronet's eyes as to what would be the 
real effect of his will, and he had also to negotiate 
a loan for Mr. Gresham, if that might be possible. 
Dr. Thome therefore began about the loan, that 
being the easier subject, and found that Sir Roger 
was quite clear headed as to his money concerns, in 
spite of his illness. Sir Roger was willing enough 
to lend Mr. Gresham more money — six, eight, ten, 
twenty thousand ; but then, in doing so, he 
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should insist on obtaining possession of the title- 
deeds. 

* What ! the title-deeds of Gbeshamsbury for % 
few thousand pounds ?' said the doctor. 

' I don't know whether you call ninety thousand 
pounds a few thousands ; but tjie debt will about 
amount to that.' 

' Ah ! that's the old debt/ 

'Old and new together, of course; every shil- 
ling I lend more weakens my security for what I 
have lent before.' 

' But you have the first claim, Sir Eoger.' 

* It ought to be first and last to cover such a 
debt as that. If he wants farther accommodation, 
he must part with his deeds, doctor.' 

The point was argued backwards and forwards 
for some time without avail, and the doctor then 
thought it well to introduce the other subject. 

' Well, Sir Boger, you're a hard man.' 

* No I ain't,' said Sir Eoger ; ' not a bit hard ; 
that is, not a bit too hard. Money is always 
hard. I know I foimd it hard to come by ; and 
there is no reason why Squire Ghresham should 
expectto find me so very soft.' 

' Very well ; there is an end of that. I thought 
you would have done as much to oblige me, that 
is all' 

' What ! take bad security to oblige you ?' 

' Well, there's an end of that.' 
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* m tell you what ; Til do as much to oblige 
a friend as any one. Til lend you five thousand 
pounds, you yourself, without security at all, if 
you want it/ 

* But you know I don't want it ; or, at any 
rate, shan't take it.' 

* But to ask me to go on lending money to a 
third party, and he over head and ears in debt, 
by way of obhging you, why, it's a Uttle too 
much.' 

* Well, there's an end of it. Now I've some- 
thing to say to you about that will of yours.' 

* Oh ! that's settled.' 

' No, Scatcherd ; it isn't settled. It must be a 
great deal more settled before we have done with 
it, as you'll find when you hear what I have to 
tell you.' 

* What you have to tell me !' said Sir Koger, 
sitting up in bed ; * and what have you to tell 
me?' 

* Tour will says your sister's eldest child.' 
*Yes; but that's only in the event of Louis 

PhiHppe dying before he is twenty-five.' 

* Exactly ; and now I know something about 
your sister's eldest child, and, therefore, I have 
come to tell you.' 

*You know something about Mary's eldest 
child ?' 

' I do, Scatcherd, it is a strange story, and may 
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be it will make you angry. I cannot help it if it 
does so. I should not tell you this if I could 
avoid it ; but as I do tell you, for your sake, as 
you will see, and not for my own, I must implore 
you not to tell my secret to others/ 

Sir Eoger now looked at him with an altered 
countenance. There was something in his voice 
of the authoritative tone of other days, some- 
thing in the doctor s look which had on the baro- 
net the same effect which in former days it had 
some times had on the stone-mason. 

* Can you give me a promise, Scatcherd, that 
what I tell you shall not be repeated ?' 

* A promise ! Well, I don't know what it's about, 
you know. I don't like promises in the dark.' 

*Then I must leave it to your honour; for 
what I have to say must be said. You remember 
my brother, Scatcherd ?' 

Eemember his brother ! thought the rich man 
to himself The name of the doctor's brother had 
not been alluded to between them since the days 
of that trial; but still it was impossible but 
that Scat<5herd should well remember him. 

* Yes, yes ; certainly. I remember your brother,' 
said he. * I remember him well ; there's no doubt 
about that.' 

* Well, Scatcherd,' and, as he spoke, the doctor 
laid his hand with kindness on the other's arm, 
' Mary's eldest child was my brother's child as weU/ 
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* But there is no such child living,' said Sir 
Roger ; and, in his violence, as he spoke he threw 
from off him the bedclothes, and tried to stand 
upon the floor. He found, however, that he had no 
strength for such an effort,, and was obliged to 
remain leaning on the bed and resting on the 
doctor's arm. 

* There was no such child ever lived,' said he. 
* What do you mean by this ?' 

Dr. Thome would say nothing further till he 
had got the man into bed again. This he at last 
effected, and then went on with the story in his 
own way. 

* Yes, Scatcherd, that child is alive ; and for 
fear that you should unmtentionally make her your 
heir, I have thought it right to tell you this.* 

* A girl, is it ?' 

* Yes, a girl.' 

* And why should you want to spite her ? If she 
is Mary's child, she is your brother's child also. 
If she is my niece, she must be your niece too. 
Why should you want to spite her ? Why should 
you try to do her such a terrible injury ?' 

* I do not want to spite her.* 

* Where is she ? Who is she ? What is she 
called ? Where does she live ?' 

The doctor did not at once answer aU these 
questions. He had made up his mind that he 
would tell Sir Roger that this child was living. 
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but he had not as yet resolved to make known all 
the circumstances of her history. He was not 
even yet quite aware whether it would be neces^ 
sary to say that this foundling orphan was the 
cherished darling of his own house. 

' Such a child is, at any rate, living/ said he ; 
' of that I give you my assurance ; and under your 
will, as now worded, it might come to pass that 
that child should be your heir. I do not want to 
spite her, but I should be wrong to let you make 
your will without such knowledge, seeing that I 
am possessed of it myself.* 

' But where is the girl ?' 

* I do not know that that signifies/ 

* Signifies ! Yes ; it does signify a great deaL 
But Thome, Thorne, now that I remember it, 
now that I can think of things, it was — was it 
not you yourself who told me that the baby did 
not live ?' 

* Very possibly.* 

' And was it a he that you told me ?' 

* If so, yes ; but it is no lie that I tell you 
now.' 

* I believed you then, Thome ; then, when I 
was a poor broken-down day-labourer, lying in 
gaol, rotting there ; but I tell you fairly, I do 
not believe you now. You have some scheme in 
this/ 

' Whatever schem e I may have, you can frustrate 
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by maMng another wiU. What can I gain by 
telling you this ? I only do so to induce you to 
be more explicit in naming your heir/ 

They both remained silent for a while, during 
which, the baronet poured out from his hidden 
resource a glass of brandy, and swallowed it. 

* When a man is taken aback suddenly by such 
tidings as these he must take a drop of something, 
eh, doctor T 

Dr. Thome did not see the necessity ; but the 
present, he felt, was no time for arguing the 
point. 

'Come, Thome, where is the girl? 'Toumust 
tell me that. She is my niece, and I have a right 
to know. She shall come here, and I will do 
something for her. By the Lord ! I would as 
soon she had the money as any one else, if she is 
anything of a good 'un — some of it, that is. Is 
she a good 'un ?' 

'Good!' said the doctor, turning away his 
face. ' Yes ; she is good enough.* 

* She must be grown up now. None of your 
light skirts, eh ?' 

* She is a good girl,' said the doctor, somewhat 
loudly and sternly. He could hardly trust him- 
self to say much on this point. 

' Mary was a good girl, a very good girl, till—' 
and Sir Eoger raised himself up in his bed with his 
fist clenched^ as though he were again about to 
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strike that fatal blow at the farm-yard gate. ^ But 
come, it's no good thinking of that ; you behaved 
well and manly, always. And so poor Mary's 
child is alive ; at least, you say so.' 

' I say so, and you may believe it. Why should 
I deceive you ?' 

*No, no ; I don't see why. But then why did 
you deceive me before ?' 

To this the doctor chose to make no answer, 
and again there was silence for a^while^ 

* What do you call her, doctor ?' 

* Her name is Mary.' 

*The prettiest woman's name going; there's 
no name like it,' said the contractor, with an un- 
usual tenderness in his voice. * Mary — ^yes ; but 
Mary what ? What other name does she go by ?* 

Here the doctor hesitated. 

* Mary Scatcherd — eh ?' 

* No. Not Mary Scatcherd.' 

*Not Mary Scatcherd! Mary what, then? 

You, with your d pride, wouldn't let her be 

called Mary Thome, I know.' 

This was too much for the doctor. He felt 
that there were tears in his eyes, so he walked 
away to the window to dry them unseen. Had 
he had fifty names, each more sacred than the 
other, the most sacred of them all would hardly 
have been good enough for her. 

'Mary what, doctor ? Come, if the girl is to. 
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belong to me, if I am to provide for her, I must 
know what to call her, and where to look for 
her/ 

* Who talked of your providing for her T said 
the doctor y turning angrily round at the rival 
uncle. ' Who said that she was to belong to you ? 
She will be no burden to you ; you are only told 
of this that you may not leave your money to her 
without knowing it. She is provided for — ^that 
is, she wants nothing ; she will do well enough ; 
you need not trouble yourself about her/ 

'But if she is Mary's child, Mary's child in 
real truth, I will trouble myself about her. Who 
else should do so ? For the matter of that, I'd 
as soon say her as any of those others in America. 
What do I care about blood ? I shan't mind her 
being a bastard. That is to say, of course, if she's 
decently good. Did she ever get any kind of 
teaching; book learning, or anything of that 
sort ?' 

Dr. Thome at this moment hated his friend 
the baronet with ahnost a deadly hatred ; that 
he, rough brute as he was — for he was a rough 
brute — that he should speak in such language of 
the angel who gave to that home in Greshams- 
bury so many of the joys of paradise — that he 
should speak of her as iu some degree his own> 
that he should inquire doubtingly as to her attri- 
butes and her virtues. And then the doctor 
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thought of her Italian and French readings, of 
her music, of her nice books, and sweet, lady ways, 
of her happy companionship with Patience Oriel, 
and her dear, bosom friendship with Beatrice 
Gresham. He thought of her grace, and winning 
manners, and soft, polished, feminine beauty; 
and, as he did so, he hated Sir Eoger Scatcherd, 
and regarded him with loathing, as he might 
have regarded a wallowing hog. 

At last a light seemed to break in upon Sir 
Roger's mind. Dr Thome, he perceived, did not 
answer his last question. He perceived, also, that 
the doctor was affected with some more than 
ordinary emotion. Why should it be that this 
subject of Mary Scatcherd's child moved him so 
deeply ? Sir Eoger had never been at the doctor's 
house at Greshamsbury, had never seen Mary 
Thome, but he had heard that there lived with 
the doctor some young female relative ; and thus a 
glimmering light seemed to come in upon Sir 
Eoger's bed. 

He had twitted the doctor with his pride ; had 
said that it was impossible that the girl should be 
called Mary Thome. What if she were so called ? 
What if she were now warming herself at the 
doctor's hearth ? 

' Well, come, Thome, what is it you call her ? 
TeU it out, man. And, look you, if it's your 
name she bears, I shall think more of you, a deal 
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more than ever I did yet. Come, Thome, Tm 
her uncle too. I have a right to know. She is 
Mary Thome, isn't she ?' 

The doctor had not the hardihood nor the reso- 
lution to deny it. * Yes/ said he, * that is her 
name ; she lives with me.' 

* Yes, and lives with all those grand folks at 
Greshamsbury, too. I have heard of that.' 

* She lives with me, and belongs to me, and is 
^ my daughter.' 

' She shall come over here. Lady Scatcherd 
shall have her to stay with her. She shall come 
to us. And as for my will, I'll make another. 

ru— ' 

'Yes, make another will— or else alter that 
One. But as to Miss Thome coming here — ^ 

'What! Mary—' 

'Well, Mary. As to Mary Thome coming 
here, that I fear it will not be possible. She cannot 
have two homes. She has cast her lot with one of 
her uncles, and she must remain with him now.' 

* Do you mean to say she must never have any 
relation but one ?' 

'But one such as I am. She would not be 
happy over here. She does not like new faces. 
You have enough depending on you ; I have but 
her.' 

' Enough ! why I have only got Louis Philippe. 
I could provide for a dozen girls.' 
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* Well, well, well, we will not talk about that/ 

* Ah ! but, Thome, you have told me of this 
girl now and I cannot but talk of her. If you 
wished to keep the matter dark, you should have 
said nothing about it. She is my niece as much 
as yours. And, Thome, I loved my sister Mary 
quite as well as you loved your brother ; quite as 

weu; 

Any one who might now have heard and seen 
the contractor would have hardly thought him 
to be the same man who, a few hours before, was 
urging that the Barchester physician should be 
put under the pump. 

''You have your son, Scatcherd. I have no 
one but that girl.' 

* I don't want to take her from you. T don't 
want to take her; but surely there can be no 
harm in her coming here to see us. I can pro- 
vide for her, Thome, remember that. I can pro- 
vide for her without reference to Louis Philippe. 
What are ten or fifteen thousand pounds to me ? 
Bemember that, Thorne.' 

Dr. Thome did remember it. In that interview 
he remembered many things, and much passed 
through his mind on which he felt himself com- 
pelled to resolve somewhat too suddenly. Would 
he be justified in rejecting, on behalf of Mary, 
the offer of pecuniary provision which this rich 
relative seemed so well inclined to make ? Or, if 
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he accepted it, would he in truth be studying her 
interests. Scatcherd was a self-willed, obstinate 
man — ^now indeed touched by an unwonted ten- 
derness ; but he was one to whose lasting tender- 
ness Dr. Thome would be very unwilling to trust 
his darling. He did resolve, that on the whole 
he should best discharge his duty, even to her, 
by keeping her to himself, and rejecting, on her 
behalf, any participation in the baronet's wealth. 
As Mary herself had said, ' some people must be 
bound together;' and their destiny, that of him- 
self and his niece, seemed to have so bound them. 
She had found her place at Greshamsbury, her 
place in the world ; and it would be better for her 
now to keep it, than to go forth and seek another 
that would be richer, but at the same time less 
suited to her. 

* No, Scatcherd/ he said at last, ' she cannot 
come here ; she would not be happy here, and, to 
tell you the truth, I do not wish her to know 
that she has other relatives.' 

' Ah ! she would be ashamed of her mother, you 
mean, and of her mother's brother too, eh ? She's 
too fine a lady I suppose to take me by the hand 
and give me a kiss, and call me her uncle. I and 
Lady Scatcherd would not be grand enough for 
her, eh ?' 

* You may say what you please, Scatcherd ; I 
of course cannot stop you,' 
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' But I don't know how you'll reconcile what 
you are doing to your conscience. What right 
can you have to throw away the girl's chancer 
now that she has a chance ? What fortune fean 
you give her ?' 

* I have done what little I could,' said Thome, 
proudly, 

* Well, well, well, well, I never heard such a 
thing in my life ; never. Mary's child, my own 
Mary's child, and I'm not to see her! But, 
Thome, I tell you what ; I will see her. I'll go over 
to her, I'U go to dreshamsbury, and teU her who 
I am, and what I can do for her. I tell you fairly 
I will. You shall not keep her away from those 
who belong to her, and can do her a good turn. 
Mary's daughter ; another Mary Scatcherd ! I 
almost wish she were called Mary Scatcherd. Is 
she like her, Thome ? Come, teU me that, is she 
like her mother ?' 

' I do not remember her mother ; at least not 
in health.' 

* Not remember her ! ah, well. She was the 
handsomest girl in Barchester, anyhow. That 
was given up to her. Well, I didn't ever think 
to be talking of her again. Thome, you cannot 
but expect that I shall go over and see Mary's 
child?' 

'Now Scatcherd, look here/ and the doctor, 
coming away from the window, where he had 
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been standing, sat himself down by the bedside, 
* you must not come over to Gh'eshamsbury/ 
'OhIbutlshaU/ 

* Listen to me, Scatcherd. I do not want to 
praise myself in any way ; but when that girl 
was an infant, six months old, she was like to be 
a thorough obstacle to her mother's fortune in life. 
Tomlinson was willing to marry your sister, but 
he would not marry the child too. Then I took 
the baby, and I promised her mother that I would 
be to her as a father. I have kept my word as 
fairly as I have been able. She has sat at my 
hearth, and drank of my cup, and been to me 
as my own child. After that, I have a right to 
judge what is best for her. Her life is not like 
your life, and her ways are not as your ways — ' 

•Ah, that is just it; we are too vulgar for 
her.' 

' Tou may take it as you will,' said the doctor, 

' who was too much in earnest to be in the least 

afraid of offending his companion. *! have not 

said so ; but I do say that you and she are unlike 

in your way of living.' 

*She wouldn't like an uncle with a brandy 
bottle under his head, eh ?' 

*You could not see her without letting her 
know what is the connexion between you ; of that 
I wish to keep her in ignorance.' 

* I never knew any one yet who was ashamed 
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of a rich connexion. How do you mean to get 
a husband for her, eh T 

* I have told you of her existence/ continued 
the doctor, not appearing to notice what the 
baronet had last said, ^ because I found it neces- 
sary that you should know the fact of your sister 
having left this child behind her ; you would 
otherwise have made a will different from that 
intended, and there might have been a lawsuit, 
and mischief and misery when we are gone. You 
must perceive that I have done this in honesty to 
you ; and you yourself are too honest to repay 
me by taMng advantage of this knowledge to 
make me unhappy.' 

* Oh, very well, doctor. At any rate you are 
a brick, I wiU say that ; but 111 think of all this, 
m think of it ; but it does startle me to find that 
poor Mary has a child living so near to me.' 

* And now, Scatcherd, I will say good-bye. We 
part friends, don't we ?' 

' Oh, but doctor, you ain't going to leave me 
so ; what am I to do ? What doses shall I take ? 
How much brandy may I drink ? May I have 

a grill for dinner ? D me, doctor, you have 

ttimed Pillgrave out of the house. Tou mustn't 
go and desert me.' 

Dr. Thome laughed, and then, sitting himself 
to write medically, gave such prescriptions and 
ordinances as he found to be necessary. They 
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amounted but to this : that the man was to drink, 
if possible, no brandy ; and if that were not pos- 
sible, then as little as might be. 

This baYLng been done, the doctor again pro- 
ceeded to take his leave ; but when he got to the 
door he was called back. ' Thome ! Thorne ! 
About that money for Mr. Gresham ; do what 
you like, do just what yon Uke. Ten thousand, 
is it ? Well, he shall have it. I'll make "Winter- 
bones write about it at once. Five per cent, isn't 
it ? No four and a half. Well, he shall have ten 
thousand more.' 

' Thank you, Scatcherd, thank you. I am really 
very much obliged to you, I am indeed. I wouldn't 
ask it if I were not sure your money is safe. Grood- 
bye, old fellow, and get rid of that bedfellow of 
youTB,' and again be was at the door. 

' Thome,' said Sir Roger, once more. ' Thome, 
just come back for a minute. You wouldn't let 
me send a present, would you, fifty pounds or so, 
just to buy a few flounces ?' 

The doctor contrived to escape without giving 
a definite answer to this question ; and then, 
having paid his compliments to Lady Scatcherd, 
remounted his cob and rode back to Qreshama- 
bury. 
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Dr. Thorne did not at once go home to his own 
house. "When he reached the dreshamsbury 
gates, he sent his horse to its own stable by one 
of the people at the lodge, and then walked on to 
the mansion. He had to see the squire on the 
subject of the forthcoming loan, and he had also 
to see Lady Arabella. 

The Lady Arabella, though she was not per- 
sonally attached to the doctor with quite so much 
warmth as some others of her family, stiU had 
reasons of her own for not dispensing with his 
visits to the house. She was one of his patients, 
and a patient fearful of the disease with which 
she was threatened. Though she thought the 
doctor to be arrogant, deficient as to properly- 
submissive demeanour towards herself, an insti- 
gator to marital parsimony in her lord, as one 
altogether opposed to herself and her interests in 
Grreshamsbury politics, nevertheless, she did feel 
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trust in him as a medical man. She had no wish 
to be rescued out of his hands by any Dr. Fill- 
grave, as regarded that complaint of hers, much 
as she may have desired, and did desire, to sever 
him from all Qreshamsbury councils in all matters 
not touching the healing art. 

Now the complaint of which the Lady Arabella 
was afraid, was cancer ; and her only present con- 
fidant in this matter was Dr. Thome. 

The first of the Greshamsbury circle whom he 
saw was Beatrice, and he met her in the garden. 

* Oh, doctor/ said she, ' where has Mary been 
this age ? She has not been up here since Frank's 
birthday.* 

*Well, that was only three days ago. Why 
don't you go down and ferret her out in the 
village?' 

' So I have done. I was there just now, and 
found her out. She was out with Patience Oriel. 
Patience i3 all and all with her now. Patience 
is all very well, but if they throw me over — ' 

*My dear Miss Gresham, Patience is and 
always was a virtue.' 

'A poor, beggarly, sneaking virtue after all, 
doctor. They should have come up, seeing how 
deserted I am here. There's absolutely nobody 
left.' 

' Has Lady de Courcy gone ?' 

' Oh, yes ! All the De Courcys have gone. I 
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think, between ourselves, Mary stays away because 
she does not love them too well. They have all 
gone, and have taken Augusta and Frank with 
them/ 

* Has Frank gone to Courcy Castle ?' 
' Oh, yes ; did not you hear ? There was rather 
a fight about it. Master Frank wanted to get 
off, and was as hard to catch as an eel, and then 
the countess was offended ; and papa said he didn't 
see why Frank was to go if he didn't like it. 
Papa is very anxious about his degree, you know.' 
The doctor understood it all as well as though 
it had been described to him at full length. The 
countess had claimed her prey, in order that she 
might carry him off to Miss Dunstable's golden 
embrace. The prey, not yet old enough and wise 
enough to connect the worship of Plutus with 
that of Venus, had made sundry futile feints and 
dodges in the vain hope of escape. Then the 
anxious motiier had enforced tiie De Courcy 
behests with aU a mother's authority; but the 
father, whose ideas on the subject of Miss Dun- 
stable's wealth had probably not been consulted, 
had, as a matter of course, taken exactly the other 
side of the question. The doctor did not require 
to be told all this in order to know how the battle 
had raged. He had not yet heard of the great 
Dunstable scheme ; but he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted witii Greshamsbury tactics to under* 
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stand that the war had been carried on somewhat 
after this fashion. 

As a rule, when the squire took a point warmly 
to heart, he was wont to carry his way against 
the Be Courcy interest. He could be obstinate 
enough when it so pleased him, and had before 
now gone so far as to tell his wife, that her thrice- 
noble sister-in-law might remain at home at 
Courcy Castle — or, at any rate, not come to 
Gresharasbuiy — if she could not do so without 
striving to rule him and every one else when she 
got there. This had of course been repeated to 
the countess, who had merely replied to it by a 
sisterly whisper, in which she sorrowfully inti- 
mated that some men were bom brutes, and 
always would remain so. 

'I think they all are,' the Lady Arabella had 
replied ; wishing, perhaps, to remind her sister-in- 
law that the breed of brutes was as rampant in 
"West Barsetshire as in the Eastern division of 
the county. 

The squire, however, had not fought on this 
occasion with all his vigour. There had, of course, 
been some passages between him and his son, and 
it had been agreed that Frank should go for a 
fortnight to Courcy Castle. 

' "We mustn't quarrel with them, you know, if 
we can help it,' said the father ; ' and, therefore, 
you must go sooner or later.' 
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'Well, I suppose so ; but you don't know how 
duU it is, governor/ 

' Don't I ?' said Mr. Glresham, 

* There's a Miss Dunstable to be there ; did you 
ever hear of her, sir.' 

'No, never.' 

* She's a girl whose father used to make oint- 
ment, or something of that sort.' 

* Oh, yes, to be sure ; the ointment of Lebanon. 
He used to cover all the walls in London. I 
haven't heard of him this year past.' 

* No ; that's because he's dead. Well, she carries 
on the ointment now, I believe ; at any rate she . 
has got all the money. I wonder what she's 
like.' 

* You'd better go and see,' said the father, who 
now began to have some inkling of an idea why 
the two ladies were so anxious to carry his son 
off to Courcy Castle at this exact time. And so 
Frank had packed up his best clothes, given a last 
fond look at the new black horse, repeated his 
last special injunctions to Peter, and had then 
made one of the stately corthge which proceeded 
through the county from Greshamsbury to Courcy 
Castle. 

' I am very glad of that, very,' said the squire, 
when he heard that the money was to be forth- 
coming. * I shall get it on easier terms from him. 
than elsewhere ; and it kills me to have continual 
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bother about sncb things/ And Mr. Gresham, 
feeling that that difficulty was tided orer for a 
time, and that the immediate pressure of little 
debts would be abated, stretched himself on his 
easy chair as though he were quite comfortable ; 
one may say ahnost elated. 

How frequent it is that men on their road to 
ruin feel elation such as this ! A man signs away 
a moiety of his substance ; nay, that were nothing ; 
but a moiety of the substance of his children ; he 
puts his pen to the paper that ruins him and 
them; but in doing so he frees himself from a 
score of immediate Uttle pestering, stinging 
troubles ; and, therefore, feels as though fortune 
had been almost kind to him. 

The doctor felt angry witii himself for what he 
had done when he saw how easily the squire 
adapted himself to this new loan. ' It will make 
Scatcherd's claun upon you very heavy,* said he. 

Mr. Glresham at once read all that was passing 
through the doctor's mind. ^ Well, what else can 
I do?' said he. 'Tou wouldn't have me allow 
my daughter to lose this match for the sake of a 
few thousand pounds ? It will be well at any 
rate to have one of them settled. Look at that 
letter from Moffiait.' 

The doctor took the letter and read it. It was 
a long-wordy, ill-written rigmarole, in which that 
amorous gentleman spoke with much rapture of 
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his love and devotion for Miss Gbresham ; but at 
thesametime declared, and most positively swore, 
that the adverse cruelty of his circumstances 
was such, that it would not allow him to stand 
up like a man at the hymeneal altar until six 
thousand pounds hard cash had been paid down 
at his bankers. 

* It may be all right/ said the squire ; * but in 
my time gentlemen were not used to write such 
letters as that to each other.' 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. He did 
not know how far he would bel justified in saying 
much, even to his friend the squire, in dispraise of 
his future son-in-law. 

* I told him that he should have the money ; 
and one would have thought that that would have 
been enough for him. WeU; I suppose Augusta 
likes him. I suppose she wishes the match ; 
otherwise I would give him such an answer to that 
letter as should startle him a little.' 

* What settlement is he to make ?' said Thome. 
*0h, that's satisfactory enough, couldn't be 

more so : a thousand a-year and the house at 
Wimbledon for her; that's all very well. But 
such a lie, you know, Thome. He's rolling in 
money, and yet he talks of this beggarly sum as 
though he couldn't possibly stir without it.' 

* If I might venture to speak my mind,' said 
Thome. 
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* Well/ said the squire, looking at him earnestly. 

* I should be inclined to say that Mr. Moffat 
wants to cry off, himself/ 

*0h, impossible; quite impossible. In the 
first place, he wa* so very anxious for the match. 
In the next place, it is such a great thing for him. 
And then, he would never dare ; you see he is 
dependent on the De Courcys for his seat.* 

* But suppose he loses his seat ?' 

* But there is not much fear of that I think. 
Scatcherd may be a very fine fellow, but I think 
they'll hardly return him at Barchester.' 

* I don't understand much about it,' said Thome; 
* but such things do happen.' 

* And you believe that this man absolutely wants 
to get off the match ; absolutely thinks of playing 
such a trick as that on my daughter ; on me ?' 

* I don't say he intends to do it ; but it looks to 
me as though he were making a door for himself, 
or trying to make a door : if so, your having the 
money will stop him there/ 

*But, Thome, don't you think he loves the 
girl ? If I thought not — ' 

The doctor stood silent for a moment, and then 
he said, * I am not a love-making man myself, 
but I think that if I were much in love with a 
young lady, I should not write such a letter as 
that to her father.' 

* By heavens ! if I thought so,' said the squire 
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— * But, Thome, we can't judge of those fellows 
as one does of gentlemen; they are so used to 
making money, and seeing money made, that they 
have an eye to business in everything/ 

' Perhaps so, perhaps so,' muttered the doctor, 
showing very evidently that he still doubted the 
warmth of Mr. Moffat's affection. 

'The match was none of my making, and I 
Cannot interfere now to break it off : it will give 
her a good position in the world; for, after all, 
money goes a great way, and it is something to 
be in parliament. I can only hope she likes him. 
T do truly hope she likes him ;' and the squire 
also showed by the tone of his voice that, though 
he might hope that his daughter was in love with 
her intended husband, he hardly conceived it to 
be possible that she should be so. 

And what was the truth of the matter ? Miss 
Gresham was no more in love with Mr. Moffat than 
you are — oh, sweet, young, blooming beauty ! Not 
a whit more ; not, at least, in your sense of the 
word, nor in mine. She had by no means resolved 
within her heart that of all the men whom she 
had ever seen, or ever could see, he was far away 
the nicest and best. That is what you will do 
when you are in love if you be good for anything. 
She had no longing to sit near to him — the nearer 
the better ; she had no thought of his taste and 
his choice when she bought her ribbons and bon- 
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nets ; she had no indescribable desire that all her 
female friends should be ever talking to her about 
him. When she wrote to him, she did not copy 
her letters again and again^ so that she might be, 
as it were, ever speaking to him ; she took no 
special pride in herself because he had chosen her 
to be his life's partner. In point of fact^ she did 
not care one straw about him. 

And yet she thought she loved him; was, 
indeed, quite confidi^nt that she did so ; told her 
mother that she was sure Gustavus would wish 
this, she knew Gustavus would like that, and so 
on ; but as for Gustavus himself, she did not care 
a chip for him. 

She was in love with her match just as farmers 
are in love with wheat at eighty shillings a quar- 
ter, or shareholders — innocent gudgeons — with 
seven and a half per cent, interest on their paid- 
up capital. Eighty shillings a quarter, and seven 
and a half per cent, interest, such were the returns 
which she had been taught to look for in exchange 
for her young heart ; and, having obtained them, 
or being thus about to obtain them, why should 
not her young heart be satisfied ? Had she not 
sat herself down obediently at the feet of her 
lady Gtunaliel, and should she not be rewarded ? 
Yes, indeed, she shall be rewarded. 

And then the doctor went to the lady. On 
their medical secrets we will not intrude ; but there 
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were other matters bearing on the course of our 
narrative, as to which Lady Arabella found it 
necessary to say a word or so to the doctor ; and 
it is essential that we should know what was the 
tenor of those few wOTds so spoken. 

How the aspirations, and instincts, and feelings 
of a household become changed as the young 
birds begin to flutter with feathered wings, and 
have half-formed thought of leaving the parental 
nest ! A few months back, Frank had reigned 
almost autocratic over the lesser subjects of the 
kingdom of Greshamsbury. The servants, for 
instance, always obeyed him, and his sisters 
never dreamed of telling anything whicli he 
directed should not be told. All his mischief, all 
his troubles, and all his loves were confided to 
them, with the sure conviction that they would 
never be made to stand in evidence against 
him. 

Trusting to this well-ascertained state of things, 
he had not hesitated to declare his love for Miss 
Thome before his sister Augusta. But his sister 
Augusta had now, as it were, been received into 
the upper house ; having duly received, and duly 
profited by the lessons of her great instructress, 
she was now admitted to sit in conclave with the 
higher powers : her sympathies, of course, became 
changed, and her confidence was removed jfrom 
the young and giddy and given to the ancient 
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and discreet. She was as a schoolboy, who, having 
finished his schoohng, and being fairly forced by 
necessi^ into the L„ brj^g ,0x1^ 
undertakes the new duties of tutoring. Yesterday- 
he was taught, and fought, of course, against the 
schoohnaster ; to-day he teaches, and fights as 
keenly for him. So it was with Augusta Gresham, 
when, with careful brow, she whispered to her 
mother that there was. something wrong between 
Frank aoid Mary Thome. 

* Stop it at once, Arabella ; stop it at once/ 
the countess had said ; ' that, indeed, wiU be ruin. 
If he does not marry money, he is lost. Good 
heavens ! the doctor's niece ! A girl that nobody- 
knows where she comes from !' 

* He's going with you to-morrow, you know,* 
said the anxious mother. 

* Yes ; and that is so far well : if he wiU be led 
by me the evil may be remedied before he returns ; 
but it is very, very hard to lead young men. 
Arabella, you must forbid that girl to come to 
Greshamsbury again on any pretext whatever. 
The evil must be stopped at once.' 

* But she is here so much as a matter of 
course.' 

* Then she must be here as a matter of course 
no more : there has been folly, very great foUy, 
in having her here. Of course she would turn out 
to be a designing creature with such temptation 
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before her; with such a prize within her reach, 
how could she help it ?' 

* I must say, aunt, she answered him very pro- 
perly,' said Augusta. 

' Nonsense,' said the countess ; * before you, of 
course she did. Arabella, the matter must not 
be left to the girl's propriety. I never knew the 
propriety of a girl of that sort to be fit to be de- 
pended upon yet. If you wish to save the whole 
family from ruin, you must take steps to keep her 
away from Greshamsbury now at once. Now is 
the time ; now that Frank is to be away. Where 
so much, so very much depends on a young man's 
marrying money, not one day ought to be lost.' 

Instigated in this manner. Lady Arabella re- 
solved to open her mind to the doctor, and to 
make it intelligible to him that, imder present 
circumstances, Mary's visits at Greshamsbury had 
better be discontinued. She would have given 
much, however, to have escaped this business. 
She had in her time tried one or two falls with 
the doctor, and she was conscious that she had 
never yet got the better of him : and then she 
was in a slight degree afraid of Mary herself. She 
had a presentiment that it would not be so easy 
to banish Mary from Greshamsbury : she was not 
sure that that young lady would not boldly assert 
her right to her place in the school-room ; appeal 
loudly to the squire, and, perhaps, declare her 
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determinatioii of marrying the heir out before 
them all. The squire would be sure to uphold 
her in that, or in anything else. 

And then, too, there would be the greatest 
diflBculty in wording her request to the doctor; 
and Lady Arabella was sufl&ciently conscious of 
her own weakness to know that she was not 
always very good at words. But the doctor, 
when hard pressed, was never at fault : he could 
say the bitterest things in the quietest tone, and 
Lady Arabella had a great dread of these bitter 
things. What also if he should desert her him- 
self ; withdraw from her his skill and knowledge 
of her bodily wants and ailments now that he was: 
so necessary to her ? She had once before taken 
to that measure of sending to Barchester for Dr. 
rUlgrave, but it had answered with her hardly 
better than with Sir Eoger aad Lady Scatcherd. 

When, therefore, Lady Arabella found herself 
alone with the doctor, and called upon to say out 
her say in what best language she could select for 
the occasion, she did not feel to be very much at 
her ease. There was that about the man before 
her which cowed her, in spite of her being the 
wife of the squire, the sister of an earl, a person 
quite acknowledged to be of the great world, aad 
the mother of the very important young man 
whose aflfections were now about to be called iu 
question. Nevertheless, there was the task to 
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be done, and with a mother's courage she essayed 
it. 

' Dr. Thome/ said she, as soon as their medical 
conference was at an end, ' I am very glad you 
came over to-day, for I had something special 
which I wanted to say to you :' so far she got, 
and then stopped ; but as the doctor did not 
seem inclined to give her any assistance, she was 
forced to flounder on as best she could. 

* Something very particular, indeed. You know 
what a respect and esteem, and I may say affection, 
we all have for you,' — here the doctor made a low 
bow — * and I may say for Mary also ;' here the 
doctor bowed himself again. ' We have done what 
little we could to be pleasant neighbours, and I 
think you'll believe me when I say that I am a 
true friend to you and dear Mary — ' 

The doctor knew that something very un- 
pleasant was coming, but he could not at all 
guess what might be its nature. He felt, how- 
ever, that he must say something ; so he expressed 
a hope that he was duly sensible of all the acts of 
kindness he had ever received from the squire and 
the family at Lu^. 

* I hope, therefore, my dear doctor, you won't 
take amiss what I am going to say.' 

* Well, Lady Arabella, I'll endeavour not to do 
so.' 

'I am sure I would not give any pain if I 
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could help it, much less to you. But there are 
occasions, doctor, in which duty must be para*- 
moimt; paramount to all other considerations, 
you know ; and, certainly, this occasion is one of 
them/ 

* But what is the occasion, Lady Arabella ?' 

* I'll tell you, doctor. You know what Frank's 
position is.' 

* Frank's position ! as regards what ?' 

* Why, his position in life ; an only son, you 
know.' 

' Oh, yes ; I know his position in that respect ; 
an only son, and his father's heir ; and a very fine 
fellow he is. You have but one son. Lady 
Arabella, and you may well be proud of him/ 

Lady Arabella sighed. She did not wish at 
the present moment to express herself as being 
in any way proud of Frank. She was desirous 
rather, on the other hand, of showing that she was 
a good deal ashamed of him ; only not quite so 
much ashamed of him as it behoved the doctor to 
be of his niece. 

'Well, perhaps so; yes,' said Lady Arabella, 
* he is I believe a very good young man, with an 
excellent disposition ; but, doctor, his position is 
very precarious ; and he is just at that time of 
life when every caution is necessary.' 

To the doctor's ears. Lady Arabella was now 
talking of her son as a mother might of her 
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infant when hooping-cough was abroad, or croup 
imminent. * There is nothing on earth the 
matter with him, I should say,' said the doctor. 
*He has every possible sign of perfect health.' 

*0h, yes; his health! Yes, thank God, his 
health is good ; that is a great blessing.' And 
Lady Arabella thought of her four flowerets that 
had already faded. ' I am sure I am most thank- 
ftd to see him growing up so strong. But it is 
not that I mean, doctor.' 

* Then what is it. Lady Arabella ?' 

* Why, doctor, you know the squire's position 
mth regard to money matters ?' 

Now the doctor undoubtedly did know the 
squire's position with regard to money mattery, 
knew it much better than did Lady Arabella; 
but he was by no means inclined to talk on that 
subject to her ladyship. He remained quite 
silent, therefore, although Lady Arabella's last 
speech had taken the form of a question. Lady 
Arabella was a little offended at this want of 
freedom on his part, and became somewhat sterner 
in her tone — a thought less condescending in her 
manner. 

* The squire has unfortunately embarrassed the 
property, and Frank must look forward to inherit 
it with very heavy encumbrances, I fear very 
heavy indeed, though of what exact nature I am 
kept in ignorance.' 
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Looking at the doctor's face, she perceived that 
there was no probability whatever that her igno- 
rance would be enlightened by him. 

'And, therefore, it is highly necessary tha;fc 
Frank should be very careful.' 

* As to his private expenditure, you mean,' said 
the doctor. 

' No ; not exactly that : though of course he 
must be careful as to that, too ; that's of course. 
But that is not what I mean, doctor; his only 
hope of retrieving his circumstances is by marry- 
ing money.' 

'With every other conjugal blessing that a 
man can have, I hope he may have that also.' 
So the doctor replied with imperturbable face; 
but, not the less did he begin to have a shade of 
suspicion of what might be the coming subject of 
the conference. It would be untrue to say that 
he had ever thought it probable that the young 
heir should fall in love with his niece ; that he 
had ever looked forward to such a chance, either 
with complacency or with fear ; nevertheless, the 
idea had of late passed through his mind. Some 
word that had fallen from Mary, some closely- 
watched expression of her eye, or some quiver in 
her lip when Frank's name was mentioned, had 
of late made him involuntarily think that such 
might not be impossible ; and then, when the chance 
of Mary becoming the heiress to so large a fortune 
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liad been forced upon his consideration, he had 
been unable to prevent himself fix)m building 
happy castles in the air, as he rode slowly home 
from Boxall Hill. But not a whit the more on 
that account was he prepared to be untrue to the 
squire's interest, or to encourage a feeling which 
must be distasteful to aU the squire's friends. 

* Yes, doctor ; he must marry money.' 

'And worth, Lady Arabella; and a pure 
feminine heart ; and youth and beauty. I hope 
he will marry them aU.' 

Could it be possible, that in speaking of a pure 
feminine heart, and youth and beauty, and such 
like gew-gaws, the doctor was thinking of his 
niece ? Could it be that he had absolut.ely made 
up his mind to foster and encourage this odious 
match? 

> The bare idea made Lady Arabella wrathftJ, 
and her wrath gave her courage. * He must marry 
money, or he will be a ruined man. Now, 
doctor, I am informed that things — ^words that 
is — have passed between him and Mary which 
never ought to have been allowed.' 

And now also was the doctor wrathftJ. ' What 
things ? what words ?' said he. appearing to Lady 
Arabella as though he rose in his anger nearly a 
foot in altitude before her eyes. ' What has passed 
between them ? and who says so ?' 

'Doctor, there have been love-makings, you 
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may take my word for it; love-makings of a 
very, very, very advanced description/ 

This, the doctor could not stand. No, not for 
Greshamsbury and its heir; not for the squire 
and all his misfortunes ; not for Lady Arabella 
and the blood of all the De Courcys could he 
stand quiet and ^ear Mary thus accused. He 
sprang up another foot in height, and expanded 
equally in width as he flung back the insinua- 
tion. 

*Who says so? Whoever says so, whoever 
speaks of Miss Thome in such language, says 
what is not true. I will pledge my word — ' 

*My dear doctor, my dear doctor, what took 
place was quite clearly heard; there was no 
mistake about it, indeed.' 

* A^That took place ? What was heard ?' 

' Well, then, I don't want, you know, to make 
more of it than can be helped. The thing must 
be stopped, that is all.' 

* What thing ? Speak out Lady Arabella. I 
will not have Mary's conduct impugned by 
inuendoes. What is it that the eaves-droppers 
have heard ?' 

*Dr. Thome, there have been no eaves- 
droppers.' 

' And no tale-bearers either ? Will your lady- 
ship oblige me by letting me know what is the 
accusation which you bring against my niece ?' 
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* There has been most positively an oflfer made, 
Dr. Thome/ 

* And who made it ?' 

* Oh, of course I am not going to say but what 
Frank must have been very imprudent. Of course 
he has been to blame. There has been fault on 
both sides, no doubt.' 

*I utterly deny it. I positively deny it. I 
know nothing of the circumstances ; have heard 
nothing about it—' 

*Then of course you can't say,' said Lady 
Arabella. 

* I know nothing of the circumstances ; have 
heard nothing about it,' continued Dr. Thome ; 
* but I do know my niece, and am ready to assert 
that there has not been fault on both sides. 
Whether there has been any fault on any side, 
that I do not yet know.' 

' I can assure you. Dr. Thome, that an offer 
was made by Frank ; such an offer cannot be 
mthout its allurements to a young lady circum- 
stanced like your niece.' 

'Allurements!' almost shouted the doctor; 
and, as he did so, Lady Arabella stepped back a 
pace or two, retreating jfrom the fire which shot 
out of his eyes. ' But the truth is. Lady Arabella, 
you do not know my niece. If you will have 
the goodness to let me understand what it is that 
you desire, I will tell you whether I can comply 
with your wishes; 
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* Of course it will be very inexpedient that the 
young people should be thrown together again ; 
for the present, I mean/ 

' Well !' 

' Frank has now gone to Courcy Castle ; and 
he talks of going from thence to Cambridge. But 
he will doubtless be here, backwards and forwards ; 
and perhaps it will be better for all parties — 
safer, that is, doctor — ^if Miss Thome were to dis- 
continue her visits to Greshamsbury for a while.' 

' Very well !' thundered out the doctor. * Her 
visits to Greshamsbury shall be discontinued.' 

' Of course, doctor, this won't change the inter- 
course between us ; between you and the family.' 

' Not change it !' said he. * Do you think that 
I will break bread in a house from whence she has 
been ignominiously banished ? Do you think that 
I can sit down in friendship with those who have 
spoken of her as you have now spoken? You 
have many daughters ; what would you say if I 
accused one of them as you have accused her ?' 

' Accused, doctor ! No, I don't accuse her. But 
prudence, you know, does sometimes require us — ' 

*Very well; prudence requires you to look 
after those who belong to you ; and prudence also 
requires me to look after my one lamb. Good 
morning, Lady Arabella.' 

'But, doctor, you are not going to quarrel 
with us ? You will come when we want you ; 
eh ! won't you ?' 
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Quarrel ! quarrel with Greshamsbury ! Angry 
as he was, the doctor felt that he could ill bear to 
quarrel with Greshamsbury. A mail past fifty 
cannot easily throw over the ties that have taken 
twenty years to form, and wrench himself away 
from the various close ligatures with which, in 
such a period, he has become bound. He could 
not quarrel with the squire ; he could ill bear to 
quarrel with Frank ; though he now began to 
conceive that Frank had used him badly, he could 
not do so ; he could not quarrel with the children, 
who had almost been bom into his arms; nor 
even with the very walls, and trees, and grassy 
knoUs with which he was so dearly intimate. 
He could not proclaim himself an enemy to 
Greshamsbury; and yet he felt that fealty to 
Mary required of him that, for the present, he 
should put on an enemy's guise. 

' If you want me, Lady Arabella, and send for 
me, I will come to you; otherwise, I will, if you 
please, share the sentence which has been passed 
on Mary. I will now wish you good monung.* 
And then, bowing low to her, he left the room 
and the house, and sauntered slowly away to his 
own home. 

What was he to say to Mary? He walked 
very slowly down the Greshamsbury avenue, with 
his hands clasped behind his back, thinking over 
the whole matter ; thinking of it, or rather try- 
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ing to think of it. When a man's heart is 
warmly concerned in any matter, it is abnost 
useless for him to endeavour to think of it. 
Instead of thinking, he gives play to his feelings, 
and feeds the passion by indulging it. * Allure- 
ments r he said to himself, repeating Lady 
Arabella's words. ' A girl circumstanced like my 
niece ! How utterly incapable is such a woman 
as that to understand the mind, and heart, and 
soul of such a one as Mary Thome !' And then 
his thoughts recurred to Frank. * It has been 
ill done of him ; ill done of him : young as he is, 
he should have had feeling enough to have 
spared me this. A thoughtless word has been 
spoken which will now make her miserable!' 
And then, as he walked on, he could not divest 
his mind of the remembrance of what had passed 
between him and Sir Eoger. What if, after all, 
Mary should become the heiress to aU that 
money ? What, if she should become, in fact, the 
owner of Greshamsbury ? for indeed it seemed 
too possible that Sir Eoger's heir would be the 
owner of Greshamsbury. 

. The idea was one which he disliked to 
entertain, but it would recur to him again and 
again. It might be, that a marriage between his 
niece and the nominal heir to the estate might 
be of aU matches the best for young Gresham to 
make. How sweet would be the revenge, how 
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glorious the retaliation on Lady Arabella, if, 
after what had now been said, it should come to 
pass that all the difficulties of Greshamsbury 
should be made smooth by Mary's love, and 
Mary's hand! It was a dangerous subject on 
which to ponder ; and, as he sauntered down the 
road, the doctor did his best to banish it from his 
mind, not altogether successfully. 

But as he went he again encountered Beatrice^ 
* TeU Mary I went to her to-day,' said she, * and 
that I expect her up here to-morrow. If she 
does not come, I shall be savage.' 

'Do not be savage,' said he, putting out his 
hand, * even though she should not come.' 

Beatrice immediately saw that his manner 
with her was not playftd, and that his face was 
serious. ' I was only in joke,' said she ; ' of 
course I was only joking. But is anything the. 
matter ? Is Mary ill ?' 

' Oh, no ; not ill at all ; but she will not be 
here to-morrow, nor probably for some time. 
But, Miss Gresham, you must not be savage 
with her.' 

Beatrice tried to interrogate him, but he would 
not wait to answer her questions. While she was 
speaking he bowed to her in his usual old-fashioned, 
courteous way, and passed on out of hearing. 
'She win not come up for some time,' said; 
Beatrice to herself. *Then mamma must have 
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quarrelled with her/ And at once in her heart 
she acquitted her friend of all blame in the 
matter, whatever it might be, and condemned her 
mother unheard. 

The doctor, when he arrived at his own house, 
had in no wise made up his mind as to the 
manner in which he would break the matter to 
Mary ; but by the time that he had reached the 
drawing-room, he had made up his mind to this, 
that he would put off the evil hour till the 
morrow. He would sleep on the matter — ^Ke 
awake on it, more probably — and then at break- 
fast, as best he could, tell her what had been said 
of her. 

Mary that evening was more than usually 
inclined to be playftd. She had not been quite 
certain till the morning, whether Frank had 
absolutely left Q-reshamsbury, and had, therefore, 
preferred the company of Miss Oriel to going up 
to the house. There was a peculiar cheerfulness 
about her friend Patience, a feeling of satisfaction 
with the world and those in it, which Mary 
always shared when with her ; and now she had 
brought home to the doctor's fireside, in spite of 
her yoimg troubles, a smiling face, if not a heart 
altogether happy. 

'Uncle,' she said at last, *what makes you so 
sombre ? Shall I read to you ?' 

* No ; not to-night, dearest.' 
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* Why, uncle ; what is the matter ?' 

'Nothing, nothing; 

' Ah, but it is something, and you shall tell 
me;' and getting up she came over to his arm- 
chair, and lent over his shoulder. 

He looked at her for a minute in silence, and 
then, getting up from his chair, parsed his axm 
round her waist, and pressed her closely to his 
heart. 

■'My darling!' he said, almost convulsively. 
* My best, own, truest darling !' and Mary, looking 
up into his face, saw that the big tears were 
running down his cheeks. 

But still he told her nothing that night. 
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Border Lands of Spain and France, (The) 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THB REPUBLIC OF ANDOBBE. 
Pott Svoy cloth. lOx. dd. 

Browne— The Life of Robert Southey. 

By CHARLES T. BROWNE. Fcap. Sro, doth. 6i. 

Browning — Poetical Works. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Fourth Edition, with Coiroctions 
and Additions. 8 yols. fcap. doth. 18<. 

- Aurora Leigh ; a Poem. 

IN NINE BOOEa By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Third Edition. 
In One vol., crown 8yo, cloth. 12«. 



Casa Guidi Windows. 



By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Fcap. Svo, doth. 5s. 

Poetical Works. 



By ROBERT BROWNING. A New Edition, with numeroiu Alterations and 
Additions 2 yols. fcap. doth. 16«. 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 

A POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. Syo, doth. 6«. 

Men and Women. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. In 2 yols. fcap. Syo, doth. 12«. 

Burchett — Practical Perspective. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON LINEAR PBR- 
SPECTIVE, Ddiyered at, and forming a part of the Course of InstrucUozi in 
the Training School, and in the Schools of Art in connection with the I>epartmtt:it 
of Sdence and Art. By R BURCHETT, Head Master of the Training and Normal 
School. Second Edition. Post 8yo, cloth, with Illustrations. 7<. 

Practical Geometry. 



THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OF PLANE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 
By R. BURCHETT. With 137 Diagrams. Second Edition. Post Syo, doth. 6«. 

Definitions of Geometry. 



24mo, sewed. 5d. 



Burton — Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and 

OF DUNCAN FORBES OF CULLODEN. By JOHN HILL BURTON. From 
Original Sources. Post 8yo, clotli. 9s. 

Butler — ^The Heirs of Blackridge Manor, 

A TALE OF THB PAST AND PRESENT. A NOVEL. By DIANA BUTLBR. 

Three Vols. Post Svo, cloth. 81«. 6d. 



\ 
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OHKAPEB Aim UNIEOBH EDmON OF CABLTLFS WOBKS. 



Now in tM course of Publication, A Complete and Uniform JBdition of the 

WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. To be 

completed in about Fifteen Volumes. 



Alreaify Published : 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : A HISTORY. In 2 Volumea. Price 12t. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With EluddatioM 
and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. Price 18«. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. ) ^ „ , ^ 

f One Vol. 6s, 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. { 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS In 4 Volumes. 24«. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. HERO WORSHIP. One Volume. 6a. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6*. 

To befoUovfed hy 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

CHARTISM. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By GKethe. A Translation. 

Carlyle — Passages selected from the Writings 

of THOMAS CARLTLE, with a Biographical Memoir by T. BALLANTTNS. 
Post 8vo, cloth. It. 

Coleridge — Seven Lectures on Shakespeare 

AND MILTON. By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. A List of all the M& Eraen- 
datioDS in Mr. COLLIER'S Folio, 1682 ; and an Introductory Frefiioe by J. PAYNE 
COLLIER, Esq. Demy 8yo, cloth. 12«. 

Cooper — The Purgatory of Suicides. 

By THOMAS COOPER. A New Edition. Fcap. doth. 7«. M. 

Craik — ^The English of Shakespeare ; 

IlluBtrated in a PhUological Commentary on his Tragedy of '* Julius CiBsar." By 
GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English L&teraturo in 
Queen's College, Belfiut. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 7<. 6d. 

Outlines of the History of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of the Jimior Classes in Colleges, and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. By GEORGE L. CRAIK. Second Edition. Small 8vo^ 
cloth. 8«. 6<2. 

Crookes — A Handbook to the Waxed Paper 

PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM CROOKES. Crown 8vo, sowed. 2*. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

PRICE TWO SHILUNQS EACH NOVEU 



j^^GATHA'S HUSBAND. By the Author of *'JoIm Halifex; 

Gentleman." 

EUSTACE CONYERS. Br Jakes Hannat. 

J^ AEE TIMO : A Stobt o? Advkktuke. By Batle St. Johh. 

]y[ELINCOURT. By the Author of *« Headlong HaU." 

j^^LTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. By the Eev. Gkabub 

KiSGSLEY. With a new Preface, addressed to the Working Men of Givat Britaiii. 

T IZZIE LEIGH ; and othbb Tales. By the AmOtiat of 

^ "Mary Barton." 

QRANFORD. By the Author of " Mary Barton." 

JJ^UTH. A Novel. By the Author of " Mary Barton." 
]y[ARY BARTON : A Talk 0? Majtohsstu Lot. 

^HE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. A Novel. 

QLIVE. A Novel. By the Author of " The Head of the Runfly." 

THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Antiior of " The Head of 
■*• tiie Family." 

THE WHITEBOY. A Stoet of Iekland in 1822. By lin. & 
C, Hall. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Young Irelho): a 

■^ Satimcal Noyxl. By M. W. SAVAGE. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By M. w. Savaoe. 
]y[Y UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By ml w. fiiiTAGE. 
JHE HALF SISTERS. A Tale. By Miw Jewsbuet. 
JHE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Naithaeibl Hawthoeee. 

%* Other Popular Novds wiU he issued in this Series. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" The Fictions published by this Firm In their ' Select Library' baTe all been of 
a high character."— PrMff. 

" Who would be satisfied with the mueh-thumbed 'Library Boole,' when he can proeu«, 
in one handsome volume, a celebrated Work of FletloB now offered by Menn. Ch^^oiMi and 
Hall at the low price of Two Shillings f "-^Jiriiiumia. 

*' Capital Noyels, well worth the price asked for thxin,'*— Guardian, 
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WORKS B7 MB. CHARLES DICKENS. 



ORICrNAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Wth Porty-three mtutratioM by 
SBTMOim and "Phiz." 8vo. £1 Is. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Porty DluBtrations by 
" Pmz." 8yo. £1 1«. 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ." A New Edition, with Porty DlnBtra- 
tions by Geoeoe Gbitikshakk. Syo. £1 1#. 

MAETIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty ninstrations by 
''Phiz.*' 8to. £1 U. 

THE OLD CUEIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five niuBtra- 
tkns by OsoBGs Gattksmols and H. K. Bbowks. Imperial Sto. 18». 

BAENABY EUDGE. A Tam of thh Riots of 'Eighty. Vith 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattebuolb and H. K. Bbownb. Imperial Svo. 18*. 

AMEEICAN NOTES, fo» Gbfkuil CiBcranjLTiojr. Fourth 
Edition. 2 rols., post 8to. £1 U. 

QLIVEE TWIST ; or, Thb PxBigH-Boi'g Progress. IDustrated by 
^ Geobob Cbuikshakk. Third Edition, 3 yols., Svo. £1 6», 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

ffandsomely printed in Crcwn Octavo, cloth^ with FrontUpUees, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS . . . .50 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . . . . .50 

BARNABT RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST ..36 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES ...... 2 6 



12 CUAPM4i^ AND HALL, 

Hew and complete Library Edition of the Works of 

MS. CHARLES DIGKEHS. 



Now publithing 

IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

PBICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 

A 

NEW & COMPLETE LIBBABT EDITION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beaatifiilly printed in Port Octavo, and careftilly BeviMd by the Author. 

With Portrait and ^gnettet. 



Already Published, 

PIGKWIGS: PAFEBS, 2 Vols., price 128. 
HICHOLAS HIGKLEBTi 2 Vols., price 12s. 



THIS Library Edition is undertaken 'with a view to the presentation of 
Mr. Dickens's Writings in a far more conyenient form, at once for present 
perusal, and for preservation, than any of them have yet appeared in. A new 
fount of type has been made expressly for the purpose, and great care has 
been taken to render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 

The Library Edition will comprise Twenty-two Monthly Volumes, price 
Six Shillings each; and a Volume will be published on the first of every 
month. The following is the order of publication : 

1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS . 

2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . 

3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 

4. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND RE- 

PRINTED PIECES . 

5. BARNABY RUDGE, HARD TIMES, 

AND REPRINTED PIECES . 
0. SKETCHES BY BOZ . 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 

AND 

BRADBUBY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERXE STREET. 



VOLS 


VOLS. 


. 2 


7. OLIVER TWIST . . . . l 


. 2 


8. DOMBEY AND SON . . . . 2 


. 2 


9. DAVID COPPERFIELD . . 2 


B- 


10. PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND 


. 2 


AMERICAN NOTES . . . 1 


S. 


11. BLEAK HOUSE .... 2 


. 2 


12. LITTLE DORRIT . . . . 2 


. 1 


13. CHRISTMAS BOOKS . . 1 
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Dante's Divine Comedy, The Inferno. 

A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the original Collated with the best 
Editions, and Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. CABLYLE, H.D. Post Sro, with 
a Portrait, cloth. 14«. 

Dante's Divine Comedy ; 

Or, THE INFERNO. PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. Rendered into English 
Metre by FREDERICK POLLOCK. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn by GEOBQE 
SCHARF, JuN. Post 8vo, cloth. 14«. 

Davidson — Drawing for Elementary Schools; 

Being a Manual of the Method of Teaching Drawing, Specially adapted for the Use 
of Masters of National and Parochial Schools. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head 
Master of the Chester School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the Chester 
Diocesan Training College. Published under the sanction of the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Education. Post 8yo, doth. 3s. 

Delamotte — The Oxymel Process in Photo- 

GRAPHT. By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S. A., Professor of Drawing in King's 
College, London. Crown 8vo. It, 

Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol. 

From 1763 to 1754. Post 8vo, cloth. 9<. 

Dietrich — Russian Popular Tales. 

Translated from the German Version of ANTON DIETRICH. With an Introduc< 
tion by JACOB ORIMM. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Dixon — Robert Blake, Admiral and General 

AT SEA. Based on Family and State Papers. By HEPWORTH DIXON, Author 
of the " Life of William Penn." Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, bds., doth. 2s. 

William Penn. 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, Author 
of *' Life of Howard." With a Portrait. Second Edition. . Foap. 8yo^ doth. 7ff. 

Domville — The Mosaic Sabbath ; 

A PAMPHLET SHOWING THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT TO BB NOT 
OBLIGATORY ON CHRiSTDLNS. By SIR W. DOMVILLE. It fonns the first 
Chapter of the Volume of the Sabbaths of the Old Testament. Sto, sewed. 6(2. 

The Sabbath ; 



Or, AN EXAMINATION OF THE SIX TEXTS COMMONLY ADDUCED FROM 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN PROOF OF A CHRISTIAN SABBATH. Bj SIR 
W. DOMVILLE. With a Supplement. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth. 9*. 



The Sabbath ; 



Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE SUPPOSED OBLIGATION OF THE SABBATH 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By SIR W. DOMVILLE, Babt. Vol IL «to, 
cloth. 9s. 
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Doyle — Overland Journey to the Great 

SZmBITIOir; Showing »fcirSxtrftArtifilai«adTkiton. By RICHARD DOYLE. 
Oblong booidk Plain, St. ; oolooMd, fia, 

Dyce's Elementary Outlines of Ornament* 

Fifty Selected Plates. Folio, sewed. 5«. 

Edinburgh Tales. 

In one thick yoL, imp. Syo, doth, full gilt back. Sa, M. 

Elementary Drawing Book. 

Directions for introducing the first Steps of Elementary Drawing in Bchoolfl, and 
among Workmen. With Lists of Materials^ Olgects, and Models. By the Author 
of " Drawing for Toimg Children, " &c. Prepared and published at the xeqiieit of 
the CouncQ of the Society of Arts. Small 4to., cloth. 4«. 6d. 

Fairholt — Costume in England. 

A HISTORY OF DRESS, fh>m the Earliest Period until the dose of the Eigh- 
teenth Century ; with a Glossary of Terms for all Artides of Use or Ornament worn 
about the Person. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S. A. With upwards of 600 EngmT- 
ings, drawn on Wood hy the Author. One tbkik volume, 8vo^ doth. 21«. 

— The Home of Shakespeare, 



ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.&A., Author oC 
" Costume in England," Ac. With Tlurty-three Engravings. Small 8vo. 2i. M. 

Finlaison — New Government Succession. 



DUTY TABLES; For the Use of SuooessorB to Property, their Solidton 
Agents^ -and others concerned in the Payment of the Duties Levied on all Soooea- 
alona, under Authorily of the present Statute, 1$ is 17 YkictisL, cap. 51. ^y 
ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. Poet 8vo, clcfth. 6«. 

Gallenga — ^The History of Piedmont. 

By ANTONIO GALLENGA, Member of the Sardinian Parliament, Ae. In S vdc, 
crown 8to, doth. 84f . 

GaskeU — Mary Barton. 

A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. By Mrs. GA8KELL. Fourth Bditioa. Two 
vols, poet 8vo, doth. 18f. And a Cheap Edition, post Svo, boards^ 2«. 

Ruth ; A Novel. 



Three vols., post Svo, doth, 8U M. And a Cheap Edition, peat 8vo, boards, 2*. 

Cranford. 



Post 8vo, boards, 2«. 



Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 



Post 8vo, boards, 2*. 
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Gaskell — ^libbie Marsh's Three Eras. 

A LANCA8HIRB TALE. Seoond Bdition. Fcsp. iewed. Ad. 



TBOUBLES AT HOME. Fcsp. Mwed, 4d, 



Bessy' 



The Sexton's Hero ; and Christmas 



STORMS AND SUNSHINE. Foap. sewed, 9d, 



North and South. 



Second Edition. Two Tok., poet 8vo, doth, 2U. 



-Moorland Cottage. 



With nhustrations by BIRKET FOSTER. Fcap. 8to^ doth, 2*. 6d. 



German Love. 



FROM THE PAPERS OF AN ALIEN. TruuOsted l^ SUSANNA WINKWORTH, 
with the sanction of the Author. Fcap., doth. 4«. 6d. 

Godwin — History in Ruins. 

A Series of Letters to a Lady, embodying a iwpular Sketch of the History of Ardii- 
tecture, and the Characteristics of the yarious Styles which have prevailed. A 
Handbook of Arohiteotore for the unleanwd. By GEORGE GODWIN, P.B.8. 
With lUustratioaiB, Ac. Small 8vo, doth. 4*, 6d, 

Hall — Soldiers and Sailors in Peace as in 

WAR By HERBERT BTNG HALL. Second Edition. Fcap., dolh. St. 

Sayah ; or The Courier to the East. 



By HERBERT BTNG HALL. Fcap., boards. 2t. 6d. 

Hand Phrenologically Considered (The). 

Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind wifch the OiganisaUon of thie Body. 
Post 8^ with Four Platss, doth. is.6d, 

Hannay— Eustace Conyers. 

A NOVEL. By JAMES HANNAT. Clkesp Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 2». 

Harding — Principles and Practice of Art; 

Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Eflbot and 
Colour. By J. D. HARDING, Author of " BlMmentary jirt," Ao. With numenms 
Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by the Author. Imperial 4to, cloth, 428. ; proofii 
on India paper, 63<. 
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Hawthorne — The Blithedale Romance. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNB. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 2c 

Haxthausen — ^The Russian Empire ; 

ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOUBCES. By BARON VON HAX- 
THAUSEN, Author of "TraoBcaucasia," Ao, Translated and issued under the 
immediate sanction of the Author. In 2 yols., 8vo, doth. 28«. 

Transcaucasia. 

SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE BIjACK SEA 
AND THE CASPIAN. By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. mth eifirht Cobmred 
Illustrations by GRAEB. 8to, doth. 18t. 

The Tribes of the Caucasus; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OP SCHAMTL AND THE MURIDS. By BA.RON VON 
HAXTHAUSEN. Post Svo, doth. 5«. 

Heinrich Heine's Book of Songs. 

A Translation. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown 8yo, doth. 9s, 

Hemphill — Freida the Jongleur. 

By BARBARA HEMPHILL. 3 yols., post 8vo., doth. SU 6d. 

Hill — ^Travels in the Sandwich and Society 

ISLAND& By S. S. HILL, Author of ** Travels in Siberia^" 4tc Post 8vo, doth. 
10f.6d. 

Holmes — The life of Mozart. 

Induding his Correspondence. By EDWARD HOLMES, Author of "A Ramble 
among the Musicians of Oermany," Ac. Poet 8to, dotii. 9s. 

House of Raby (The) ; 

OR, OUR LADT OF DARKNESS. A Novel 8 vols., poet Svo, doth. 81«. 6dL 

Industrial and Social Position of Women. 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. Post Svo, doth. 19s. 6d. 

Jervis — ^The Rifle-Musket. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle, recentiy adopted in the British 
Service. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERYIS, Royal Artillery, Author of the 
"Manual of Field Operations." Poet 8vo, doth. 5s. 

Jewsbury — ^The Half-Sisters. 

A NOVEL. By GERALDINE B. JEWSBURY. Cheap Edition. FostSvo, bds. 3*. 



\ 
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Johnson — A Winter's Sketches in the South 

OP FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. With Remarks upon the Use of the 
Climate aod Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By FREDERICK H. 
JOHNSON, M.R.C.8., Bno. L. A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of 
Edlnbux^gh. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8«. 6d. 

Journal of Design and Manufactures, 

Six Volumes. Containing 213 Patterns of actual Fabrics, and between 600 and 700 
Engravings on Wood. 8vo, cloth. Each Volume, 7«. Qd. 

Keightley — ^The Life, Opinions, and Writings 

OF JOHN MILTON. WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO "PARADISE LOST." 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12#. W. 

Kingsley — Alton Locke : Tailor and Poet. 

An Autobiography. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Cheap Edition. Post 
Svo, boards. 2s. 

Kingston — ^Western Wanderings ; 

Or, A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 2 Volumes, 
post Svo, cloth, with Illustrations. 24«. 

Leaves from the Diary of an Officer of the 

GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. Foap., cloth. 5». 

Lever — ^The Fortunes of Glencore. 

By CHARLES LEVER. 8 vols., post 8vo, doth. 3U. 6d, 



Saint Patrick's Eve ; 



Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PEASANT. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With Illustrations by "Phiz." Small 8vo, cloth. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Lewes — ^The Life of Maximilian Robespierre. 

With Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. By G. H. LEWES, Author 
of "Biographical History of Philosophy," Ac. Post Svo, cloth. 9«. 

Lewis — Chess for Beginners, 

IN A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS. Showing the most approved 
methods of beginning and ending the Game, together with various Situations and 
Checkmates. With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. By WILLIAM 
LEWIS. Third Edition. Small 4to, cloth. 2t. Cd., 
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CHARLES LEVER'S WORKS. 

LIBEAET EDITION. 

nr DEXT OCIAYO, nXUSIBATED BT PHIZ. 

THE MAETINS OF CEO* MAETIN. 1 Vol., with 40 lUus- 

HABEY LOEREQTJBE. 1 Vol., with 22 Illustrations. 7#. 
CHAELES O'M ALLEY, THE lEISH DEAGOON. 2 Vols. 

with 44 nioBtbraUons. lU. 

JACK HINTON, THE GTJAEDSMAN. 1 Vol., with 26 

nnstnitSoiis. 7«. 

TOM BUEKB OP "OXJES." 2 Vols., with 44 lUustrations. 14*. 
THE O'DONOOHTJE : a Tale or Ireland Peptx Yeabs Ago. 

1 VoL, with 26 Illustrations. 7«. 

THE KNIGHT OP GWYNNE. 2 Vols., with 40 Illusfcw- 

tlons. 14«. 

EOLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations. 14«. 
THE DALTONS ; or, Thbeb Eoads ibt Lipb. 2 Vols., with 48 

nhistratioDs. Us. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABSOAD. 2 Vols. TTith 40 lUas- 

tntioQs. 14ff. 



CHEAP Am) TJiriPOEM EBITIOH OF LEVEE'S WOBXS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BT H. K. BROWNE. 
Now in the oowrte of PubUcation, a Cheap emd Umform Ed^ition ef ike 

NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, and each Voloxne will contain 
EIGHT ENGBAYINGS BT H. K. BROWNS. 

Bound in Cloth. Price 4m. 

Already leeued : 
JACK HINTON. Price 4a. 

TOM BTTEKE OP " OUES." In 2 Vols. Price Ss. 

HAEEY LOEEEQUEE. Price 4s. 

CHAELES O'MALLEY, THE lEISH DEAGOON. In 2 Vols. 

Price 8«. 

THE O'DON OGHTJB. Price 4j. 

To hefoUoioed by 

THE KNIGHT OP GWYNNE. 2 Vols., doth, 8«. 

EOLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols., cloth, 8*. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols., cloth, 8*. 

THE DODD PAMILY ABEOAD. 2 Vols., cloth, Ss. 



^ 
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Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. 

WITH ESSAYS ON HIS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. By the CHEVALIER 
BUNSEN, and Professors BRANDIS and LOEBELL. Second Edition. S vols. 
8vo, cloth. 428. 

Little Poems for Little People. 

By M. S. C. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small 8yo, cloth. Is, 6(2. 



Locker — London Lyrics. 



By FREDERICK LOCKER. With an Illustration by CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8to. 
cloth. Price 38. 6d. 



Lowry's Table Atlas. 

with a Copious Index. 100 Coloured Maps. Largo 4to, half-bound. 128. 

A New Series of Maps, in large 4to, price One Penny each Map plain, and Two 
pence with the Boundaries Coloured, completed in 100 MajMS, any of which can be 
{rarchased oeparately, plain. Id., coloured, 2d, 



LIST OP THE MAPS. 



Sheet. 

1, 2. World in Hemispheres — 2 
Maps. 

8, 4. World on Mercator's Projection 

~2Map8. 

5. Europe. 

6. British Isles. 

7. 8. England and Wales— 2 Maps. 

9. Scotland — GeneraL 

10. Ireland— General. 

11. France, in Provinces. 

12 to 15. France, in Departments — 4 
Maps. 

16. Holland and Belgium. 

17. Spain and Portugal— 'Gteneral. 
18 to 21. Spain and Portugal— 4 Maps. 
22. Italy— Gefueral. 

23 to 26. Italy— 4 Maps. 
27. Prussia and German States. 

28 to 31. Germany and Switzerland — 4 
Maps. 

32. Austrian Empire. 

33, 34. Hungary and Transylyania— 2 

Maps. 

35. Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 

36. Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 

37. Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
38, 39. Sweden and Norway^2 Maps. 

40. Denmark. 

41. Russia in Europe. 

42. Asia, North. 

43. 44. Asia, South, and Indian Seas — 

2 Maps. 
46. India — Geueitil. 

46 to 52. Indi»-7Mapa. 
53. Persia and Tartary. 



Sheet. 
54,55. 

56. 
57, 58. 

59,60. 
61. 

62, 68. 
64 to 66. 

67. 
68. 

69. 70. 
71, 72. 
73 to 75. 

76,77. 



78 to 80. 



81, 82. 
83. 
81. 
85,86. 

87. 

88, 89. 
90 to 93. 
94. 
95. 

96. 

97 to 100. 



Turkey in Asia and Westm 
Persia — 2 Mops. 

Eastern Persia. 

Syria and Arabia Fetnea— 2 
Maps. 

China and Indian Seas— 2 Maps. 

Australia and New Zealand- 
General Map. 

Australia— 2 Maps. 

New South Walos— 3 Maps. 

Vicioria or Fort Philip OstrieL 

New Zealand. 

Polynesia— 2 Maps. 

Africa — 2 Maps. 

Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
Bed Sea— 3 Mapa. 

North AMca— oomprlsizi^ Mo- 
rooco, Algiers, and Ttmis— 2 
Maps. 

West Africa — comprising Sene- 

Simbia, Liberia, Soudin, and 
uinea — 3 Maps. 
Southern Africa— 2 Maps. 
British North America. 
Arctic Regions. 
Canada. New Brunswick^ aod. 

Nova Scotia — 2 Maps. 
North America— GeneraL 
United States— 2 Maps— General 
Unitod States — 4 Maps. 
}^6x^ico 
West Indies and Central 

rica. 
South America — General. 
South America— 4 Maps. 
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Lytton — Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

With FmntiBpifce nnd, Vlgnctfea. By SIB EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 



- — Money. 

ACOMBDT.inriveicls. By 



Not so Bad as we Seem ; 



OR. MJ 



Richelieu; or, The Conspiracy. . 

A PUr, in FlTO Acta, ^ SIR eDWAItU BOLWER LYTTON. Svo, sewed. 3i.aL 

The Lady of Lyons ; 

OB, LOVE ANB PRIDB. A PLAY, in PiiB ActP. By SIB EDWARD BDLWEB 
ITITON. Bti), wiwed. 2t, bil. 



M'Cullagh — Lidustrial History of Free 

i", TORKBNSM'CL'LLAUH. :; vols., Svo, dotli. 2i». 



Use and Study of History. 



Macknight — History of the Life and Times 

OV EDMCND BUBltB. BV TBOMAB MACKNIOHT, Author of -'Tho Right 
Hon. B. DlCTieli, M.P. : a Lltonur iu"i Polilicfil BIOKrEphj-," aod " Thlrtj Yea™ of 
Fotcigo Policy: & Histniy of Iha SoorBtarrships ot tlio EirL ot AbeniHen md 



Maidstone — Abd-el-Kader. A Poem. 
Manual of Prench Cookery. 

Dediialod to the HouBcltfajjrtira and Coot* of England who wish to Btudf Mio Art. 
Sinipiiliod for the heneflt of the inoat unloarnad. Sj Ojw wlio lua teited tin 
recoipte. Fcsp, Svo, doth. ti. 
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Marcel — Language as a Means of Mental 

CULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION; Or, MANUAL OP 
THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER OF LANOUAOBS. By 0. MARCEL, 
Kilt. Leg. Hon., French ConsuL 2 yols. small .8vo, doth. 16«. 

Mariotti — Italy in 1848. 

By L. MARIOTTI. 8vo^ cloth. 12«. • 

Markham — Cuzco and Lima. 

Being an Accoimt of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru ; and a Visit to the 
Capital and Provinces of modem Peru. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.RQ.S. 
Post 8yo, doth, with Illustrations, lit. 

Marryat — Henry Lyle. 

Or, LIFE AND EXISTENCE. By EMILIA MARRYAT. 2 vols, post 8yo,doth. 21«- 

Masius — Studies from Nature. 

By HERMANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER Beautiftilly Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Mayhew — Paved with Gold ; 

Or, THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. An 
Unffishionable Novel. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Twenty-six Illustrations by " Phiz." Demy 8vo, doth. 14». 

Melincourt ; 

Or. SIR ORAN HAUT-TON. By the Author of "Headlong Hall," Ac. Cheap 
Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 28. 

Memoirs of a Stomach. 

Edited by a Minister of the Interior. Ninth Edition. Fcap. sowed. U. 

Meredith — The Shaving of Shagpat. 

An ARABIAN ENTERTAINMENT. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Clytemnestra, The Earl's Return, 

THE ARTIST, AND OTHER P^EMS. By OWEN MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo, 
doth. 7«. dd. 

Mildmayes, The ; 

Or, THE CLERGYMAN'S SECRET ; A Story of Twenty Years Ago. In 8 Vols 
post 8to, cloth. 81«. 6d, 
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Miscellanea Graphica : 

BafNreseiitationsof Ancient Modieyal, and Benaisaanoe Bamaina, in the ponaaaioii of 
Lord Loodesbotougta. Drawn, Bngraved, and Deaeribed by FRBDSBICK W. 
FAIRHOLT, F.S. A., Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaxiea of Nomuuidy, 
Picardy, aod Poictiers. The Historical Introduction by THOMAS WBIOHT, M.A^ 
F.S.A., &c., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. In One volume, 
imperial 4to, cloth, price Zl. I6t., with Forty-six Platoe, acme of thava prmted in 
colour, and numerous Engra^ogs on wood. 

Montalba — Fairy Tales from all Nations- 

By ANTHONY B. MONTALBA. EmbelliBhed with Twenty-four Illuatratioiis by 
KICHARD DOTLB. Small 8to, extra doth. St. 9d. 

Montgomery — Poetical Works of Robert 

MONTGOMERY. Collected and Bevised by the Author. Royal 8'vo^ doth. SQi. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity. 

And OTHER POEMS. By ROBERT MONTOOMBBY, M.A. New Bditioa 
(being the Twenty-eighth Edition). Small 8vo, doth. is. 



The Sanctuary. 



A COMPANION IN VERSE FOR THE BNQUSH PBATER BOOK. By ROBBBT 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. Author of "The Chmtian LLb." &c Second Sditton. 
Small 8vo, roan. 5<. Qd. 

Morley — The Life of Henry Cornelius 

AGRIPPA VON NETTESHEIM, Doctor and Knight^ commooly knowB. aa a 
Magidan. By HENRY MORLEY. In 2 yols., poet 8to, doth. 18a. 



Jerome Cardan. 

A BIOGRAPHY. By HENRY MORLEY. Two Tola., post 8vo, doth, 18a. 

The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 

SAINTES; Hia Labonra and DiseoTeries in Arts and Science. By HENBY 
MORLEY. Poat Bto. doth, price 12«. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

How to Make Home Unhealthy. 



By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the "Examiner." Second Edition. 
Small 8to, atiif wrapper, It. * 



Gossipi 

By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the «' Household Worda.** Crown 8ta 
doth, 8*. dd. ^ 



^ 
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Morley — A Defence of Ignorance. 

By HENRY MOBLBT. SmaU Svo, doth, 8«. 

Muloch — The Head of the Family, 

By Miss MULOOH. Chesp Bdition. Post 8yo, boards, 2s. 



Olive ; a Novel. 



By Miss MULOCH. Cheap Bdition. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 

The Ogilvies ; a Novel. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap ilditioii. Post 8to^ boards, 2s, 

Agatha's Husband. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap Edition. Post 8to, boards, 2s. 



Mushet — Book of Symbols. 

A Series of Seventy-fiTe Short Essays on Morals, Religion, and Philosophy. Each 
Essay lUustrating an Ancient Symbol or Moral Precept. By BOBBBT MUSHET. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 



My Own Treasury. 



A Gift Book for Boys and Girls. With Two Hnndred EngraWngs. In a thick post 
8to volume, cloth, gilt back and edges. 58. 

Niebuhr — Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Belated by BARTHOLD NIEBUHB to his Little Son Marcos. Edited, with 
Notes, by FELIX SUMMERLY. With Four Coloured Illustrations by H. J. 
TOWNSEND. In small 4to, bound in fimoy eloth. 2s. M. 

Norton — Child of the Islands ; a Poem* 

By the HON. MRS. NOBTON. Second Edition. Square 8yo, doth, 68, g 

Nuts and Nutcrackers. 

With upwards of 50 Illustrations by *' PHIZ.** Thiid BdiMon. Feap. boards. 2s. 

Packe— The Spirit of Travel. 

By CHAKLBS PACKB, of the Inner Temple. Post 9vo, doih. 2i. M. 

Picture Book for a Noah's Ark. 

With Descriptions of Two Hundred Animals. 8<iiiar% boaidi, U. H, 
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Raikes — ^Notes on the North-Western Pro- 

YINCES OF INDIA. By CHARLES RAIKES, Magistrate and Collector of 
Hynpoiie. 8yo, doth. 6». 

Rambles and Recollections of a Fly-Fisher. 

Illustrated. With an Appendix containing ample Instructions to the Novice. 
Inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of Really IJseAil Flies. By CLEBICXTS. With 
Eight Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6(2. 



Reading for Travellers. 



A NEW LIBRARY OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. Printed in a dear and 
legible Type, expressly adapted to the convenience of Railway Travellers. 

OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 

FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPS. By C. R. Mabkham. Fcap. sewed. It. 6d 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Lady Duff Gobdon. Fcap. 

sewed. 1«. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY. By Cbum? 
Valkrian Krabinski. Fcap. sewed. Ix. 6d, 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES IL By the late 
Charlbs Barker, H.A. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Carltlb. Fcap. sewed. It. 

FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Beb. Aubrbach. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 

THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a Honved. 

Fcap. sewed. Is. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ARCADIA. By Jambs Cbosslit. 

Fcap. sewed. Is. 

A VISIT TO BELGRADE. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 
BURNS. By Thomas Carltle. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 

PICTURES FROM THE EAST. By John Cappbb. Fcap. sewed. 1«. ed. 

A VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE NORTH. Fcap. sewed. 

Is. 

CARDINAL WOLSE Y ; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS RELATED BY 

CAVENDISH. Fcap. sewed, la. 

ALPIERI; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A Sketch by 
Charlxs Hitohell Charlss. Fcap. sewed. Is. 



V 
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Redgrave — A Manual and Catechism on 

COLOUR. By RICHARD REDGRAVE, B.A. 24mo, cloth. 9d, 

Reinick — ^The King of the Root Valley and 

HIS CURIOUS DAUGHTER. A Fairy Tale. By R. REINICK. In4to, boards, 
with Bight Coloured Illustrations. 4s, dd. 

Royal Nursery ABC Book^ 

With Five Hundred Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8ve, sewed. !«• 

St. John, Bayle — ^Montaigne, the Essayist : 

A Biography. By BAYLE St. JOHN. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and 
Illustrations. 

The Memoirs of the Duke 

OF ST. SIMON ; Or, THE COURT OF FRANCE DURING THE LAST PART 
OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV., AND THE REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF 
ORLEANS. Abridged from the French. By BAYLE St. JOHN. 4 Vols., post 
8to, doth. 428. 



The Subalpine Kingdom ; 



Or, EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE St. JOHN. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 21«. 



Purple Tints of Paris : 



Sketches and Manners in the Empire. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 12«. 

Two Years' Residence in a 

LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, 
boards. 2s, 



The Turks in Europe ; 



A SKETCH OF MANNERS AND POLITICS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
By BAYLE St. JOHN. Post 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d, 



Maretimo ; 



A STORY OF ADVENTURE. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Reprinted from the 
''Household Words." Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 



The Louvre ; 



Or, BIOGRAPHY OP A MUSEUM. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Post Svo, doth. 
10«. 6d. 
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St, John, Bayle — Travels of an Arab Mer- 

CHANT IN SOUDAN : THE BLACK KINGDOMS OF CENTRAL AFBICA. 
Abridged from the French. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Post 8vo, cloth. 8*. 

Five Views in the Oasis of 

SrWAH. Designed by BATLE St. JOHN; and drawn on Stone by Messrs. 
AUMONT and HOUSELIN. Large folio, sewed. 12*. 



St. John, J. A. — ^The Education of the People. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN, Author of "Isis," "Life of Louis Napoleon," 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. Dedicated to Sir John Pakington, M.P. 

Isis; an Egyptian Pilgrim- 

AGE. By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 

Louis Napoleon, Emperor of 

THE PKENCH. A Biography. By J. A. St. JOHN. Post Sro, cloth. 10«.6dL 

The Nemesis of Power: 

Causes md Forms of BtvoIutioD. By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. Fcap- 
doth. 5*. 

Philosophy at the Foot of 

THE CROSS. By JAMBS AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. Fcap. cloth. 5s. 



The Preaching of Christ, its 

NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES. By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. SmaU 
Svo. Sewed. I«. 6<L 

The Ring and The Veil. A 



Novel. By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. In 8 vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 81«. 6dL 

Savage — Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. 

By M. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 28. 

The Falcon Family; Or, Young 



IRELAND. A SATIRICAL NOVEL. By M. W. SAVAGE. Ckeap Edition. 
Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 



My Uncle the Curate. 

By M. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 
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Savage — Clover Cottage ; Or, I Can't Get Iil 

A NOVBLBTTE. By the Author of "The Falcon Family/* Ac. With Illueizatiaiia. 
In Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5«. 

Sketches of Young Ladies, Young Gentlemen, 

AND YOUNG COUPLES. With Eighteen Illustrations by *' PHIZ." Complete 
in one vol. small Svo, cloth gilt. 4s. The above can also be had separate^ price 1<. 
each, sewed. 

Smith — The Divine Drama of History and 

CIVILISATION. By the Rev. JAMBS SMITH. 8vo, doth. 12«. 

Sunday Picture Book- 

Illustrated with Fifty Engravings. Small 4to, cloth. 4«. 



Sharpens Atlas : 



Comprising Fifty-four Haps, constructed upon a system of Scale and ProporUoii 
from the most recent Authoritiee, and Engraved on Steel, by J. WILSON LOWBT. 
With a Copious Consulting Index. In a large folio volume. Half morocco, gilt 
back and edges, plain, 36«. ; or with the maps coloured, 42f. 



Contents : — 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

29. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



The World— Western Hemisphere. 
The World — Eastern Hemisphere. 
The World — Mercator's Projection. 
Europe^ with the Mediterranean. 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
England and Wales — Bailway Map^ 

North. 
England and Wales — Railway Map, 

South. 
Scotland. 
Ireland. 

France — Belgium — Switzerland. 
B^ginm and Holland. 
Pnusia, Holland, and German States. 
Switzerland. 
Austrian Empire. 
Turkey and Greece. 
Greece. 
Italy. 

Spain and Portugal. 
Northern Sweden, and Frontier of 

Ruaoia. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia on 

thaBaitie. 
Western Russia, from the Baltie to 

theEuzine 
Russia on the Euxine. 
Russia <m the Catieasus. 
Russia in Europe. 
Northern Asia — Asiatic Russia. 
South- West. Asia— Overland to India. 
South-Eastem Asia — Birmah, China, 

aad JapaB. 



28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

vvf* 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 

53. 
54. 



Australia and New Zealand. 

Egypt and Arabia Petrssa. 

Nut»a and Abyssinia to Babel Mandeb 

Strait. 
Asia Minor. 
Syria and the Turkish Provinces on 

the Persian Gulf. 
Western Persia. 
Eastern Persia. 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. 
Beloochistan and Scinde. 
Central India. 
The Camatic. 
Beng^ Ac. 
India— -General Map. 
North AMea. 
South AMea. 
British North America. 
Central America. 
United States— General Map. 
United States -North-East. 
United States— South-East. 
United States— South- West. 
Jamaica, and Leeward and IHndward 

Islands. 
Mexico and Guatemala. 
South America. 
Columbian and Peruvian Republics^ 

and Western Brazil. 
La Plata, Chili, and Southern Braasfl. 
Eutem Brazil. 



\ 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Each Map, Plain, 4(2. ; Coloured, 6d. 
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Sharpens Student's Atlas. 

with a Copious Index. 26 Coloured Maps, selected from the i»receding. Folio^ 
half bound. 21«. 

Surtees — Sketch of the Lives of Lords 

BTOWELL AND ELDON ; Comprising, with Additional matter, some Connections 
of Mr. Twiss's work on the Chancellor. By WILLIAM EDWARD SURTEES, D.aL., 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 5«. 

Tales of the Trams : 

Being some CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. By TILBURY TRAMP. 
With Numerous Illustrations by " PHIZ." Fcap., boards. New Edition. Is. 6d, 

Taylor — ^The Mouse and her Friends ; 

WITH OTHER STORIES. Translated and adapted for Children. By JOHN 
EDWARD TAYLOR. A Companion Volmne to **The Fairy Rfaxg." Fcap. Sro^ 
price 3s., boards. 

Thackeray — ^The Irish Sketch-Book. 

By M. A. TITMARSH. A Cheap Edition, Uniform with Thackeray's "Hiaoella- 
neous Essays." In crown 8yo, cloth, with Illustrations. 6t. 

Notes of a Journey from Com- 

HILL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OP LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small 8vo, doth. 6f. 



Christmas Books : 



Containing "MRS. PERKINS' BALL," *«DR. BIRCH," «*OUR STREET." Cheap 
Edition. In one sqiuupe volume, cloth, with all the original Illustrations. 7«. M. 

Thompson — The Passions of Animals* 

By EDWARD P. THOMPSON. Post Svo, cloth. 10». W. 

Thomson — ^The Choice of a Profession, 

A CONCISE ACCOUNT AND COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH 
PROFESSIONS. By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Author of "The Laws of War affecting Shipping and Commerce," "The Military 
Forces and Institutions of Great Britain." Post 8yo, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

Tilbury Nogo ; 

Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By the Author 
of " Digby Grand." 2 vols, post Svo, cloth. 21«. 




I 
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Tmdal — Lines and Leaves. 

POEMS. By MRS. ACTON TINDAL. Fcap. 8vo, doth, gilt. «». 6d. 

Townshend — Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 

By CHAUNGT HABE TOWNSHEND. With twelve Illastrations. Sto, doth. 9<. 



Sermons in Sonnets : 



WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR: and other Poema. By CHAUNCY 
HARE TOWNSHEND. Small 8vo, doth. 7«. Qd. 

TroUope — The Girlhood of Catherine de 

MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth. 10*. 6d. 

True and Faythfull Relation, 

Of a Worthye DUeaurse held, June y eleauenth, in y Yeare of Grace, 1643, betweene 
y« late Colonell HAMPDEN, Knighte of y« Shire for y Countye of Buckingham, in 
y« presente Parliament, and Colonell OLIVER CROMWELL, Burgeue fory* Towne 
of (kanbridge, in y* same. Fcap. 4to, in appropriate binding. 8«. 

TwiUght Thoughts. By M. S. C, 

Author of "Little Poems for Little People." Second Edition, with a Frontispiece 
Fcap. doth. 1«. M. 

Twining — The Elements of Picturesque 

SCENERY ; Or, STX7DIE8 OP NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, with a View to 
Improvement in Landscape Painting. By HENRY TWINING. VoL II. Imp. 8vo^ 
doth. 8». 

Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 

TURKS, AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven Years' 
Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post 8 vo^ doth. 9«. 

Weld — ^A Vacation in Brittany. 

ByC. R. WELD, Author of "Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada." 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6d. 

White — A Londoner's Walk to the Land's 

END ; WITH A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLANDS. By WALTER WHITE. 
Map, po«t 8vo^ doth. 0«. 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, 

AND SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo, doth. P». 
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WHte— On Foot through Tyrol ; 

in THE auMMBB OF IBM. Bj WALTKK WHITB, Put Sro, cIdUi. & 



"Wiltins— The Slave Son. 

By Hns. W. NOV WILKINS, Post Svn, bIuUi. 0* 

Wilkins — Letters on Connoisseurship ; 

Or. THE ANiTyMT OF A PICTDKE. Bj WILLIAM NOT WILKINS. 



"Wilkmson — The Human Body and its Coe- 



Wilkinaon — Spirit Drawings. 

A PERSONAL SAHHATIYE. By W. M. WILKINSON. ISmo. clatU. 5i. 

"Williams — Hints on the Cultivation of Briti^ 



The Orchid'Grower's Manual 

Oonbdnlngs BriefDcsctiptiou of upwards df Two Huudrtd Bad Siity Ordddoowu 
Planta, tOBOther with Nutiosa of llicir Tlaiua of Fiuworiiig, ajid moBt nmtoirt 
Uodea of Treatment. By BBSJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. With n colinim 
FroDtlipiBoe. Svo, cloth. 6j. 

"Womum — The Characteristics of Styles; 



Zschokke — Autobiography of Heinrich 



-Hours of Meditation and De- 



VOTIONAL RBPLBCTION, upon Various Subjectji connBcLed with tha BolWool 
MosI, Mid. SoDisl Duties of Life. By HElNRICn zaCHOKKE. TWulatad freit 
tlH Tcenty-third Oaimu Bdltlon. Second EdltioB. SiBill Bro, cloth, S*,, or b 
morooco gilt, »i. 
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^O. XII. OE 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW 

Price Piye Shillings. 



CONTENTS. 

I. MBROPE : A TRAGEDY. BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
II. STRA.USS'S LIFE OP ULRICH VON HUTTBN. 

III. RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF LATIN LITERATUBX. 

IV. SWBDBNBORGIANA. 

V. THE OLD ENGLISH NOBILITY. 

VI. RELIGION AND SOCIETY : PALEY AND CHANNING. 
Vn. LORD GREY ON REFORM. 
VIII. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
IX. LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
X. BOOKS OP THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 



opnnoKs OF the psess, ko. x. 

*' The first comprehensiye suggestion on the subject (of a Draft Plan for the 
Qoremment of India) comes, not from the Cabinet Council, nor from « Bojal 
Commission, but from a Quarterly Periodical, the ' National Review/ which in 
its current number contributes a thoughtful paper on India, with the headg of 
a Draft Plan for re-organising the Government, military and civiL" — Frotn ike 
Spectator of October 31. 

" The moBt striking articles in the last number of the * National Review ' are thoee 
entitled ' The Ultimate Laws of Physiology,' and * Unspiritual Religion : Professor Rogers' 
. . . . The article on Professor Rogers, headed ' Unspiritual Religion,' obvioiial7 from 
a well-known pen, is excellent in thought and purpose, spirit and style."— Zeadar, Oct, 
17, 1867. 

"The October number of this quarterly opens with an elaborate article on 'The Be£»rm 
of the Army,' written by one who is evidently well versed in that subject. Ligfaterand 
more entertaining reading follows in the shape of a clever synopsis of that very amn^hmg 
work, 'The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gentleman,' and a candid and nUSier 
humorous review of the works of Mr. Charles Waterton, the enteriniaing, original, and 
flomewhat dogmatic, but experienced naturalist. .... The concluding artkfe — 
' The Military Revolt in India '—extends to considerable length, and exhausts ev ei y bmn eh 
of that now fearfully interesting subject. The author has dealt with the question in a, 
masterly manner. His views appear to be, so far as present information enaUes ona to 
judge, accurate and just, and his recommendations and suggestions as to the fWnrv 
ocaxdaeit of tlie English Qovemment in India are supported by strong &ct8 and cogeot 
rmaaaa.'*— Morning Pott, October 22, 1857. 

"The review of Waterton's Essays is uncommonly good, — ^kindly, huin<m>i]|^ mad 
syn^iathetic." — Hie Prett, October 24. 

«< ' The National ' is strong in poetic criticism. Two very dissimilar attthon am treated 
this timie— Alexander Smith and Stranger. The former is handled aereanij but justly. 
.... * The Reform of the Army,' and 'The Indian Revolt,' haire th^ fittiajg: I^aeeo, 
as the Alpha and Om^;a of the volume. The first is a thoughtfial, well- w rit te n" paper ; tha 
second, a careful and suggestive review."— 7A« Cflobe, October 8th, 1857. 
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PEACTICAL PEBSPECTIVB. The Substance of the Course 
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Head Haatar of the Training aDd'Non^Bduxii Foat Sto, with lUiutistbioB. \2 

DTCE'S ELEMBNTAET OUTLINES OF OENAMBNT. 

» SelHTlBd rialea, nnaU fglis, sewed. Frie* St. 

TEXT TO DYCE'S DRAWING BOOK. Fcap. 8»o. PrioaflA 
BTTBCHETT'S DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY, iiaa, 

BTJECHETT'S PEACTICAL GEOMETET. 8To,oloti, PriotU 
EBDGEAVE'S MiNTJAL and CATECHISM on COLOTJI. 

EEDGEAVB ON THE NECESSITY OF PEINCIPLBS 

IN TEACHING DESIGN. Fcap. eeired. PrleaM. 

A SMALL DIAGEAM OF COLOUE. BmaU folio. Price sd. 
PKENCIPLES OF DECOEATITE AET. FoUo, sewed. Price U 
LINDLEY'S SYMMETEY OF VEGETATION. Sto, miwO. 

PTi«l». 

EOBINSON'S LECTUEES ON THE MTTSEITM. Fc»p. .ewei 

PriaaSiJ. 

AN ALPHABET OF COLOXTE. SMmei torn the work* of VM, 

Hay, ChsTTenll. 4to, Hired. Price 3i. 

DIRECTIONS FOE INTRODUCING ELEMBNTAET 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AUONO WORKMEN. PubUahed at tha rMwt 
otthaSodetyofArti. Small tto, cloth. FrleaK.M. ^ 

ILLUSTEATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PEAC- 

TICAL LB8B0NS ON BOTANY. Adapted to aU cbaaee. Prepared for tha Bad 
Keulngtan Museum. By the REV. FROf. HBKBLOW. With iHuBCntiaiis. Fa 
Sto. Price M. ((MAprHU 

DEAWING FOE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; Being 

Manual of tbg Method oTTeaehiug Disnigg, Specially adnitad for the Use of Haita. 
ofNationalandFaKichialHchocle. S7ELLI& A. DAVIDSON, Head Hartar of tb 
Cheater School of Art, and Proteasor of Drawing at the Chteler Dioc««a TmtoM 
CoUcg*. Fnbllshed under the lanctlon of Iha Sidanee and Art Dapartinait of tli 
CemmitteeofCounoilof Education. Fo«t Svo, cloth. '• 
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